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INTRODUCTION. 
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MY  friend,  Mr.  Egertoii  R.  Young,  lias  asked  me  to 
write  a  few  words  of  preface  to  his  book.  Although 
he. needs  no  words  of  mine  to  introduce  him  to  the  people 
"ffi^  home,'"'  as  the  Canadians  call  the  Motherland,  I  very 
gladly  comply  witli  his  request. 

It  was  on  a  sunny  day  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1887, 
that  I  met  Mr.  Y^'oung  away  at  Meaford  on  the  sliores 
of  Georgian  Bay.  We  passed  the  river, — crowded  with 
boys  and  men  snatching  with  leaded  hooks  at  the  mullet 
that  were  swarming  in  slioril^  from  Lake  Huron, — along 
by  the  wharves  to  the  water's  edge,  and  there  on  the 
pebble  ridge  we  sat  and  talked.  A  simple,  honest,  straight- 
forward Methodist  preaclier,  one  felt  at  home  with  him 
at  once.  I  found  that  he  had  been  a  Missionary  for  many 
years  amongst  the  Cree  and  Salteaux  Indians  away  in 
"  the  Lone  Land."  I  had  but  to  ask  a  (juestion  here  and 
there   and  sat   entranced ;    the  people,    the   country,   the 
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cold,  the  dogs,  the  bears,  the  whole  surroundings  of  the 
life  began  to  live  before  me,  and  with  many  a  wild  scene 
of  adventure,  and  many  a  wonderful  story  of  conversion, 
that  afternoon  sped  away, — for  me,  much  too  quickly, — 
and  ever  since  it  has  hung  uj)  in  "the  chambers  of  my 
imagery,"  amongst  its  most  vivid  and  most  treasured 
pictures. 

I  went  with  him  to  his  house  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mrs.  Young,  his  brave  and  devoted  wife,  and  the 
children.  I  stood  on  a  mat  of  some  fur  which  interested 
me.  "  What  is  this  ?  "  I  asked.  My  host  laughed—"  A 
silver-grey  wolf :  a  mad  fellow  that  wanted  to  make  a 
meal  of  mv  bo^  Eddie,  and  but  for  God's  mercv  would 
have  done." 

And  then  began  another  story — how  that  as  with 
elei)hants  and  buifaloes  and  all  creatures  that  are  gregarious 
there  is  often  one  that  for  some  reason — or  want  of  it — 
lives  alone,  and  is  of  all  its  kind  the  most  mischievous  and 
most  dangerous — often,  perhaps  generally,  mad  ;  in  this 
case  it  was  a  wolf.  The  Indians  were  in  the  forest  cutting 
wood  for  the  winter,  and  the  little  lad  with  his  train  of  dogs 
enjoyed  the  drive  in  the  sledge  to  and  fro,  bringing  home  the 
load  of  wood,  or  racing  back  in  the  empty  sledge.  It  was  as 
the  boy  was  returning  that  out  of  the  forest  rushed  the  fierce 
beast,  and  raced  beside  him,  trying  to  reach  him  on  the 
pile,  whilst  the  frightened  dogs  galloped  furiously  onward 
to  the  Mission  House.     A  moment's  delay,  an  upset,  and 
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the  wolf  must  have  had  the  lad,  but  iu  God's  ])rovidence 
he  reached  home  in  safety.  A  little  afterward  the  wolf 
was  killed,  and  here  was  its  silver  fur  resting  in  front  of 
the  fireplace.  Everything  suggested  some  new  question, 
and  that  led  to  some  new  storv.  At  last  I  had  to  leave 
for  my  service,  and  then  home  by  a  long  row  across  the 
lake.  But  before  we  i)arted  I  got  a  promise  that  Mr. 
Young  would  come  to  England  and  tell  the  people  "  at 
home  "  the  story  of  his  Mission. 

I  felt  that  he  could  do  for  us  a  work  that  needed  to  be 
done,  and  that  few  could  do,  in  renewing  the  popular  interest 
in  foreign  missionary  euteri)rise.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
Missionary  Society  might  have  utilised  him  for  deputation 
work,  and  have  sent  him  through  the  country  on  this 
errand.  This  hope,  however,  has  not  been  fulfilled.  But 
not  the  less  service  has  been  rendered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs» 
Young,  as  tliey  have  gone  from  place  to  place  interesting 
and  thrillino;*  tens  of  thousands  bv  the  records  of  their 
great  success  and  of  God's  blessing  amongst  the  Indians. 

It  is  said  that  "  men  who  make  history  do  not  write  it." 
Years  amongst  the  dog-trains  and  birch  canoes  do  not 
afford  much  room  for  practising  the  art  of  Avriting, 
especially  when  six  months  had  to  intervene  before  re- 
ceiving any  communication  from  the  "  world  of  letters." 
If  Mr.  Young's  written  narrative  has  not  the  force  and 
charm  of  his  spoken  addresses,  is  it  not  true  of  every- 
thing that   is  worth  liearing   when  it   loses   the    voice  of 
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the  speaker  ?  But  in  spite  of  this  we  are  quite  sure  that 
thousands  will  be  thankful  to  have  in  a  permanent  form 
that  which  Mr.  Young  has  given  them  here  ;  and  that  very 
many  others  will  be  glad  to  read  what  they  could  not 
hear.  My  earnest  wisli  is  that  the  book  may  have  the 
circulation  it  deserves  ;  my  prayer  is  that  it  may  be  made 
the  blessing  which  its  author  desires. 

MAUK  GUY   PEARSE. 


BY  OANOE  AND  DOG-TRAIN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INDIAN  EVANfiELISATIOX— PEW  RECORDS  OF  WORK  DONE— HEROIC 
EFFORTS  —  THE  PURITANS —  BRAINERD  —  PRESIDENT  GRANT'S 
HUMANE  POLICY. 

"  Gather  the  harvest  in  : 
The  fields  are  white,  anil  long  ago  ye  heard, 
Kinging  across  the  world,  the  blaster's  word  : 
'  Leave  no  snch  fruitage  to  the  lord  of  sin  ; 
Gather  the  harve'jt  in.'  " 

THE  question  of  evangelising  the  Indian  trilies  of  North 
America  is  one  that  has  been  more  or  less  prominent  before 
the  Christian  Churches  for  many  years.  In  the  i)rosecution  of 
tills  work  some  of  the  noblest  of  God's  heroes  have  been  engaged, 
some  of  the  greatest  hardships  and  sutl'erings  have  l)een  endured, 
and  some  of  the  grandest  trophies  have  been  won. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Indian  missionary  biography  is  so 
limited.  But  few  are  the  "abiding  records,"  in  book  form,  of 
those  men  of  heroic  mould,  who  have  devoted  tliemselves  to  this 
department  of  missionary  toil. 

While  we  rejoice  that  we  have  the  biographies  of  Eliot, 
Brainerd,  and  a  few  others  of  the  early  missionaries,  who  so 
nobly  toiled,  and  not  in  vain,  among  the  swai-thy  red  men  of  the 
forest,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  so  little  has  been  publishotl  of 
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siich  Indian  missionaries  as  Evans,  Rundle,  McDougall,  Steinheiir, 
and  others,  whose  daring,  patience,  endurance,  and  successful 
toil  would  make  their  biographies  as  thrillingly  interesting  and 
as  valuable  to  the  Church  as  those  of  Carey,  Judson,  Hunt,  or 
Morrison. 

These  missionaries  to  the  aborigines  of  the  American  con- 
tinent deserve  all  the  more  credit  from  the  fact  that  their  lives 
and  energies  were  devoted  to  the  benefit  (jf  what  is  generally 
considered  .a  vanishing  people,  a  dying  race.  For  the  Indian, 
in  too  many  instances,  the  gospel  of  bullets  has  l)een  preached 
more  'oudly  than  the  Gospel  of  love.  More  laws  have  been 
enacted  to  legislate  him  out  of  existence,  than  to  lift  him  up  into 
the  condition  of  a  loyal  citizenship,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a 
consistent  Christianity.  Very  humiliating  is  the  fact,  that  there 
are  in  these  so-called  Chiistian  lands  many  who,  forgetting  the 
doctrine  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  humanity,  and  also  that 
of  the  universality  of  the  Atonement,  have  become  so  dwarfed 
and  prejudiced  in  their  minds  concerning  the  red  man  as  to  leave 
him  completely  outside  the  pale  of  humanity,  and  utterly  beyond 
the  reach  of  God's  mercy,  and,  with  dogmatic  assurance,  have 
declared  that  the  only  good  Indian  is  the  dead  Indian  ;  or,  as  it 
was  once  brutally  expressed  to  me  by  a  military  officer  :  "  Indians 
are  vermin  fit  only  for  extermination." 

It  is  a  cause  of  thankfulness,  that  while  ignorance,  or  terror, 
or  ambition,  or  greed,  has  caused  too  many  to  have  such  views, 
many  others  have  difTered,  and  have  gone  to  work  to  do  tlie 
Indians  good  ;  and  their  lives  have  not  been  complete  failures. 
Apart  from  the  efforts  made  by  the  priests  who  accompanied 
Cortez,  Pizarro,  and  other  military  adventtu'ers,  very  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  priest"  were  labouring  in  Florida,  and  in  the 
Rio  Grande  country,  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  and  tiiey 
counted  their  converts  by  thoiisands  long  before  any  considerable 
settlement  of  English-speaking  people  had  been  formed  on  the 
Continent.  Then,  in  the  following  century,  the  st(a-y  of  the 
labours  and  liardships  of  the  Jesuits,  and  other  organisations  of 
the  Church  of  liome,  among  the  Uurons  of  Canada,  the  Irocpiois 
of  New  York,  tlie  Abenakis  of  Maine,  and  various  other  tribes, 
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as  narrated  in  the  eloquent  pages  of  Parkman's  fascinating 
histories,  reads  more  like  a  thrilling  romance  than  as  the  sober 
recital  of  actual  facts. 

In  the  first  settlements  in  Maryland,  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians  was  a  subject  that  at  once  attracted  attention  ;  and  the 
labourers  did  not  toil  in  vain.  In  the  Charter  given  to  the  band 
of  adventurers,  who,  in  the  year  1607,  fixed  upon  Virginia  as 
their  home,  these  words  occur.  They  were  ordered  to  "  use  all 
proper  means  to  drav,'  the  savage  and  heathen  people  to  the  true 


knowledge  and  service  of  God. 


arrival  of   the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at 


Within  a  year  after  the 
Plymouth  Rock,  one  of  the  elders,  a  Mr.  Cushman,  in  writing 
back  to  his  friends  in  England,  referred  to  "  the  tractable  dis- 
position of  the  Indian  youths,  and  the  possibility  of  doing  them 
much  good."  Those  grand  and  sturdy  people,  who  for  conscience' 
sake  had  come  out  into  the  wilderness,  had  themselves  declared 
that  they  had  come  to  America  for  weighty  and  solid  reasons, 
among  which  was  this — that  they  might  be  used  for  the  "  propa- 
gation and  advancing  of  the  Gospel  and  kingdom  of  Christ."  In 
their  conscientious  way  they  set  about  the  fulfilment  of  these 
designs.  Of  the  wonderful  revivals  amon^  the  Indians,  under 
the  labours  of  the  Revs.  David  and  John  Brainerd,  a  good  <leal 
has  been  written.  Tlieir  consecrated  zeal  and  great  successes 
fired  anew  the  hearts  of  such  glorious  men  as  the  Wesleys, 
Whitetield,  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  An  eminent  writer  has 
declared  that  "the  work  of  God  among  the  Indians  at  that  {teriod 
was  perhaps  without  parallel  in  heathen  Missions  since  the  days 
of  the  apostles."  David  Brainerd,  in  writing  of  the  wondrous 
work,  said  :  "  Tlie  power  of  God  seemed  to  descend  upon  the 
Indians  like  mighty  rushing  wind,  and  with  astonishing  energy 
bore  down  all  before  it.  Marvellous  were  the  results.  Uld  men 
and  women  were  in  deep  distress  for  their  souls,  and  the  most 
stubborn  hearts  w^ore  coAnpelled  to  bow,  and  thousands  were 
hapiuly  converted  to  God." 

>So  deeply  impi'essed  was  John  Wesley  with  Brainerd's  work 
among  the  Indians,  that  wo  find  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Works 
the  following  (juestion  and  answer  : 
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"  Question. — What  can  be  done  in  order  to  revive  the  work 
of  God  where  it  is  decayed  ? " 

"  Answer. — Let  every  preacher  read  carefully  over  the  '  Life 
of  David  Brainerd,'  etc." 

To  follow  and  record,  with  any  degree  of  completeness,  the 
work  carried  on  bv  the  Churches  among  these  "  wards  of  the 
nations,"  would  be  interesting  and  a  labour  of  love,  but  it  would 
occupy  volumes.  Suffice  it  to  say,  ere  we  begin  to  make  fuller 
mention  of  the  Canada  work,  of  which  we  have  .some  personal 
knowledge,  that  the  Churches  of  the  United  States  are  carrying 
on  a  grand  enterprise  with  increasing  vigour  and  encouraging 
success.  Excellent  schools,  like  those  at  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  Hampton  Institute,  in  Virginia,  are  developing  noble  Cliris- 
tian  men  and  women,  who  are  giving  fresh  impetus  to  the  blessed 
work  of  lifting  up  these  remnants  of  once  mighty  tribes  to  the 
enjoyment  of  true  religion  and  to  a  liigher  plane  of  civilisation. 
It  is  also  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times,  that  the  Government 
of  the  mightiest  republic  the  world  ever  saw  is  waking  up  to  its 
responsibility,  and,  as  if  to  atone  for  the  misdeeds  of  its  agents 
and  the  sad  bhuiders  of  the  past,  is  entering  on  a  new  career, 
resolved  that  justice,  although  long  delayed,  shnll  yet  l^e  meted 
out  to  its  Indian  subjects. 

The  "  blood-and-ii'on "  policy  was  a  disgrace  to  American 
civilisation  and  to  our  common  Christianity.  The  effort  to  make 
the  Indian  "  decent  by  force  "  has  been  a  complete  failure.  The 
force  of  honest,  straightforward  example  will  do  vastly  more. 
By  right-thinking  people  General  Grant  deserves  ever  to  be  held 
in  kindly  remembrance  for  his  *'  peace  policy."  When  so-called 
friends  urged  him  to  make  a  change  in  it,  his  reply  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  and  worthy  to  be  remembered :  **  If  the 
present  policy  towards  Indians  can  l)e  imju'oved  in  any  way,  I 
will  always  be  ready  to  receive  suggestions  on  the  subject.  1  do 
not  believe  our  Creator  ever  placed  difterent  races  of  men  on  this 
eai'th  with  a  view  to  having  the  stronger  exert  all  his  energies 
in  the  extermination  of  the  weaker.  If  any  change  takes  place 
in  the  Indian  policy  of  the  Government  while  I  hold  my  present 
office,  it  will  be  on  the  humanitarian  side  of  the  question." 


*■>•■ 


CHAPTER  II. 
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WOBK  IN  CANADA— WILLIAM  CASE— JAMES  EVANS  AND  HISC0-LAB0I:RERS 
IN  THE  GREAT  LONE  LAND,  WITH  SKETCHES  OF  REVS.  PETER  JONES, 
JOHN  SUNDAY,  AND   HENKV   tSTEINHEUR. 

FOR  many  years  the  Methodist  Churcli  of  Canada  has  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  Great  Dominion.  For  a  lonj?  time  its  efforts  were  but 
feeble,  and  the  results  proportionally  small.  In  the  year  1823 
an  impetus  was  given  to  the  work  by  the  conveivsion  of  an  Indian 
lad,  who  afterwards  became  the  Rev.  Peter  Jones,  a,  devoted  and 
successful  Missionary  to  his  own  people.  When  this  Indian  lad 
first  stood  up  in  a  fellowship  meeting,  and  told  the  simple  story 
of  his  conversion,  the  presiding  elder,  the  Rev.  William  Case, 
shouted  out,  *'  Glory  to  God  !  Nt)w  is  the  door  opened  for  the 
work  of  convei'sion  in  his  nation." 

The  report  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Old  Province  of  Upper 
Canada  fired  the  hearts  of  the  parent  Wesleyan  jNIissionary 
Society  in  England  ;  and  in  the  year  1840  they  sent  out,  to  what 
was  then  known  as  the  Hudson's  Ra"  Territories,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Barnley,  Rnndle,  and  others,  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Rev.  James  Evans,  who  had  been  lalxjuring  in  Upper  Canada, 
but  who  left  his  successful  wtu-k,  and  hurried  away  to  assume,  as 
desired,  the  leadershi[)  of  that  hei-oic  band  which,  with  apostolic 
zeal,  was  about  to  enter  into  the  very  heart  of  this  then  unknown 
region. 

ISlr.  Evans,  with  his  family,  travelled  all  the  way  from  Thun<ler 
Bay,  on  Lake  Superior,  to  Norway  House  in  a  birch-bark  canoe, 
a  distance  of  many  hundreds  of  miles.  His  lil)rary  and  household 
ellecta  had  to  bo  sliipped  to  London,  England,  and  then  re-ship[)ed 
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on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  vessel  to  York  Factory,  on  the 
western  side  of  Hudson's  Bay.  From  this  port  they  were  carried 
in  open  boats  up  a  dangerous,  toilsome  route  of  over  five  hundred 
miles.  Scores  of  times  they  had  to  be  unshipped  and  carried  on 
men's  shoulders  round  the  falls,  or  rapids,  of  treacherous,  dangerous 
rivers,  until  finally  they  reached  their  owner,  after  having  crossed 
the  Atlantic  twice,  and  travelled  altogether  a  distance  of  some 
twelve  thousand  miles ;  many  months  having  been  taken  to 
perform  a  journey  which  now,  by  the  aid  of  rail  and  steamer, 
can  be  made  in  five  days. 

Grandly  and  well  did  Evans  and  Bundle  and  Barnley  toil. 
Their  names,  in  that  great  land,  are  still  fragrant  as  the  breath 
of  heaven.  Their  heroic  deeds  live  on,  their  faithful  words  are 
not  forgotten ;  and  to  this  day  there  still  remain  many  Indians 
who  were  rescued  from  paganism  by  their  faithful  labours  ;  and 
the  "  Church  triumphant "  holds  a  goodly  company  who  have 
finished  their  course  with  joy. 

In  1854,  the  Indian  Missions  in  the  North-West  Territories 
were  transferred  from  the  English  VVesleyan  to  the  Canadian 
.  Methodist  Church.  The  appointments  for  that  year  were  as 
follows : — 

Norway  House,  Lake  Winnipeg, — Thomas  Hurlburt. 

Oxford  House, — Robert  Brooking. 

Lac  La  Pluie, — Allen  Salt. 

Edmonton  and  Bocky  Mountains, — Henry  Steinheur. 

Thomas  Hui-lburt  was  of  a  family  that  gave  five  sons  to  the 
Metliodist  ministry.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1829,  and 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  long  ministerial  life  to  the  evan- 
gelisation and  civilisation  of  the  Indians — a  work  in  which  he 
was  very  successful. 

Robert  Brooking   also  deserves  honourable   mention.     Before 


coming   to   America,    Mr. 


Brooking 


was   a   missionary   of   the 


English  Wesleyan  Church.  For  years  he  lived  and  laboured  in 
Ashantee,  on  tlie  West  Coast  of  Africa.  His  health  failing  in 
the  excessive  heat  of  that  field  of  labour,  he  returned  home,  and, 
after  his  restoration,  came  to  Canada,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
Indian  work.     Strange  to  say,  he  was  now  sent  to  the  coldest 
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field  in  the  woi-ld.  He  h.as  given  more  than  thirty  years  of 
faithful  service  to  the  Indian  work,  and  now,  after  long  years 
of  self-denying  toil,  is  enjoying  a  happy  and  contented  old  age, 
patiently  waiting  until  the  siimnions  shall  be  heard  to  "  come  up 
higher." 

Allen  Salt,  the  third  name  on  the  1854  list  of  appointments 
for  the  Great  Lone  Land,  is  a  pure  Indian,  one  of  the  first  converts 
of  missionary  toil.  He  is  a  man  of  commanding  appearance  and 
pleasing  address.  He  has  proved  liimself  to  be  a  most  trust- 
worthy and  useful  brother,  respected  by  the  whites,  and  a  blessing 
to  his  own  peojile. 

Henry  Steinheur,  the  last  of  the  four,  was  also  a  pure-blooded 
Indian.  His  name  has  been  a  liousehold  word  for  many  years 
in  and  beyond  Canadian  Methodism. 

A  poor  neglected  Indian  boy,  he  was  found  out  by  one  of  the 
missionaries,  and  induced  to  attend  a  mission  school.  His  pro- 
gress in  his  studies  was  rapid,  and  his  life  became  pure  and 
consistent.  A  fuller  record  of  him  will  be  found  farther  on. 
He  now  rests  from  his  lal)Ours.  Two  noble  sons  have  taken  iip 
his  mantle,  and  are  giving  promise  of  doing  valiant  service  for 
the  Master. 

Time  and  space  woiUd  fail  us,  if  we  should  attempt  to  enumerate 
the  long  list  of  good  men  and  true,  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
this  blessed  work. 

Dr.  Egerton  Eyerson  stated,  when  "in  age  and  feebleness 
extreme,"  at  the  Brampton  Conference,  in  1883,  that  the  happiest 
year  in  his  life  was  that  of  1826,  wlien  he  was  stationed  at  the 
Credit  as  a  missionary,  and  preached  and  toiled  a  good  deal 
among  the  Indians. 

Who,  that  ever  knew,  can  forget  Sha-wun-dais,  the  Rev.  John 
Sunday,  the  Indian  orator  and  the  Christian  gentleman  1  How 
fresh  and  spontaneous  his  wit !  how  gentle  his  spirit !  how  over- 
Avhelming,  at  times,  his  appeals  for  Missions  !  Then  there  Mas 
Solomon  Waldron,  who  cheerfully  gave  the  best  years  of  his  life 
to  the  Indian  work  ;  and  scores  of  others,  whose  record  is  on 
high,  and  whom  any  Cliurch  might  feel  honoured  to  claim  as  her 
sons. 
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"  They  climbutl  tllO  Hteep  tiscotit  of  heaven, 
Through  peril,  toll,  and  pnlii. 
0  God,  to  us  mrvy  (jiwo  Itu  jiiveti 
To  follow  In  tliMli'tmtii !" 

Before  beginning  my  own  p^i'Honrtl  nanative,  I  will  here  give 
brief  sketches  of  three  HUCfOiHHful  native  Indian  missionaries — 
Peter  Jones,  John  Siuidny,  and  Kenty  Steinheur. 


The  Bbv.  J^btbu  Jones. 

Peter  Jones  was  born  on  the  hi'i><htM  of  Burlington  Bay,  Canada 
West,  January  1st,  1802,  Hs  was  brought  up  by  his  Indian 
mother  in  the  customs  anil  M»t|)©t'f(titionH  of  her  people.  For 
fourteen  years  he  lived  and  wandei'id  about  the  woods  with  the 
wild  Indians  in  Canada  and  tlH«  United  Htates. 

He  suffered  many  hiu'dwhipf*  inpideut  to  wild  pagan  Indian 
life.  His  name  was  Kah-ke-waMjuon-a-by,  which  means  "  Sacred 
waving  feathers."  Like  all  othsi'  Indian  lads,  he  was  taught  to 
use  the  bow  and  arrows,  and  at'tcfwai'ds  became  expert  with  the 
gun,  and  was  a  capital  eauoeman  and  ttF>heruian. 

In  1816  he  had  the  advauta|ur@H  of  ati  English  school,  and  was 
taught  to  read  and  writo,  At'tof  thlM  lie  settled  among  the 
Mohawk  Indians.  In  1820  \\i\  iM'gan  to  attend  church,  and  to 
think  favourably  about  the  Chi'lntian  religion.  But  when  he 
saw  the  whites  get  drunk,  nwai'i't'l,  Hglit,  cheat  the  poor  Indians, 
he  thought  the  Intlian's  vellfjfion  wftH  the  best.  Though  a  wild 
Indian  youth,  ho  never  foil  into  tlic  vice  of  drunkenness.  In 
1823  he  became  acquainted  with  Heth  Crawford,  an  earnest 
Christian  worker,  and  on<»  who  hiiil  taken  a  deej)  interest  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  IndiaUM,  \{\n  piety  and  sympathy  for 
them  made  a  deep  impreHHiou  on  tlin  mind  of  Peter  Jones. 

Soon  after,  a  camp -meeting:  was  held  in  the  township)  of 
Ancaster  by  the  early  MethodistH  of  those  days.  Many  were 
drawn  by  ciumsity  to  visit  this  giithering.  Among  the  rest  this 
young  Indian  and  his  sister  Mary  ciinu',  to  see  how  the  Methodists 
woi'shipped  the  Great  Hpirlt  in  thn  wildornesis. 

William  Case,  who  was  aftin'wardx  justly  called  "The  Apostle 
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of  the  Indian  work  in  Canada,"  had  the  general  oversight  of 
the  camp-meeting.  With  him  were  associated  a  number  of 
ministei's,  who  alternately  delivered  pointed  and  powerful  dis- 
courses from  the  preacher's  stand  to  the  large  multitudes  who 
gathered  in  from  many  miles  around.  Generally  three  sermons 
were  preached  each  day,  after  which  prayer  and  inquiry  meetings 
were  held,  at  which  the  unconveited  were  exhorted  to  a  personal 
acceptance  of  Christ.  Peter  Jones's  own  descriptton  of  the  scene 
is  as  follows : — 

"  On  arriving  at  the  encampment  I  was  immediately  struck 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  people,  several  of  whom  were  engaged 
in  singing  and  prayer.  Some  strange  feeling  came  over  my  mind, 
and  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  Supreme  Being  was  in  the 
midst  of  His  people,  Avho  were  now  engaged  in  worshipping  Him. 

"  We  pitched  our  tent  upon  the  gi-ound  allotted  to  us  ;  it  was 
made  of  coarse  linen  cloth.  The  encampment  contained  about 
two  acres,  enclosed  by  a  brush  fence.  The  tents  were  pitched 
within  this  circle ;  all  the  under-brush  was  taken  away,  whilst 
the  lai'ger  trees  were  left  standing,  forming  a  most  beautiful 
shade.  There  were  three  gates  leading  into  the  encampment. 
During  each  night  the  whole  place  was  illuminated  with  fire- 
stands,  which  had  a  very  imposing  appearance  among  the  trees 
and  leaves.  The  people  came  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
some  ten,  some  twenty,  and  some  even  fifty  miles,  in  their  waggons, 
with  their  sons  and  daughters,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  them 
to  the  Lord  for  conversion.  I  should  judge  there  were  about  a 
thousand  persons  on  the  gi-ound. 

"At  the  sound  of  the  horn  we  went  and  took  our  seats  in 
front  of  the  stand,  from  which  a  sermon  was  delivered.  After 
this  there  was  a  prayer-meeting,  in  which  all  who  felt  disposed 
took  part  in  exhorting  and  praying  for  penitents  The  next 
day,  Saturday,  2nd  of  June,  several  sermons  were  preached,  and 
prayer-meetings  were  held  during  the  intervals. 

"  By  this  time  I  began  to  feel  very  sick  in  my  heart,  but  did 
not  make  my  feelings  known.  On  Sabbath,  there  was  a  great 
concoiu'se  of  people  who  came  from  the  adjoining  settlements, 
and  many  discourses  were  delivered,  some  of  which  deeply  im- 
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pressed  my  mind,  as  I  could  understand  most  of  what  was  said. 
I  thought  the  '  black-coats  '  knew  all  that  was  in  my  heart,  and 
that  I  was  the  person  addressed.  The  burden  of  my  soid  began 
still  to  increase,  and  my  heart  said,  '  What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved  1 '  for  I  saw  myself  to  be  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  in 
the  bond  of  iniquity.  The  more  I  understood  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  more  I  was  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  I'eligion  and  of  my  need  of  salvation.  In 
spite  of  my  old  Indian  heart,  teai's  flowed  down  my  cheeks  at  the 
i-emembrance  of  my  sins.  I  saw  many  of  the  white  people  power- 
fully awakened,  and  heard  them  crying  aloud  for  mercy,  while 
others  stood  and  gazed,  and  some  even  laughed  and  mocked. 
The  meeting  continued  ;  11  Monday,  and  several  discourses  weie 
delivered  from  the  stand.  My  convictions  at  this  time  were  deep 
and  powerful.  During  the  preaching  I  wept  much.  This,  how- 
ever, I  endeavoured  to  conceal  by  holding  down  my  head  behind 
the  shoulders  of  the  people.  I  felt  anxious  that  no  one  might 
see  me  weeping  like  an  old  woman,  as  all  my  countrymen  consider 
this  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  Indian  brave.  In  the  afternoon 
of  this  day  my  sorrow  and  anguish  of  soul  greatly  increased,  and 
I  felt  as  if  I  should  sink  down  to  hell  for  my  sins,  which  I  saw 
to  be  very  great,  and  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  Great  Spirit. 
I  was  fully  convinced  that  if  I  did  not  find  mercy  from  the  Lord 
Jesus,  of  Whom  I  heard  much,  I  certainly  should  he  lost  for  ever. 
I  thought,  if  I  could  only  get  the  good  people  to  pray  for  me  at 
their  prayer-meetings,  I  should  soon  find  relief  to  my  mind,  but 
had  not  sufficient  courage  to  make  my  desires  known.  0,  what 
a  mercy  that  Christ  did  not  forsake  me  when  my  heart  was  so 
slow  to  ackno\\ ledge  Him  as  my  Lord  and  Saviour  !  Towards 
evening  I  retired  into  the  solitary  wilderness  to  try  to  pray  to 
the  Great  Spirit.  I  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  a  fallen  tree. 
The  rattling  of  the  leaves  over  my  head  with  the  wind  made  me 
uneasy.  I  retired  further  back  into  the  woods,  and  then  wrestled 
with  God  in  prayer.  Who  helped  nie  to  resolve  that  I  would  go 
back  to  the  camp  and  get  tlie  people  of  God  to  pray  for  me.  I 
went,  but  when  1  arrived  at  the  meeting,  my  fearfxd  heart  again 
began  to  hesitate.     I  stood  by  the  side   of  a  tree,  considering 
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give 


up 


seeking  the 


Lord 


what  I  must  do,  whether  I  should 
altogether,  or  not. 

*'  It  was  now  about  dusk.  Whilst  I  was  thus  hesitating  as  to 
what  to  do,  a  good  old  man,  named  Reynolds,  came  to  me  and 
said,  '  Do  you  wish  to  obtain  religion  '  and  serve  the  Loi-d  ? '  I 
replied,  '  Yes.'  He  then  said,  '  Do  you  desire  the  people  of  God 
to  pray  for  you  ? '  I  told  him  I  did,  and  that  was  Avhat  I  had 
desired.  He  then  led  me  into  the  prayer-meeting.  I  fell  upon 
my  knees,  and  began  as  well  as  I  could  to  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  The  old  man  prayed  for  me,  and  exhorted  me  to 
believe  on  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who,  he  said,  had  died  for 
Indians  as  well  as  for  white  people.  Several  of  the  preachers 
prayed  for  me.  When  I  first  began  to  pray,  my  heart  was  soft 
and  tender,  and  I  shed  many  tears ;  but,  strange  to  say,  some 
time  after  my  heart  got  as  hard  as  a  stone.  I  tried  to  look  up, 
but  the  heavens  seemed  like  brass.  I  then  began  to  say  to  myself, 
'  There  is  no  mercy  for  poor  Indian.'  I  felt  myself  an  outcast, 
a  sinner  bound  for  hell.  About  midnight  I  got  so  fatigued  and 
discouraged,  that  I  retired  from  our  prayer-meeting  and  went 
to  our  tent,  where  I  immediately  fell  asleep.  I  know  not  how 
long  I  had  slept  when  I  was  awakened  by  the  Eev.  E.  Stoney 
and  G.  Ferguson,  who  had  missed  me  at  the  prayer- meeting,  and 
had  come  with  a  light  to  search  for  me.  Mi".  Stoney  said  to  me, 
'  Arise,  Peter,  and  go  with  us  to  the  prayer-meeting,  and  get  your 
soul  converted.  Your  sister  Mary  has  already  obtained  the 
Spirit  of  adoption,  and  you  must  also   seek  the  same  blessing.' 

"  Wh6n  I  heard  that  mv  sister  was  converted  and  had  found 
peace  (not  knowing  before  that  she  was  even  so  much  as  seeking 
the  Lord),  I  sprang  up  and  went  with  the  two  good  men,  detei-- 
mining  that  if  there  was  still  mere}-  left  for  me,  I  would  seek 
until  I  f9und  it.  On  arriving  at  the  prayer-meeting,  I  found  my 
sister  apparently  as  happy  as  she  could  be.  She  came  to  me  and 
began  to  weep  over  me  and  to  exhort  me  to  give  my  heart  to  God, 
telling  me  how  she  had  found  the  Lord.  These  words  came  with 
power  to  my  poor  sinking  heart,  and  I  fell  upon  my  knees  and 
cried  to  God  for  mercy.  My  sister  pra}'^ed  for  me,  as  well  as 
other  good  people,  and  especially  JVIr.  Stoney,  whose  zeal  for  my 
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salvation  I  shall  never  forget.  At  the  dawn  of  day  I  was 
enabled  to  cast  myself  wholly  upon  the  Lord,  and  to  claim  the 
atoning  blood  of  Jesus,  as  my  all-sufficient  Saviour,  Who  had 
borne  all  my  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  Cross.  That  very 
instant  my  burden  was  removed,  joy  unspeakable  filled  my  heart, 
and  I  could  say,  '  Abba,  Father.' 

"  The  love  of  God  being  now  shed  abroad  in  my  heai't,  I  loved 
Him  intensely,  and  praised  Him  in  the  midst  of  the  people. 
Everything  now  appeared  in  a  new  light,  and  all  the  works  of 
God  seemed  to  unite  with  me  in  littering  the  praises  of  the  Lord. 
The  people,  the  trees  of  the  woods,  the  gentle  winds,  the  warbling 
notes  of  tho  birds,  and  the  approaching  sun,  all  declared  the 
power  and  goodness  of  the  Gieat  Spirit.  And  what  was  I  that 
I  should  not  raise  my  voice  in  giving  glory  to  God,  Who  had  done 
such  great  things  for  me  ! 

"  My  heart  was  now  drawn  out  in  love  and  compassion  for  all 
people,  especially  for  my  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  country- 
men, for  whose  conversion  I  prayed,  that  they  might  also  find 
this  great  salvation.  I  now  believed  with  all  my  heart  in  God 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  gladly  renounced  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings 
at  this  time.  I  was  a  wonder  to  myself.  O,  the  goodness  of 
God  in  giving  His  only-begotten  Son  to  die  for  me,  and  thus  to 
make  me  His  child  by  the  Spiiit  of  adoption !  May  I  never 
forget  the  great  things  He  has  done  for  me  on  the  glorious 
morning  of  the  5th  of  June,  1823  ! 

"  Before  the  meeting  closed  on  this  Tuesday  a  fellowship- 
meeting  was  held.  The  Rev.  W.  Case  requested  all  those  who 
had  experienced  the  blessing  of  justification  to  stand  up,  an''  ;., 
goodly  number  rose,  amongst  whom  were  'ny  sister  Mary  i\v<\ 
myself.  When  Elder  Case  recognised  me,  he  exclaimed,  '  Gloi"  ti 
God  !  there  stands  a  son  of  Augustus  Jones,  of  the  Grand  River, 
amongst  the  converts.  Now  is  the  door  opened  for  the  work  of 
conversion  among-t  his  nation  ! ' 

"  The  meeting  i.  ''ng  closed,  we  retui-ned  home,  and  with  tears 
told  our  parent.^  v  i.  ,  the  Loi'd  had  done  for  us.  Our  simple 
stoi*y  affected  them  in 'cli  ,  they  wept,  and  said  they  were  glad 
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that  we  liad  given  our  hearts  to  Luxl,  and  exliorted  us  to  persevere 
in  the  good  way. 

"A  few  days  after  this  the  evil  spirit  tempted  nic  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  the  change  wrought  in  my  soul  by  the  I  loly  Spirit,  but 
this  seemed  only  to  urge  me  to  seek  the  Lord  with  greater 
diligfi  .T.  I  searched  the  Scriptures,  prayed  nuicli,  and  waited 
for  1  •'  i\'^i'  manifestation  of  His  work  on  my  heait.  One  day 
1  rt  tired  to  a  grove  to  pray,  and  whilst  thus  engaged,  all  my 
lo  ''<■'  ;  and  fears  were  dispersed,  and  I  was  enabled  to  receive 
the  witness  of  the  Bpirit  bearing  witness  with  my  spirit  that  I 
was  a  child  of  God,  that  I  had  passed  from  death  unto  life,  and 
that  of  a  truth  a  good  work  was  begun  in  my  heart." 


The  Rev.  John  Sunday. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  conversions  among  the  Indians  of 
(.'iinada  was  that  of  John  Sunday,  who  afterwards  was  so  well 
known  and  justly  beloved  in  Canada  and  England.  For  many 
years  after  his  conversion  he  was  employed  as  a  missionary 
among  his  own  people,  and  hundreds  were  converted  through 
his  instrumentality.  He  was  very  much  sought  after  to  attend 
Missionary  Anniversaries.  Immense  crowds  gathered  wherever 
he  was  announced  to  speak.  There  was  at  times  a  marvellous 
pathos  in  his  addresses,  and  his  audiences  were  often  moved  to 
tears  as  well  as  charmed  with  his  quaint  humour.  He  lived  a 
consistent  and  godly  life,  and  afforded  a  glorious  testimony  of 
the  Gospel's  power  to  lift  up  and  save  a  poor  ignorant,  drunken, 
pagan  Indian. 

Tbe  account  of  John  Sunday's  conversion,  which  he  himself 
wrote  after  he  had  gone  to  school  and  acquired  a  pai-tial  know- 
ledge of,  the  English  tongue,  is  so  intensely  interesting  that  we 
give  it  here  in  his  own  quaint  broken  English,  which  will  give  a 
fan*  idea  of  his  way  of  expressing  himself  in  his  inimital)le 
addresses. 

"  Brother  Scott  want  me  that  I  shall  write  my  conviction 
about  nine  y^ars  ago.  First  i«,  we  had  camped  at  Mr.  James 
Howard's  place  one  morning.     I  go  to  Mr.  Howard  to  get  some 
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whisky ;  so  I  did  get  it  some.  After  I  took  it,  that  fire-water, 
I  feel  very  happy.  By-and-bye,  James  Farmer  he  says  to  me, 
'  Do  you  want  go  see  them  Indians  at  Belleville  ?     They  want 


Iti:V.  .JOHN   SUNDAY. 

see  all  Indians.'  I  say  to  him,  '  Why  they  want  see  Indians  for? 
He  says  to  me,  '  Them  are  jtreMcliers  talk  about  God.'  Wo  I  went 
home  to  my  wigwam  to  tell  otlu'rs:  and  we  took  some  our 
blankets.     Wo  hire  with  them,  Mr.  Howard  with  his  team,  to 
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take  us  at  Belleville.  We  got  there  alxmt  nine  o'clock.  We 
have  no  chance  to  go  in  the  meeting-house :  so  we  went  to  the 
wood  pile  ;  so  we  sit  there  all  day  in  the  wood  pile,  until  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  By-and-bye  them  came  out  from 
meeting-house ;  so  we  went  t«  them,  and  shake  hands  with 
them.  About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  went  to  meeting ;  I 
want  to  hear  them  very  much,  what  they  will  say  to  us.  By- 
and-bye  one  of  them  rose  up  talk  to  us;  he  l)egin  talk  about  God, 
and  soul,  and  body  ;  he  says  this  :  '  All  mankind  is  only  two 
ways  we  have  got  to  go  when  we  come  to  die  ;  one  is  broad  way, 
and  other  is  narrow  way.  All  the  wicked  white  men,  and  wicked 
Indians,  and  drunkards  go  there  ;  but  the  good  white  people  shall 
go  in  the  narrow  way ;  but  if  the  Indians  also  Income  good,  iind 
serve  the  Lord,  they  can  go  in  that  narrow  way.'  Then  now  I 
begin  think  myself;  1  begin  feel  bad  in  my  heart.  This  is,  I 
think,  I  am  one  to  go  in  that  broad  way,  because  1  had  hard 
<lrink  last  night,  ^ly  father  and  my  mother  had  taught  me  this 
ever  since  when  I  was  little  l>oy,  'All  the  Indians  shall  go 
where  sun  set,  Init  the  white  pet)ple  go  in  the  Ish-peming.'  That 
I  had  trouV)le  in  my  heart.  Next  morning  again  they  liad  talk 
to  us  ;  so  they  went  ort"  from  us.  As  sof)n  as  they  went  ott'.  some 
them  Indian  says,  '  Let  us  get  some  more  whisky  to  drink  it. 
What  them  men  say  unto  us,  we  shall  not  do  so ;  we  must  do 
our  own  way.'  So  they  went  to  get  more  wbisky.  So  1  take 
it  little  with  them  ;  and  immediately  after  1  had  drunk  it,  I 
went  home,  me  and  .Moses.  Is  a1)out  seven  miles  to  our  house. 
All  way  along  the  i-oad  I  thinking  about  these  two  ways.  Four 
nights  I  do  Hot  sleep  much.  On  Saturday  we  all  went  to  Belle- 
ville again.  There  I  saw  Brother  C'ase.  He  says  to  me,  '  1  Tow 
you  like  Peter  dones'  talk  \ '  1  say  luito  him,  '  Fovu-  nights  I  do 
not  slee{)  much."  And  he  Ix'gan  to  talk  about  religion  of  Jesus 
<'hrist.  (),  1  feel  very  bad  again  ;  I  thought  this.  •  I  .lui  one  of 
<levil  his  men,  because  I  so  wicked.' 

"On  next  Monday  we  all  went  home  again.  That  night  1 
thought  I  would  try  pray  :  this  is  first  ]  ever  did  intend  to  pray. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  pray — my  heart  is  too  hard— I  cannot  say 
but  few  words;    \  say  this:   •()  Lord,   I  am  wicked,  I   am  wicked 
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man,  take  me  out  from  that  everlasting  fire  and  dark  place.' 
Next  morning  I  went  in  the  woods  to  pray ;  no  peace  in  my 
heart  yet.  By-and-bye  I  went  to  other  Indians  to  tell  them 
about  what  them  men  had  said  unto  us  at  Belleville ;  so  I  went 
home  again.  By-and-bye  we  went  to  cross  the  Bay  on  Sahgegwin 
Island.  So  Indians  come  there  on  Island.  By-and-bye  we  begin 
have  prayer-meeting  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  morning.  I  talk 
with  them  all  time.  I  had  boy  about  six  yeai's  old ;  by-and-b}'e 
he  got  sick,  and  died.  I  felt  very  bad.  I  thought  this,  '  I  better 
not  stop  to  pray  to  God ; '  I  went  to  Belleville  to  all  them 
Methodist  men  to  come  on  Sahgegwin  Island  to  pray  for  us.  I 
asked  one  of  them  Methodist  men  for  glass  of  beer  to  comfort  in 
my  heart.  That  man  say  to-  me,  '  Beer  is  not  good  for  you ; 
better  for  yon  to  have  Good  Spirit  in  your  heart.'  None  them 
they  do  not  want  to  come  on  our  wigewaum.  So  I  went  home 
without  glass  of  beer.  So  we  have  prayer-meeting.  None  of  us 
had  religion  yet.  By-and-bye  I  went  to  quarterly  meeting  at 
Mr.  Ketcheson.  I  saw  one  man  and  one  woman  shouting ;  I 
thought  they  were  drunk.  I  thought  this,  '  They  cannot  be 
drunk,  because  is  them  Christian :  must  be  something  in  them.' 
Brother  Belton  he  preached  that  day :  he  says  this,  '  If  any  man 
be  great  sinuei".  Lord  will  forgive  him,  if  only  believe  in  Him.' 
I  thought  this,  '  If  I  do  well,  nuiybe  God  will  forgive  me.'  Alx)ut 
one  week  after  this,  another  quarterly  meeting  at  Seventown,  Mr. 
Dinge's  barn.  In  the  morning  they  had  lovefeast ;  they  give 
each  other  little  bread  and  water  ;  they  give  us  some  too.  that 
piece  and  bread  and  water.  1  do  not  know  what  they  do  it  for. 
When  I  took  it,  the  I»read  hud  stop  in  my  throat,  and  choke  me. 

0  how  I  feel  in  my  heart !  I  feel  very  sick  in  my  heart.  I 
think  this,  '  Suiely  I  belong  to  devil,  because  the  Lord  bread 
choke  m«>  :  T  know  how  that  Great  Spii-it  is  angry  with  me.'  T 
think  this  again,  '  I  do  not  know  what  must  1  do  to  be  save  my 
soul  from  that  everlasting  tin-.'  1  tliought,  '  1  will  try  again.' 
Take  another  piece  and  bread  not   that  the   Lord  l»read,  but  some 

1  got  at  a  house.  I  did  swallow  it  down.  I  feel  worse  agaiii, 
because  I  swallowed  down  that  bread.  0  how  1  feel  in  my 
heart!     I  feel  like  this — if  I   in  under  the  water. 
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'"  In  afternoon  we  went  to  prayer-meeting  in  the  Old  House, 
about  five  o'clock,  and  Peter  Jone.s  says  to  us,  *  Let  us  lift  up 
our  hearts  to  God.'  I  look  at  him ;  I  do  not  understand  him. 
I  think  this,  *  If  I  do  this— take  my  heart  out  of  my  body,  I 
.shall  be  died.'  However,  I  kneel  down  to  pi'ay  to  God.  I  do  not 
know  what  to  say  to  ask  for  religion ;  I  only  say  this  :  '  O, 
Keshamunedo,  shahnanemeshini  !  '  *0  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me, 
poor  sinner  ! '  By-and-bye,  the  good  Lord  He  pour  His  Spirit 
upon  my  poor  wretched  heart ;  then  I  shout  and  happy  in  my 
heart.  I  feel  very  light,  and  after  prayer-meeting  I  went  to  tell 
Peter  Jones  how  I  feel  in  my  heai-t.  I  say  to  him  this,  '  I  feel 
something  in  my  heart.'  Peter  says  to  me,  '  Lord  bless  you  now.' 
O  how  glad  in  my  heai't  !  I  look  around,  and  look  over  other 
side  a  Bay,  and  look  up,  and  look  in  the  woods ;  the  same  is 
everything  new  to  me.  I  hope  I  got  religion  that  day.  I  thank 
the  Great  Spirit  what  He  done  for  me.  I  want  to  l»e  like  the 
man  which  l)uilt  his  house  u})on  a.  rock.     Amen." 

Mr.  Sunday  lived  for  many  years  a  godly,  consistent  life, 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  either  in  England  or  Canada,  and 
then  died  at  a  good  old  age.  His  end  was  joyous  and  triumphant. 
His  body  rests  in  the  beautiful  little  cemetery  at  Alnwick,  near 
Rice  Lake,  close  by  all  tlftit  is  mortnl  of  the  Rev.  William  Case, 
his  beloved  spiritual  father. 
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TiiK  Rev.  Henry  Steinheuk. 

One  of  the  most  devoted  and  successful  of  our  native  Indian 
missionaries  was  the  Hev.  Henry  Steinhei'R. 

When  a  poor  little  pagan  child,  wretched  and  neglected,  he 
was  picked  up  1>y  th(<  Rev.  William  Case,  who  patiently  cared 
for  the  lad,  '"id  not  oidy  taught  him  the  simple  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  also  laid  the  foundation  of  an  English  e<lucation, 
which  afterwards  ])6came  so  extensive  that  many  a  white  man 
might  honestly  have  envied  him. 

As  the  lx)y  was  observed  to  !>••  th(^  jtossessor  of  a  very  musical 
voice,  Mr.  Case  selected  him  to  Ikj  one  of  a  little  company  of 
native  children   with   whom   he    travelled   extensively   thi-ough 
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various  parts  of  the  Northern  States,  where,  before  large  aiidiences, 
they  sang  their  sweet  Indian  hjonns  and  gave  addresses,  and 
thus  showed  to  the  people  what  could  be  done  by  the  Indians, 


HEV.  HKNIIY  STEINHEUR. 


who,  by  too  many,  were  only  considered  as  unmitigated  evils,  as 
(piickly  as  possible  to  be  legislated  u'lt  of  existence. 

In  one  of  the  cities  visited  ))y  Mr.  Case  and  his  Indian  l»oys, 
a  gentleman  named  Henry  .Stoinhour  became  so  interested  in  one 
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of  the  bright,  clever  little  Indian  lads  that  he  made  an  offer  to 
Mr.  Case  that  if  the  little  fellow,  who  was  as  yet  only  known 
by  his  native  name,  would  take  his  name,  he  would  pay  all  the 
expense  incurred  in  his  securing  a  first-class  education.  Such  an 
offer  was  not  to  be  despised,  and  so,  from  that  time  forward,  our 
Indian  lad  was  known  as  Henry  Steinheur. 

When  the  lecturing  tour  was  ended,  after  some  preparatory 
work  in  the  Mission  school,  Henry  was  sent  to  Victoria  College  in 
the  town  of  Cobourg,  Canada.  Here  he  remained  for  some  years. 
He  was  not  only  a  first-class  studerxt,  but  also  a  consistent,  devoted 
Christian.  Such  was  his  pi-ogress  in  his  studies  that  he  showed 
that  the  Indian  mind  is  as  capable  as  any  other  to  receive  and 
retain  a  first-class  education. 

With  great  pleasure,  many  years  after  his  college  days  were 
over,  I  heard  him  preach  a  capital  sermon  before  a  large  congre- 
gation containing  many  ministers.  Before  reading  his  text  in 
English  Mr.  Steinheur  read  it  in  Greek,  in  a  way  that  pleased 
the  most  learned  Greek  scholars  present,  although  even  then  he 
had  just  come  in  from  a  far-off  Indian  Mission,  where  for  years 
he  had  only  heard  the  native  dialect  spoken. 

After  his  college  life  was  ended,  he  devoted  himself  most 
thoroughly  to  missionary  work  among  his  own  people,  and  for 
over  forty  years  was  the  same  modest,  unassuming,  iisefxd,  godly 
missionary.  When  I  went  to  Norway  House  I  found  that, 
although  he  had  been  aw.ay  for  years,  liis  name  was  "like 
ointment  poured  forth."  Many  were  the  loving  iiKjuiries  made 
of  me  concerning  him,  and  many  assured  me  that  he  had  l)een 
the  instrument  in  God's  hand  of  leading  them  out  of  the  dense 
darkness  of  their  old  sinful  lives  into  the  Ijlessed  light  of  the 
(Jospel. 

He  spent  the  last  years  of  his  useful  life  among  the  Cree  and 
Stoney  Indians  at  White  Fish  Lnke  and  other  Missions  in  tlie 
great  Saskatchewan  country  of  the  Canadian  North-West.  He 
triumphantly  passed  from  labour  to  reward,  realising  in  his 
closing  hours  the  sustaining  power  of  that  (lOspel  which  he  had 
faithfully  and  lovingly  luoached  to  otiiers.  Two  sons  havi^ 
follow«>d  in  his  footste[)s. 
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The  following  incident,  which  I  had  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Steinlienr,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  steadfastness  of  some  of 
the  Indian  converts.  At  one  of  the  Missions  in  the  Saskatchewan 
country  the  Rev.  William  Rnndle  was  very  much  owned  of  God 
in  the  conversion  of  a  band  of  Indians.  Circumstances  made 
it  necessary  for  Mr.  Rundlf  to  retiu-n  to  England,  where,  at 
Wolverhampton,  in  a  hajiMV  old  age,  he,  at  the  time  of  my 
writing,  still  lives.  For  several  years  the  Indians  at  that  place 
were  never  once  visited  by  a  missionary  or  teacher.  After  many 
days  of  weary  travelling  over  the  prairies,  Mr.  Steinheur  reached 
that  lonely  western  Indian  village.  He  told  me  that  the  hour 
for  camping  overtook  iiim  sevei*al  miles  from  the  village,  but  so 
anxious  was  he  to  be  with  the  people  among  whom  he  had  come 
to  la1x)ur,  and  to  end  his  journey  of  ten  weeks,  that  he  coidd  not 
bear  the  idea  of  camping  so  near  tliem  ;  so  he  pushed  on  in  the 
evening  twilight,  ahead  of  his  party,  to  the  spot  where  he  saw 
the  wigwam  village  on  the  prairies.  When  he  drew  near  to  the 
outermost  wigwam,  which  was  a  large  one,  he  heartl  singing,  and 
great  indeed  was  his  surprise  to  tind  that  instead  of  its  being  the 
monotonous  droning  of  the  pagan  medicino-man  or  conjurer,  it 
was  a  good  Christian  tune,  and  one  with  which  he  was  very 
familiar. 

8oon  the  singing  ceased,  and  then,  after  a  little  pause,  a  clear 
manly  voice  began  to  pray.  For  a  time  the  prayer  seemed  to  be 
all  thanksgiving;  and  then  there  wont  up  an  lu-gent  lequest 
from  the  earnest  su})}>liant :  "  Lord,  send  us  another  missionary 
like  Rundle.  Lord,  send  us  a  missionary  to  teach  us  out  of  Thy 
Avoi'd  more  about  Thyself  and  Thy  Hon  Jesus."  Mr.  Steinheur 
>aid  he  was  thrilled  and  delighted,  and  so  he  lifted  u[)  the  hang- 
ing tanned  leather  skin  door  and  (pi'  tly  entered  in  and  bowed 
down  with  them  in  prayer.  When  they  arose  he  told  them  who 
he  was,  and  that  he  had  come  to  dwell  among  them  as  their 
missionary,  (ireat  indeed  wiis  their  joy  and  excitement.  I'hey 
crowded  around  him,  and  some  of  them  kissed  him,  and  all 
Avelcomed  him  with  shouts,  and  tears  of  gladness,  as  though  he 
had  just  come  down  from  heaven  to  dwell  among  them. 

Anxious  to  know  as  to  the  })eople's  steadfastness  and  integrity 
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through  all  those  yeavH  of  negleet,  when  tlie  Church  had  left  tliem 
alone,  surrounded  by  pagiiu  tl'ibgH,  without  a  missionary  or  reli- 
gious teacher,  I  said  to  Mr,  Htginhtntr,  "  Tell  me,  my  brother,  in 
what  state  did  you  find  them  iw  fegiU'ds  their  religious  life,  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  lUid  theit'  religious  services  ] " 

'*  Brother  Young,"  said  he,  *'  it  Wtt«  just  like  a  Conference 
change  of  ministers.  It  Heemed  to  liie  as  though  my  predecessor 
had  only  been  gone  two  or  thrue  weeks.  They  had  remembered 
the  Sabbath  days  and  had  kept  them.  They  had  not  neglected 
any  of  their  religio\is  servi(3eH,  and  they  were  living  as  consistent 
lives  as  God's  dear  children  iiuy where." 

The  accompanying  portraitn  (p.  25)  are  of  three  of  the  Christian 
Indians  from  those  Wewtei'U  MiHuionn,  Jonas  is  a  Mountain 
Stoney,  Samson  and  Pakan  are  Creen.  Pakan  is  the  chief,  a 
worthy  successor  of  MaHkepetoeii,  who  was  so  foully  murdered  by 
Nah-doos,  the  Blackfoot  chief,  and  the  »tory  of  whose  marvellous 
conversion  has  thrilled  so  nmny  heartn.  At  a  camp  fire  on  the 
western  prairies,  Maskepetoon  heiii'd  read  the  beautiful  chapter 
which  contains  the  Saviour's  pi'ayer  for  His  murderers  :  "  Father, 
foi'give  them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  dtj."  By  the  faithful 
missionary  this  was  held  up  as  the  example  which  must  he 
followed  by  all  those  who  would  he  real  Christians.  The  warlike 
chief  listened  in  amazonient  to  these  requirements,  so  opposite  to 
the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  wild  Indian.  But,  after  he  had 
pondered  them  over,  ho  decided  to  accept  them,  and  showed  the 
genuineness  of  his  conversion  a  tew  days  after  by  forgiving  the 
murderer  of  his  only  son, 
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SEVERAL  letters  wei-e  handed  into  my  study,  where  I  s.at  at 
.  -    work  among  my  books. 

I  was  then  pastor  of  a  Church  in  the  city  of  Hamilton. 
Showers  of  blessing  had  been  descending  upon  us,  and  over  a. 
hundred  and  forty  new  members  had  but  recently  been  received 
into  the  Church.  I  had  availed  my.self  of  the  Christmas  holidays 
by  getting  married,  and  now  was  back  again  with  my  beloved, 
when  these  letters  were  handed  in.  With  only  one  of  them 
have  we  at  present  anything  to  do.  As  near  as  I  can  remember, 
it  read  as  follows  : — 

••  Mission  Rooms,  Toronto,  1  s6s. 
"Rev.  Egerton  R.  Young. 
"  Dear  Brother, — At  a  large  and  influential  meeting  of  the 
Missionary  Committee,  held  yesterday,  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  .ask  you  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indian  trilies  at 
Norway  House,  and  in  the  North -West  Territories  north  of  Lake 
Winnipeg.  An  early  answer  signifying  your  acceptance  of  this 
will  much  oblige, 

"  Yours  attectionately, 

"  E.  Wood, 
"  L.  Taylor." 
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I  read  the  letter,  and  then  handed  it,  without  comment,  across 
the  table  to  Mrs.  Yoimg — the  bride  of  but  a  few  days — foi'  her 
perusal.  She  read  it  over  carefully,  and  then,  after  a  quiet 
moment,  as  was  quite  natural,  asked,  "  What  does  this  mean  ?  " 
*'  I  can  hardly  tell,"  I  replied ;  "  but  it  is  evident  that  it  means 
a  good  deal." 

"  Have  you  volunteered  to  go  as  a  missioriaiy  to  that  far-off 
land  1 "  she  asked. 

"  Why,  no.  Much  as  I  love,  and  deeply  interested  as  I  have 
ever  been  in  the  missionary  work  of  our  Church,  I  have  not 
made  the  first  move  in  tliis  directicii.  Years  ago  I  used  to  think 
I  wov.ld  love  to  go  to  a  foreign  field,  but  lately,  as  the  Lord  has 
been  so  blessing  us  here  in  the  home  woi-k,  and  has  given  us  such 
a  glorious  revival,  I  should  have  thought  it  like  running  away 
from  duty  to  have  volunteered  for  any  other  field." 

"Well,  here  is  this  letter;  wliat  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"  That  is  just  what  I  would  like  to  know,"  was  my  answer. 

"  There  is  one  thing  we  can  do,"  she  said  quietly ;  and  we 
bowed  ourselves  in  i»rayer,  and  "  spretid  the  letter  offor  j  the 
Lord,"  and  asked  for  v/isdom  to  guide  us  aright  in  this  important 
matter  which  had  so  suddenly  come  upon  us,  and  which,  if  carried 
out,  would  completely  change  all  tlie  plans  and  purposes  which 
we,  the  young  married  couple,  in  all  the  joyousness  of  our  honey- 
moon, had  just  been  marking  out.  We  earnestly  prayed  for  Divine 
light  and  guidance  tt)  be  so  clearly  revealed  that  we  could  not 
be  mistaken  as  to  our  duty. 

As  we  arose  from  our  knees,  I  quietly  said  to  Mrs.  Young, 
"  Have  you  any  impression  on  your  mind  as  to  our  duty  in  this 
matter?" 

Her  eyes  were  sutt'used  in  tears,  but  the  voice,  though  low,  was 
firm,  as  she  replied,  "  The  call  has  come  very  unexpectedly,  l)ut 
I  think  it  is  from  (iod,  an<l  we  will  go." 

My  Church  and  its  kind  otficials  strongly  opposed  my  leaving 
them,  especially  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when,  they  said,  so  many 
new  converts,  through  my  instrumentality,  had  been  brought  into 
the  Churcli. 

I  consulted  my  beloved  ministerial  brethren  in  the  city,  and 
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with  but  one  exception  the  rej^ly  was,  "  Remain  at  your  present 
station,  where  God  has  so  abundantly  blessed  your  labours."  The 
answer  of  the  one  bx-other  who  did  not  join  in  with  the  others 
has  never  been  forgotten.  As  it  may  do  good,  I  will  put  it  on 
record.  When  I  showed  him  the  letter,  and  asked  what  I  should 
do  in  reference  to  it,  he,  much  to  my  sui-prise,  became  deeply 
agitated,  and  wept  like  a  child.  When  he  could  control  his 
emotions,  he  said,  "  For  my  answer  let  me  give  you  a  little  of 
my  history. 

"  Years  ago,  I  was  very  happily  situated  in  the  ministry  in  the 
Old  Land.  I  loved  my  work,  my  home,  and  my  wife  passionately. 
I  had  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  my  people,  and  thought  I 
was  as  happy  as  I  could  be  this  side  heaven.  One  day  there 
came  a  letter  from  the  Wesleyan  Mission  Rooms  in  London, 
asking  if  I  would  go  out  as  a  missionary  to  the  West  Indies. 
Without  consideration,  and  without  making  it  a  matter  of  pi*ayer, 
I  at  once  sent  back  a  positive  refusal. 

"  From  that  day,"  he  continued,  "  everything  went  wrong  with 
me.  Heaven's  smile  seemed  to  have  left  me.  I  lost  my  grip 
upon  my  people.  My  influence  for  good  over  them  left  me,  I 
could  not  tell  how.  My  once  happy  home  was  blasted,  and  in 
all  my  trouble  I  got  no  sympathy  from  my  Church  or  in  the 
community.  I  had  to  resign  my  position,  and  leave  the  place. 
I  fell  into  darkness,  and  lost  my  hold  \\\)on  God.  A  few  years 
ago  I  came  out  to  this  country.  God  has  restored  me  to  the 
light  of  His  countenance.  The  C  hurch  has  been  very  sympathetic 
and  indulgent.  For  years  I  have  been  permitted  to  labour  in 
her  fold,  and  for  this  I  rejoice.  But,"  he  added,  with  emphasis, 
"  I  long  ago  came  to  the  resolve  that  if  ever  the  Church  asked 
me  to  go  to  the  West  Indies,  or  to  any  other  Mission  field,  I 
would  be  careful  about  sending  back  an  abrupt  refusal." 

I  ix)ndered  over  his  words  and  his  experience,  and  talked  about 
them  with  my  good  wife,  and  we  decided  to  go.  Our  loving 
fi'iends  were  startled  at  our  resolve,  but  soon  gave  us  their 
benedictions,  united  to  tangible  evidences  of  their  regard.  A 
blessed  peace  filled  oiir  soids,  and  we  longed  to  l)e  away  and  at 
work  in  the  new  field  which  had  so  suddenly  opened  before  us. 
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•'  Yes.  we  will  pro.     Wo  may  no  longer  doubt 
To  give  up  friends,  and  home,  and  every  tie, 
Thiit  binds  our  heart  to  thee,  our  country. 

Henceforth,  then, 
It  matters  not  if  storms  or  sunshine  be 
Our  earthly  lot.  bitter  or  sweet  our  cup. 
We  only  pray.  God  lit  us  for  the  work, 
God  make  us  holy,  and  our  spirits  nerve 
For  the  stern  hour  of  strife.     Let  us  but  know 
There  is  an  Arm  unseen  that  holds  us  up. 
An  Eye  that  kindly  watches  all  our  path, 
Till  we  our  weary  pilgrimage  have  done. 
Let  us  but  know  we  have  a  Friend  that  waiLj 
To  welcome  us  to  glory,  and  we  joy 
To  tread  that  drear  and  northern  wilderness." 

The  grand  valedictory  services  wore  held  in  tJie  old  Richmond 
Street  .Church,  Toronto,  Thursday,  May  7th,  18G8.  The  church 
was  crowded,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  very  great.  The  honoured 
President  of  the  Conference  for  that  year,  the  Rev.  James  Elliott, 
who  presided,  was  the  one  who  had  ordained  nie  a  few  months 
before.  Many  were  the  speakers.  Among  them  was  the  liev. 
Ceorge  McDougall,  who  ah-eady  had  had  a  varied  experience  of 
missionary  life.  He  had  something  to  talk  about,  to  which  it 
was  woi'tli  listening.  The  Rev.  Cieorge  Young,  also,  had  much 
that  was  interesting  to  say,  as  he  was  there  bidding  farewell  to 
his  own  Church  and  to  the  people,  of  whom  he  had  long  been 
the  ])eloved  pastor.  Dr.  Punshou,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Kngland,  was  jtresent,  and  g.ive  one  of  his  inimitable  magnetic 
addresses.  The  memory  of  his  loving,  cheering  w(n'(ls  al)ode  with 
us  for  niany  a  day. 

It  was  also  a  great  joy  to  us  that  my  honoured  father,  the 
Rev.  William  Young,  was  with  us  on  the  platform  at  this 
imjn-essive  farewell  service.  For  many  years  he  had  been  one 
of  that  heroic  band  of  pioneer  ministers  in  Canada  who  had  lai«l 
so  grandly  and  well  the  foundations  of  the  Church  which,  with 
others,  luul  contri))uted  >•()  much  to  the  spiritual  dev(>loj>ment  of 
the  country.  His  lH'ne<lictions  and  l)lessings  weie  among  the 
piiz(>(l  favours  in  these  eventful  hours  in  our  new  career. 

My  father  had  been  intimately  ac(juainted  with  William  Case 
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and  James  Evans,  and  at  times  had  been  partially  ass jciated 
with  them  in  Indian  evangelisation.  He  had  faith  in  the  power 
of  tlie  Gospel  to  save  even  Indians,  and  now  lejoiced  that  he  had 
a  son  and  daughter  who  liad  consecrated  themselves  to  thi:5  work. 


IIKV.  WII.I.IA.M    YOlNli. 


As  a  long  journey  of  many  hundredH  of  miles  would  liave  to 
be  made  liy  »is  after  getting  beyond  cars  or  st('iimlM)ats  in  the 
Wotern  States,  it  was  decided  that  we  should  take  our  own 
horses  and  canvas-covered  waggons  from  Ontario  with  us.     We 
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arranged  to  make  Hamilton  our  starting-point ;  and  on  Monday, 
the  11th  of  May,  18G8,  our  little  company  filed  out  of  that  city 
towards  St.  Catherine's,  where  we  were  to  take  passage  in  a 
"  propeller  "  for  Milwaukee.  Thus  our  adventurous  journey  was 
begun. 

The  following  was  our  party.  First,  the  Rev.  George  McDougall, 
who  for  years  had  been  successfully  doing  the  work  of  a  faithful 
missionary  among  the  Indians  in  the  distant  Saskatchewan 
country,  a  thousand  miles  north-west  of  the  Red  River  country. 
He  had  come  down  to  Canada  for  reinforcements  for  the  work, 
and  had  not  failed  in  his  eftbrts  to  secure  them.  As  he  was  an 
old,  experienced  Western  traveller,  he  was  the  guide  of  the  party. 

Next  was  the  Rev.  George  Young,  with  his  wife  and  son.  Dr. 
Young  had  consented  to  go  and  begin  the  work  in  the  Red  River 
Settlement,  a  place  where  Methodism  had  never  before  had  a 
footing.     Grandly  and  well  did  he  succeed  in  his  eftbrts. 

Next  came  the  genial  Rev.  Peter  Cam})l)ell,  who,  with  his 
brave  wife  and  two  little  girls,  relimjuished  a  pleasant  Circuit 
to  go  to  the  distant  Mission  field  among  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
West  prairies.  We  had  also  with  us  two  ^Messrs.  Snyders,  brothers 
of  Mrs.  Campbell,  who  had  consecrated  themselves  to  the  work 
as  teachers  among  the  distant  Indian  tril)es.  Several  other 
young  men  were  in  our  party,  and  in  Dacota  we  were  joined  by 
"Joe"  and  "Job,"  a  couple  of  young  Imlians. 

These,  with  the  writer  and  his  wife,  constituted  our  party  of 
fifteen  or  twenty.  At  St.  (.'atherin(»'s  on  the  Welland  Canal  we 
shij)ped  our  (mtfit,  and  took  passage  on  l)o»rd  the  steamer  A' /»^><Ve 
for  jMilwaukee. 

The  vessel  was  very  much  crowded,  and  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  discomfort.  In  jjassing  through  Lake  ^lichignn  we  encounteicil 
rough  weather,  and.  as  a  natural  result,  sea-sickness  assailed  the 
great  majuiity  of  our  party. 

We  reached  Milwaukee  on  Sabl)ath,  the  I7th  of  May.  We 
f(nuul  it  then  a  lively,  wide-awake  Americo-Clerman  city.  Thcic 
did  not  seem  to  l)e,  on  the  part  of  the  iiudtitudes  wliom  we  met, 
much  respect  for  the  Sabbath.  Business  was  in  full  blast  in 
many  of  th«'  streets,  and  tliere  were  Ijut  few  evidences  that  it  was 
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tlie  day  of  rest.  Doubtless  there  were  many  who  had  not  defiled 
their  garments  and  had  not  profaned  the  day,  liut  we  weary 
travellers  had  not  then  time  to  find  them  out. 

Although  we  had  taken  the  precaution  to  l)ond  everything 
through  to  the  North-West,  and  had  the  American  Consular 
certificate  to  the  effect  that  every  regulation  had  been  complied 
with,  we  were  subjected  to  many  vexatious  delays  and  expenses 
by  the  Custom  House  officials.  So  delayed  were  we  that  we  had 
to  telegraph  to  head-quarters  at  Washington  about  the  matter  ; 
and  soon  there  came  the  orders  to  the  over-ofdcious  officials  to  at 
once  allow  us  to  proceed.  Two  valua1)le  days,  however,  had  been 
lost  by  their  obstructiveness.  Whv  cannot  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  lying  side  by  side,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
devise  some  mutually  advantageous  scheme  of  reciprocity,  by 
which  the  vexatious  delays  and  annoyances  and  expense  of  these 
Custom  Houses  t-an  1)6  done  away  with  i 

We  left  Milwaukee  for  La  Crosse  on  the  Mississippi  on  Tuesda}' 
evening  at  eight  o'clock.  At  La  Crosse  we  embarked  on  the 
steamer  Milwaukee  for  St.  Paul's.  These  large  fiat-bottomed 
steamers  are  (juite  an  institution  on  these  western  rivers.  Draw- 
ing but  a  few  inches  of  water,  thoy  glide  over  sandbars  where 
the  witter  is  very  shallow,  and,  swinging  in  against  the  shore, 
liind  and  receive  passengers  and  freight  where  wharves  are 
luiknown,  or  where,  if  they  existed,  they  would  be  lial^le  to  be 
swept  away  in  the  great  spring  freshets. 

The  scenery  in  many  ]>laces  along  the  up[»er  ^Mississippi  is  very 
fine.  High  lK)ld  bluils  i-ise  up  in  wondrous  variety  and  picturesque 
beauty.  In  some  places  they  are  composed  of  naked  rock.  Others 
are  covered  to  their  very  siBumit  with  the  ricliest  green.  Here, 
a  few  years  ago,  the  war-whoop  of  the  Indians  sounded,  and  the 
buHiilo  swiirmed  around  these  Buttes,  and  ([uenched  their  thirst 
in  these  waters.  Now  the  slirill  whistle  of  the  steamer  disturbs 
the  solitudt's,  and  echoes  and  re-echo(>s  with  wondrous  distinctness 
among  the  high  bluils  and  fertili'  vales. 

••  .Wcstwnnl  the  Stnr  of  Emjiiie  takes  its  way." 

W(>  nrrived  at  St.  Paul's  on  Thursihiv  forenoon,  iind  found  it 
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to  be  a  stirring  city,  beautifully  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Mississippi.  We  liad  several  hours  of  good  hard  work  in 
getting  our  caravan  in  order,  purchasing  supplies,  and  making  all 
iinal  arrangements  for  the  long  journey  that  was  before  us.  For 
beyond  this  the  iron  horse  had  not  yet  penetrated,  and  the  great 
surging  waves  of  immigration,  which  soon  after  rolled  over  into 
those  fertile  territories,  had  as  yet  been  only  little  ripples. 

Our  splendid  horses,  which  had  been  cooped  up  in  the  holds  of 
vessels,  or  cramped  up  in  luicomfortable  freight  cars,  were  now 
to  have  an  opportunity  for  exercising  their  limbs,  and  showing  of 
what  mettle  they  were  made.  At  -4  p.m.  we  filed  out  of  the  city. 
The  recollection  of  that  first  ride  on  the  prairie  will  live  on  as 
long  as  memory  holds  her  throne.  The  day  was  one  of  those 
gloriously  perfect  ones  that  are  but  rarely  given  us,  as  if  to  show 
what  earth  must  have  been  before  the  Fall.  The  sky,  the  air,  the 
landscape — everything  seemed  in  such  harmony  and  so  perfect, 
that  involuntarily  I  exclaimed,  "  If  Ciod's  footstool  is  so  glorious, 
Avhat  will  the  throne  be  ?  " 

We  journeyed  a  few  miles,  then  encamped  for  the  night.  We 
were  all  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  seemed  to  rejoice  that  we  were 
getting  away  from  civilisation,  and  more  and  more  out  into  the 
wilderness,  although  for  days  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  frontier 
villages  .-md  settlements,  which,  however,  as  we  journeyed  on, 
were  rapidly  diminishing  in  numl)er. 

After  several  days'  travelling  we  encamped  on  the  western 
side  of  tjie  ^Mississippi,  near  where  the  thriving  town  of  C'lear 
Water  now  stands.  xVs  some  of  our  carts  and  travelling  ecpiipage 
had  begun  to  show  signs  of  weakness,  it  was  thought  prudent  to 
give  everything  a  thorough  overhauling  ere  we  pushed  out  from 
tliis  ])oint,  as  beyond  this  tliere  was  no  place  where  i,  .■'stance 
could  be  obtained.  We  had  iu  our  encaniitiiient  eight  tents, 
fourteen  horses,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  i)ersons,  counting  big 
and  little,  whites  and  Indians.  Whenever  we  camj)ed  our  horses 
were  turned  h)ose  in  the  luxuriant  prairie  grass,  the  only  pre- 
caution taken  being  to  '"hobble"'  tiiem,  as  the  work  of  tying  tlieir 
for«!feet  togetiicr  is  called.  It  seemed  a  little  cruel  at  first,  and 
.•some  of  our  spirit»'d  horses  resented  it,  and  struggled  a  good  deal 
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against  it  as  an  infringement  on  their  liberties.  But  they  soon 
became  used  to  it,  and  it  served  the  good  purpose  we  had  in  view — 
namely,  that  of  keeping  them  from  straying  far  away  from  the 
camp  during  the  night. 

At  one  place,  where  we  were  obliged  to  stop  for  a  few  days  to 
repair  broken  axle-trees,  I  passed  througli  an  adventure  that  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.     Some  friendly  settlers  came  to  our  camp, 


and  gave  us  the  uniileasant  information,  that  a  number  of  notori- 
ous jiorso-thieves  were  prowling  around,  and  it  would  be  advisable 
for  us  to  keep  a  sliiirp  look-out  on  our  splendid  I'aiiadian  horses. 
As  there  wms  an  isolated  Imrii  about  hiilf  a  mile  or  so  from  the 
caiiii>,  t!  't  had  lieen  put  up  l)y  ;i  sottlcr  wlio  wouhl  not  re(iuiro 
it  until  liarvest,  wo  olitained  permission  to  use  it  as  a  place  in 
Avliioii    to    keep   our    Jiorses   during   the    nights    wliile    we    were 
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detained  in  the  settlement.  Two  of  our  party  were  detailed  each 
night  to  act  as  a  guard.  One  evening,  as  Ur.  Young's  son  George 
and  I,  who  had  been  selected  for  this  duty,  were  about  start- 
ing from  the  camp  for  our  post,  I  overheard  our  old  veteran 
guide,  the  Rev.  Geoi-ge  McDougall,  say,  in  a  bantering  sort  of 
way,  "  Pretty  guards  they  are  !  Why,  some  of  my  Indian  boys 
could  go  and  steal  every  horse  from  them  without  the  slightest 
trouble." 

8tung  to  the  quick  by  the  remark,  I  replied,  "  Mr.  McDougall, 
I  think  I  have  the  best  horse  in  the  company  ;  but  if  you  or  any 
of  your  Indians  can  steal  him  out  of  that  barn  between  sundown 
and  sunrise,  you  may  keep  him  ! " 

We  tethered  the  horses  in  a  line,  and  fastened  securely  all  the 
doors  but  the  large  front  one.  We  arranged  our  seats  where  we 
were  partially  concealed,  but  where  we  could  see  our  horses,  and 
could  command  every  door  with  our  rifles.  In  quiet  tones  we 
chatted  about  various  things,  until  about  one  o'clock,  when  all 
became  hushed  and  still.  The  novelty  of  the  situation  impressed 
me,  and,  sitting  there  in  the  darkness,  I  could  not  help  contrast- 
ing my  present  position  with  the  one  I  had  occupied  a  few  weeks 
before.  Then  the  pastor  of  a  city  Church,  in  the  midst  of  a 
blessed  I'evival,  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  of  civilisation  ; 
now  out  here  in  Minnesota,  in  this  bai-n,  sitting  on  a  bundle  of 
prairie  grass  through  the  long  hours  of  night  with  a  breech- 
loading  ritle  in  hand,  guarding  a  number  of  horses  from  a  band 
of  horse-thieves. 

"  Hush  !  what  is  that  % " 

A  hand  is  surely  on  the  door  feeling  for  tlie  wooden  latch. 
We  mentally  say,  "  You  have  made  too  much  noise,  ]Mr.  Thief, 
for  your  i)urpose,  and  you  are  discovered."  ^oou  the  door  opened 
a  little.  As  it  was  a  beautiful  starlight  night,  the  form  of  a  tall 
man  was  plainly  visible  in  the  opening.  Covering  him  with  ray 
rifle,  and  about  to  Are,  (juick  as  a  flash  came  the  thought,  "  Bettt>r 
be  sure  that  that  man  is  a  horse-thief,  or  one  intent  on  evil,  ere 
you  Are  ;  for  it  is  at  any  time  a  serious  thing  to  send  a  sold  so 
suddenly  into  eternity."  So  keei)ing  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder,  I 
shouted  out,  "  Who's  there '{  " 
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"  Why,  it's  only  your  friend  Matthew,"  said  our  tall  friend,  as 
lie  came  stumbling  along  in  the  darkness;  ''(jueer  if  you  don't 
know  me  by  this  time." 

As  the  thought  came  to  me  of  how  near  I  had  been  to  sending 
him  into  the  other  world,  a  strange  feeling  of  faintness  came  over 
me,  and,  Hinging  my  rifle  from  me,  I  sank  back  trembling  like 
a  leaf. 

Meanwhile  the  good-natured  fellow,  little  knowing  the  risk  he 
had  run,  and  not  seeing  the  effect  his  thoughtless  action  had 
produced  on  me,  talked  on,  saying  that  as  it  was  so  hot  and  close 
over  at  the  tents  that  he  could  not  sleep  there,  he  thought  he 
would  come  over  and  stop  with  us  in  the  barn. 

There  was  considerable  excitement,  and  some  strong  words 
were  uttered  at  th.e  camp  next  morning  at  his  breach  of  ordei's 
and  narrow  escape,  since  instructions  had  been  given  to  all  that 
none  should,  'inder  any  consideration,  go  near  the  barn  while  it 
was  being  guarded. 

At  another  place  in  Minnesota  we  came  across  a  party  who 
were  restoring  their  homes,  and  "  building  up  their  waste  places  " 
desolated  by  the  terrible  Sioux  wars  of  but  a  short  time  before. 
As  they  had  nearly  all  of  them  suffered  by  that  fearful  struggle, 
they  were  very  bitter  in  their  feelings  towards  the  Indians,  com- 
pletely ignoring  the  fact  that  the  whites  were  to  blaioe  for  that 
last  sanguinary  outbreak,  in  which  nine  hundred  lives  were  lost, 
and  a  section  of  country  larger  than  some  of  the  New  England 
States  was  laid  desolate.  It  is  now  an  undisputed  fact  that  the 
greed  and  dishonesty  of  the  Indian  agents  of  the  United  States 
caused  that  terrible  war  (.f  1863.  The  principal  agent  receive'^ 
$000,000  in  gold  from  the  Government,  which  belonged  to  the 
Indians,  and  was  to  be  paid  to  Little  Crow  and  the  other  chiefs 
41  nd  members  of  the  tribe.  The  agent  took  advantage  of  the 
])remium  on  gold,  which  in  those  days  was  very  high,  and 
exchanged  the  gold  for  greenbacks,  and  with  these  paid  the 
Indians,  putting  the  enormous  ditl'erence  in  his  own  pocket. 
When  the  payments  began,  Little  Crow,  who  knew  what  he  had 
u  right  to  according  to  the  Treaty,  said,  "  Gold  dollars  worth 
more  than  paper  dollars.     You  pay  us  gold."     The  agent  refused, 
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and  the  war  followed,  TIiIm  Ih  only  one  instance  out  of  scores,  in 
which  the  gi-eed  and  selflnbuoMM  (tf  n  few  have  plunged  the  country 
into  war,  causing  the  Ionm  «»f  hutidi'edK  of  lives  and  millions  of 
treasure. 

In  addition  to  thin,  tUeNB  Hriiiit"  unprincipled  agents,  with  their 
hired  accomplices  and  sulwidiMpd  press,  in  order  to  hide  the 
enormity  of  their  crimoH,  and  to  divert  nttention  from  themselves 
and  their  crookedness,  syMteiiiatlt'ally  and  incessantly  misrepresent 
and  vilify  the  Indian  cl)iiriK!t(M'. 

"  Stay  and  be  our  miniHtei',"  Hriid  Home  of  these  settlers  to  me 
in  one  place.  "  We'll  Hepuro  for  ytm  a  good  location,  and  will 
help  you  get  in  some  oropK,  tiiul  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  make 
you  comfortable." 

When  they  saw  we  were  nil  proof  aguinst  their  appeals,  they 
changed  their  tactics,  and  olio  exclaimed,  "  You'll  never  get 
through  the  ImUan  country  north  with  those  tine  horses  and  all 
that  fine  truck  you  have," 

"  O  yes,  we  will,"  said  Mr.  McDotigall ;  "  we  have  a  little  flag 
that  will  carry  us  in  HiitVty  through  any  Indian  tribe  in 
America." 

They  doubted  the  asHevtion  very  much,  but  we  found  it  to  be 
literally  true,  at  all  events  mh  regarded  the  Sioux ;  for  when,  a 
few  days  later,  we  met  thoiii,  our  Itnion  Jack  fluttering  from  the 
whip-stalk  caused  thont  to  tling  tlioir  guns  in  the  grass,  and 
come  crowding  rouutl  um  witli  oxtended  hands,  saying,  through 
those  who  understood  their  hdigtiage,  that  they  were  glad  to  see 
and  shake  hands  with  the  Mubji^ctw  of  the  *'  Great  Mother  "  across 
the  waters. 

When  we,  in  our  journ(\y  noi'th,  reached  their  country,  and 
saw  them  coming  down  upon  uh,  at  Mr.  McDougall's  orders 
we  stowed  away  our  riiloM  and  t'ovolvors  inside  of  our  waggons, 
and  met  them  as  friondw,  unnriaed  and  fearless.  They  smoked 
the  pipe  of  peace  with  thowt  of  otir  party  who  could  use  tlio 
weed,  and  others  drank  toa  with  the  rest  of  us.  As  we  were 
in  profound  ignorance  of  tholi'  language,  and  they  of  ours, 
some   of    us   had    not   much    convorsation   Avith    them    beyond 
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McDongall  and  our  own  Indians,  they  assured  us  of  their 
friendship. 

We  pitched  our  tents,  hobbled  our  horses  and  turned  them 
loose,  as  usiuvl.  We  cooked  our  evening  meals,  said  our  prayers, 
unrolled  our  camp-beds,  and  lay  down  to  rest  without  earthly 
sentinels  or  j'liards  around  us,  although  the  camp-fires  of  these 
so-called  "treacherous  and  bloodthirsty"  Sioux  could  be  seen  in 
the  distaiice,  and  we  knew  their  sharp  eyes  were  upon  us.  Yet 
we  lay  down  and  slept  in  peace,  and  arose  in  safety.  Nothing 
was  disturbed  or  stolen. 

So  much  for  a  clean  record  of  honotiralile  dealing  with  a  people 
who,  while  quick  to  resent  when  provoked,  are  mindful  of  kind- 
nesses received,  and  are  as  faithful  to  their  promises  and  treaty 
obligations,  as  are  ony  other  of  the  races  of  the  world. 

We  were  thirty  days  in  making  the  trip  from  St.  Paul's  to  the 
Red  River  settlement.  We  had  to  ford  a  large  number  of 
bridgeless  streams.  Some  of  them  took  us  three  or  foiu-  days 
to  get  our  whole  party  across.  We  not  unfrequently  had  seme 
of  our  waggi^ns  stuck  in  the  quicksands,  or  so  sunk  in  the 
quagmires  that  the  combined  strength  of  all  the  men  of  our 
party  was  required  to  get  them  out.  Often  the  ladies  of  our 
company,  with  shoes  and  stockings  oft',  would  b-^  seen  bravely 
wading  across  wide  streams,  where  now  in  luxurious  comfort,  in 
p.irlour  cars,  travellers  are  whirled  along  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  an  hoiu-.     They  were  a  cheerful,  brave  band  of  pioneers. 

The  weather,  on  the  whole,  was  pleasant,  but  we  had  some 
drenching  rain-storms ;  and  thnn  the  spirits  of  some  of  the  party 
went  down,  and  they  wondered  whatever  possessed  them  to  leave 
their  happy  homes  for  such  exile  and  wretchedness  as  this.  There 
was  one  fearful,  tornado-like  storm  that  assailed  us  when  we  were 
encamped  ,for  the  night  on  the  western  bank  of  Red  River. 
Tents  were  instantly  blown  down.  Heavy  waggons  were  driven 
before  it,  and  for  a  time  confusion  reigned  supreme.  Fortunately 
nobody  was  hurt,  and  most  of  the  things  blown  away  were 
recovered  the  next  day. 

Our  Sabbaths  were  days  'A  quiet  rest  and  'lelightf ul  communic  i 
with  God.     Together  we  worshipped  Hiui  Who  dwelleth  not  in 
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temples  made  with  hands.  Many  were  the  precious  communions 
we  had  with  Him  Who  had  been  our  Comforter  and  our  Refuge 
under  other  circumstances,  and  Who,  having  now  called  vis  to 
this  new  work  and  novel  life,  was  sweetly  fidfiUing  in  us  the 
blessed  promise :  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

STILL  ON  THE  ROUTE  -FORT  GARRY— BREAKING  UP  OF  OUR  PARTY  OF 
MISSIONARIES— LOWER  FORT— HOSPITABLE  HUDSON'S  BAY  OFFICIALS 
—PECULIARITIES— FOURTEEN  DAYS  IN  A  LITTLE  OPEN  BOAT  ON 
STORMY  LAKE  WINNIPEG— STRANGE  EXPERIENCES— HAPPY  CHRISTIAN 
INDIAN    BOATMEN — ''IN   PERILS   BY   WATERS. "i 


AT  Fort  Garrv  in  the  Red  River  settlement,  now  the  fiourisliing 
city  of  Winnipeg,  our  party,  which  had  so  long  travelled 
together,  broke  up  with  mutual  regrets.  The  Rev.  George 
Young  and  his  family  remained  to  commence  the  first  Methodist 
Mission  in  that  place.  Many  Avere  his  discouragements  and 
difficulties,  but  glorious  have  been  his  successes.  More  to  him 
than  to  any  other  man  is  due  the  prominent  position  which  the 
Methodist  Church  now  occupies  in  the  North-West.  His  station 
was  one  calling  for  rare  tact  and  ability.  The  Riel  Rebellion, 
and  the  disalieetion  of  the  Half-breed  popidation,  made  his 
position  at  times  one  of  dangei'  and  insecurity ;  but  he  proved 
himself  to  be  equnl  to  every  emergency.  In  addition  to  the 
many  duties  devolving  upon  him  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  amidst  so  many  discordant  elements,  a  great  many  extra 
cares  were  imposed  upon  him  by  the  isolated  missionaries  in 
the  interior,  who  looked  to  him  for  the  purchasing  and  sending 
out  to  them,  as  best  he  could,  of  their  much-needed  supplies. 
His  kindly  laborious  efforts  for  their  comfort  can  never  be 
forgotten. 

The  Revs.  George  McDougall  and  Peter  Campbell,  with  the 
teachers  and  other  members  of  the  party,  pushed  on,  with  their 
horses,  waggons,  and  carts,  for  the  still  farther  North- West,  the 
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srreat  North  Haskntchewau  River,  twelve  luuidred  miles  farther 
into  tlie  interior. 

During  the  first  part  of  their  journey  over  the  fertile  but  then 
unbroken  praii'ies,  the  only  inhabitants  they  met  were  the 
roving  Indians  and  Half-breeds,  whose  rude  wigwams  and  un- 
couth noisy  carts  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  have  been 
re[.laced  by  the  comfortable  liabitations  of  energetic  settlers,  and 
the  swiftly  moving  trains  of  the  railroads. 

From  Fort  Garry  Mrs.  Young  and  myself  performed  the  rest 
of  our  journey  by  water,  going  down  the  lied  lliver  to  its  mouth, 
and  then  along  the  whole  length  of  the  stormy  Lake  Winnipeg, 
and  beyond,  to  our  own  far-off  northern  home.  The  trip  was 
made  in  what  is  called  "  the  Hudson's  Bay  inland  boat."  These 
lK)ats  are  constructed  like  large  skifi's,  only  each  end  is  sharp. 
They  have  neither  deck  nor  cabin.  They  are  furnished  with  a 
mast  and  a  large  square  sail,  both  of  which  are  stowed  away 
when  the  ^vind  is  not  favoural)le  for  sailing.  They  are  manned 
by  six  or  eight  oarsmen,  and  are  supposed  to  carry  about  foui' 
tons  of  merchandise.  They  can  stand  a  rough  sea,  and  weather 
very  severe  gales,  as  we  found  out  during  our  years  of  adven- 
turous trips  in  them.  When  there  is  ni)  favourable  wind  for 
sailing,  the  stalwart  boatmen  push  out  their  heavy  oars,  and, 
bending  their  sturdy  backs  to  the  work,  and  keeping  the  most 
perfect  time,  are  often  able  to  make  their  sixty  miles  a  day.  But 
this  toiling  at  the  oar  is  slavish  work,  and  the  favouring  gale, 
even  if  it  develops  into  a  fierce  storm,  is  always  preferable  to  a 
dead  calm.  These  noi-thern  Indians  make  capital  sailors,  and  in 
the  sudden  squalls  and  fierce  gales  to  which  these  great  lakes 
are  subject,  they  display  nuich  courage  and  judgment. 

Our  place  in  the  boat  was  in  the  hinder  part  near  the  steers- 
man, a  pure  Indian,  whose  name  was  Tiiomas  Mamanowatum, 
familiarly  known  as  "Big  Tom,'"  on  account  of  his  almost 
gigantic  size.  He  was  one  of  Nature  s  noblemen,  a  grand,  true 
man,  and  of  him  we  shall  have  moi-e  to  say  hereafter.  Honoured 
indeed  was  the  missionary  who  led  such  a  man  from  Paganism 
to  Christianity. 

We  journeyed  on  jjleasautly  for  twenty  miles  down  the  Red 
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River  to  Lower  Fort  Clarry,  wliere  we  found  that  we  should  have 
to  wait  for  sevfn-al  days  ere  the  outfit  for  the  boats  would  be 
ready.  We  were,  however,  veiy  coui-teously  entertained  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  officials,  who  showed  us  no  little  kindness. 

This  Lower  Fort  Garry,  or  "  the  Stone  Fort,"  as  it  is  called  in 
the  country,  is  an  extensive  affair,  having  a  massive  stone  wall 
aU  around  it,  with  the  Company's  buildings  in  the  centre.  It 
was  built  in  stormy  times,  when  rival  trading  parties  existed, 
and  hostile  bands  were  ever  on  the  war  path.  It  is  capable  of 
resisting  almost  any  force  tliat  could  be  bi^ought  against  it, 
unaided  by  artillery.  We  were  a  little  amused  and  very  much 
pleased  with  the  old-time  and  almost  courtly  etiquette  which 
alwnnded  at  this  and  the  other  establishments  of  this  flourishing 
Company.  In  those  days  the  law  of  precedents  was  in  full  force. 
When  the  bell  rang,  no  clerk  of  fourteen  years'  standing  would 
think  of  entering  before  one  wlio  had  been  fifteen  yeai*s  in  the 
service,  or  of  sitting  above  him  at  the  table.  8uch  a  thing  woidd 
have  brought  down  upon  liim  the  severe  reproof  of  the  senior 
officer  in  charge.  Irksome  and  even  frivolous  as  some  of  these 
laws  seemed,  doubtless  they  served  a  gootl  [)ur2)o.se,  and  prevented 
many  misunderstandings  wliicli  might  have  occiu-red. 

Another  singidar  custom,  which  we  did  not  like,  was  the  fact 
that  tliei'e  were  two  dining-rooms  in  these  establishments,  one 
for  the  ladies,  and  the  other  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  service. 
It  appeared  to  us  very  odd  to  see  the  gentlemen  with  the  greatest 
politeness  escort  the  ladies  into  the  hall  which  ran  })et'.veen  the 
two  dining-rooms,  and  then  gravely  turn  to  the  left,  while  the 
ladies  all  filed  off  into  the  room  on  tlie  right.  As  the  arrange- 
ment was  so  contrary  to  all  our  ideas  and  education  on  the 
subject,  we  presumed  to  (juestion  it ;  but  the  only  satisfaction  we 
covdd  get  in  reference  to  it  was,  tliat  it  was  one  of  their  old 
customs,  and  had  worked  well.  One  old  ci-usty  ))achelor  official 
said,  "  We  do  not  want  the  women  around  us  when  we  are  dis- 
cussing our  business  matters,  wliich  we  wish  to  keep  to  ourselves. 
If  they  were  present,  all  our  schemes  and  plans  would  soon  be 
known  to  all,  and  our  trade  might  l)e  much  injured." 

Tlu'oughout  this  vast  country,  until  very  lately,  the  adventurous 
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traveller,  whose  courage  or  curiosity  was  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  brave  the  hardships  or  run  the  risks  of  exploring  these  enor- 
mous territories,  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  goodwill  and 
hospitality  of  the  officials  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  They 
Were  uniformly  treated  with  courtesy  and  hospitably  entertained. 

Very  isolated  are  some  of  these  inland  posts,  and  quite  expa- 
triated are  the  inmates  for  years  at  a  time.  These  lonely  esta- 
Ijlishments  are  to  be  found  scattered  all  over  the  upper  half  of 
this  great  American  Continent.  They  have  each  a  population  of 
from  five  to  sixty  human  beings.  The.se  are,  if  possible,  placed 
in  favourable  localiv.es  for  fish  or  game,  but  often  from  one  to 
five  hundred  miles  apart.  The  only  object  of  their  erection  and 
occupancy  is  to  exchange  the  products  of  civilisation  for  the  rich 
and  valuable  furs  which  are  to  be  ol)tained  here  as  nowhere  else 
in  the  world.  In  many  instances  the  inmates  hear  from  the 
outside  world  but  twice,  and  at  times  but  once,  in  twelve  months. 
Tlieu  the  arrival  of  the  packet  is  tlie  great  event  of  the  year. 

We  spent  a  very  pleasant  Saljlmth  at  Lower  Fort  Carry,  and 
I  preached  in  the  largest  dining-room  to  a  very  attentive  con- 
gregation, compo,sed  of  the  officials  and  servants  of  tlie  Company, 
witl"  -everal  visitors,  and  also  .some  Half-breeck  and  Indians  who 
happened  to  be  at  tiie  fort  at  that  time. 

The  next  day  two  Ijoats  were  ready,  and  we  em))arktd  on  our 
adventurous  joiirney  for  our  fj»r-ort',  isolated  home  l)eyoud  the 
northern  eml  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  Tlie  trip  down  Keil  River  was 
very  jdeasant.  We  passed  through  the  fiourishing  Indian  Settle- 
ment, where  the  Church  of  England  has  a  successful  ^lission 
among  the  Indiiins.  We  admired  tlieir  s(d)stantial  church  and 
comfortable  homes,  and  saw  in  them,  and  in  the  farms,  tangil)le 
evidence  of  the  power  of  Christian  Missicms  to  elevate  and  bles.s 
those  who  come  under  their  ennobling  iiiHuences.  Tiie  cosy 
residence  of  the  Veneralde  Archdeacon  Cowley  was  jiointed  out 
to  us,  beautifully  end)o\vered  among  the  trees.  He  was  a  nuin 
beloved  of  all;  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  Indians,  and  one  who 
was  as  an  angel  of  m«M-cy  to  u.s  in  after  years,  when  otu-  Nellie 
died,  while  Mrs.  Young  was  making  an  adventurous  journey  in 
an  open  boat  on  the  stormy,  treachert)us  Lake  Winnipeg. 
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This  sad  event  occurred  when,  after  five  years'  residence  among 
the  Crees  at  Norway  House,  we  had  instructions  from  our  mis- 
sionary authorities  to  go  and  open  up  a  new  Indian  Mission  among 
the  then  pagan  Salteaux.  I  had  orders  to  remain  at  Norway 
House  until  my  successor  arrived  ;  and  as  hut  one  opportunity 
was  offered  for  Mrs.  Young  and  the  children  to  travel  in  those 
days  of  limited  opportunities,  they  started  on  several  weeks  ahead 
in  an  open  skiff  manned  by  a  few  Indians,  leaving  me  to  follow 
ill  a  birch  canoe.  8o  terrible  was  tlie  heat  that  hot  July,  in 
that  open  boat  with  no  deck  or  awning,  that  the  beautiful  child 
sickened  and  died  of  brain-fever.  Mrs.  Yoving  found  herself  with 
her  dying  child  on  the  banks  of  Red  River,  all  alone  among  her 
sorrowing  Indian  boatmen,  "  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  ;  "  no 
home  to  which  to  go ;  no  friends  to  sympathise  with  her.  For- 
tunately for  her,  the  Hudson's  Bay  officials  at  Lower  Fort  Garry 
were  made  aware  of  her  sorrows,  and  received  her  into  one  of 
their  homes  ere  the  child  died.  The  Rev.  Mi*.  Cowley  also  came 
and  prayed  for  her,  and  sympathised  with  her  on  the  loss  of  her 
beautiful  child. 

As  I  was  far  away  when  Nellie  died,  Mrs.  Young  knew  not 
what  to  do  with  our  precious  dead.  A  temporary  grave  was 
made,  and  in  it  the  Ixxly  was  laid  until  I  coiJd  be  communicated 
with,  and  arrangements  could  be  made  for  its  permanent  inter- 
ment. I  wrote  at  once  by  an  Indian  to  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Cowley,  asking  permission  to  bury  our  dead  in  his  graveyard  ; 
and  there  came  promptly  l)ack,  by  the  canoe,  a  very  brotherly, 
sympathetic  letter,  ending  up  with,  "Our  graveyards  are  open 
before  you ;  '  in  the  choicest  of  our  sepulchres  bury  thy  dead.' " 
A  few  weeks  after,  when  I  had  handed  over  my  Mission  to 
Brother  Iluttan,  I  hurried  on  to  the  settlement,  and  with  a  few 
sympathising  friends,  mostly  Indians,  we  took  up  the  little  body 
from  its  temporary  resting-place,  and  buried  it  in  the  St.  Peter's 
Churcji  graveyard,  the  dear  archdeacon  liimself  being  present, 
antl  reading  the  beautiful  Burial  Service  of  his  Church.  Tlint 
land  to  us  has  lioen  doubly  j)reciouH  since  it  has  become  the 
repository  of  our  dmling  cliild. 

As  we  floated  down  (lie  current,  or  were  propelled  along  by  the 
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oars  of  our  Indian  boatmen,  on  that  first  journey,  little  did  we 
imagine  that  this  sad  episode  in  our  lives  would  happen  in  that 
very  spot  a  few  years  after.  When  we  were  near  the  end  of  the 
Indian  Settlement,  as  it  is  called,  we  saw  several  Indians  on  the 
bank,  holding  on  to  a  coiiple  of  oxen.  Our  boats  were  imme- 
diately turned  in  to  the  shore  near  them,  and,  to  our  great 
astonishment,  we  found  out  that  each  boat  was  to  have  an 
addition  to  its  passenger  list  in  the  shape  of  one  of  these  big 
fellows.  The  getting  of  these  animals  shipped  was  no  easy 
matter,  as  there  was  no  wharf  or  gangway ;  but  after  a  good 
deal  of  pidling  and  pushing,  and  lifting  up  of  one  leg,  and  then 
another,  the  patient  brutes  were  embarked  on  the  frail  crafts, 
to  be  our  companions  during  the  voyage  to  Norway  House.  The 
position  assigrod  to  the  one  in  our  boat  was  just  in  front  of  us, 
"broadside  oi  the  sailoi*s  would  say ;  his  head  often  hanging 

over  one  side  boat,  and  his  tail  over  the  other  side.     The 

only  partition  there  was  between  him  and  us  wa.s  a  single  board 
a  few  inches  wide.  Such  close  proximity  to  this  animal  for  four- 
teen days  was  not  very  agreeable  ;  l)ut  as  it  could  not  be  helped 
it  had  to  be  endured. 

At  times,  during  the  first  few  days,  the  ox  made  some  desperate 
clibrts  to  break  loose ;  and  it  seemed  as  though  he  would  either 
smash  our  boat  to  pieces  or  upset  it ;  but,  finding  his  eflTorts 
unsuccessful,  he  gracefully  accepted  the  situation,  and  behaved 
himself  admirably.  When  storms  arose  he  (juietly  lay  down,  and 
served  as  so  much  ballast  to  steady  the  boat.  "  Tom,'  the  guide, 
kept  him  well  sui>j)lied  with  food  from  the  rich  nutritious  grasses 
which  grew  abiuidantly  along  the  shore  at  our  difierent  camping- 
places. 

Winni[)eg  is  considered  one  of  the  stormiest  lakes  on  the 
American  Continent.  It  is  alH)ut  three  hundred  miles  long, 
and  varies  from  eighty  to  but  a  few  miles  in  width.  It  is 
indented  with  innumeral)le  bays,  and  is  dangerous  to  navigators, 
on  account  of  its  many  shoals  and  hidden  rocks.  Wnin'ifmj,  or 
Weiiiji'tk,  as  some  Indians  pronounce  it,  means  ''  the  sea,"  and 
Krvlic.  Weii'ipnk  means  "  tlie  occiin." 

The  trip  across  Lake  Winnipeg  was  one*  that  at  the  present 
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day  would  be  considered  a  great  hardship,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  style  of  the  b"    '.  and  the  way  we  travelled. 

Our  method  of  procedure  was  about  as  follows.  We  were 
aroused  very  early  in  the  morning  by  the  guide's  cry  of  Koos  koos 
kwa  !  "  Wake  up  ! "  Everybody  was  expected  to  obey  promptly, 
as  there  was  always  a  good  deal  of  rivalry  between  the  boats  as 
to  which  could  get  away  first.  A  hasty  breakfast  was  prepared 
on  the  rocks;  after  which  a  morning  hymn  was  sung,  and  an 
earnest  prayer  was  offered  up  to  Him  Who  holds  the  winds  and 
waves  under  His  control. 

Then  "  All  aboard  "  was  the  cry,  and  soon  tents,  kettles,  axes, 
and  all  the  other  things  were  hiu'riedly  gathered  up  and  placed 
on  l3oard.  If  the  wind  was  favourable,  the  must  was  put  up,  the 
sail  hoisted,  and  we  were  soon  rapidly  speeding  on  oui-  way.  If 
the  oars  had  to  be  iised,  there  was  not  half  the  alaciity  displayed 
by  the  poor  fellows,  who  well  knew  how  weai'isonie  their  task 
would  Ije.  When  we  had  a  favourable  wind,  we  generally  dined 
as  well  as  we  coidd  in  the  boat,  to  save  time,  as  the  rowers  well 
knew  how  much  more  pleasant  it  was  to  glide  along  with  the 
favouring  breeze  than  to  be  oVMged  to  work  at  the  heavy  oars. 
Often  during  whole  nights  we  sailed  on,  altliough  at  considerable 
risks  in  that  treacherous  lake,  rather  than  lose  the  fair  wind. 
I'or,  if  there  ever  was,  in  this  world  of  uncertainties,  one  route 
of  more  uncertainty  than  another,  the  palm  must  be  conceded  to 
the  voyages  on  Lake  Winnipeg  in  those  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
inland  l)oats.  You  might  make  the  trip  in  four  days,  or  even 
a  few  hours  less ;  and  you  might  l)e  thirty  days,  and  a  few 
hours  over. 

Once,  in  after  years,  I  was  detained  for  si-x  days  'i  a  little 
rocky  islet  by  a  tierce  northern  gale,  which  at  times  dew  with 
such  force  tliat  we  could  not  keej*  up  a  tent  jv  even  stand  upright 
against  its  fury ;  and  as  there  was  not  su'Jicieut  soil  in  wliich  to 
drive  a  tent  i)in,  vve,  with  all  our  liedd.ng  and  supplies,  were 
drenched  by  the  pitiless  sleet  and  rain  Often  in  these  later 
years,  when  f  liavo  heard  2)eople,  sitt'iig  in  the  comfortable 
waiting-room  of  n  i-ailwav  station,  bitterly  (•om])]aining  because 
a  train  was  an  hour  or  two  late,  memorv  has  carried  nu>  l)ack 
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to  some  of  those  long  detentions  amidst  the  most  disagi'eeablo 
surroundings,  and  I  have  wondered  at  the  trifles  wliich  can  upset 
the  e(juanimity  of  some  or  cause  them  to  show  such  fretfulness. 

When  weather  was  fine,  the  camping  on  the  shore  was  \evy 
enjoyable.  Our  tent  was  quickly  erected  by  willing  hands  ;  the 
camp  fire  was  kindled,  and  glowed  with  increasing  brightness  as 
the  shadows  of  night  fell  around  us.  The  evening  meal  was  soon 
prepaied,  and  an  hour  or  two  would  sometimes  be  spent  i?i 
pleasant  converse  with  our  dusky  friends,  who  were  most'delightful 
travelling  companions.  Our  days  always  l)egan  aiul  closed  with 
a  religious  service.  All  of  our  Indian  companions  in  the  two 
bouts  on  this  first  trip  were  Christians,  in  the  be^t  ai)d  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  They  were  the  converts  of  ^  the  eai-lier  mis- 
sionaries of  our  Church.  At  first  they  were  a  little  reserved,  and 
acted  as  though  they  imagined  we  expected  them  to  be  very 
sedate  and  dignified.  For,  like  some  white  folks,  they  imagined 
the  "  bliick-coat  *'  and  his  wife  did  not  believe  in  laughter  or 
pleasantry.  Ilowevei',  we  soon  disabused  theii-  minds  (;f  those 
erroneous  iileas,  and  before  we  reached  Norway  House  we  were 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  each  othei-.  We  knew  but  little  of 
their  language,  but  some  of  them  had  a  good  idea  of  English, 
and,  using  these  as  our  interpreters,  we  got  along  finely. 

They  were  well  furnished  with  Testaments  and  hymn-1)ooks, 
printed  in  tlie  beautiful  sylliibic  characters  ;  and  they  used  them 
well.  This  worshipping  with  a  j)eople  wh<»  used  to  iis  an  unknown 
tongue  was  at  first  rather  novel  ;  but  it  attracted  and  charmed 
us  at  once.  We  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  reveienbial  manner 
in  which  thev  conducted  their  d«'Voti(tns.  No  levity  or  in<hf- 
ference  mari-ed  the  sole. unity  of  theii*  religious  services.  They 
listened  very  attentively  while  one  of  their  number  read  to  them 
from  the  sacred  Word,  and  gave  the  closest  attention  to  what  I 
had  to  say,  through  an  interpreter. 

Very  sweetly  and  soothingly  stanided  the  llynln^•  of  praise  and 
adoration  that  ^\ellell  up  from  their  musical  voices  ;  and  though 
wi*  understood  them  not,  yet  in  their  earnest  prayers  thei-e 
seemed  to  be  so  much  that  was.  real  and  genuine,  as  in  pathetic 
tones  they  offered  up  their  petitions,  that  we  felt  it  to  he  a  great 
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privilege  and  a  source  of  nmch  lilessing.  when  with  them  we 
bowed  at  the  mercy-seat  of  our  great  lo^•ing  Father,  to  Whom  all 
languages  of  earth  are  known,  and  before  Whom  all  hearts  ai-e 
open. 

Very  helpful  at  times  to  devout  worship  were  our  surroundings. 
As  in  the  ancient  days,  when  the  vost  multitudes  gathered 
around  Him  on  the  seaside  and  were  comforted  and  cheered  by 
His  presence,  so  we  felt  on  these  quiet  shores  of  the  lake  that 
we  were  worshipping  Him  Who  is  always  the  same.  At  times 
delightful  and  suggestive  were  oiu'  environments.  With  Winni- 
peg's siuilit  waves  before  us,  the  blue  sky  above  us,  the  dark, 
deep,  primeval  forest  as  our  background,  and  the  massive  granite 
rocks  beneath  us,  we  often  felt  a  nearness  of  access  to  Him,  the 
Sovereign  of  the  universe.  Who  "dwelleth  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands,"  but  "  Who  covereth  ITimself  with  light  as  with  a 
garment;  WJio  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain ;  Who 
layeth  the  beams  of  His  chambers  in  the  waters;  Who  maketh 
the  clouds  Ills  chariot;  Who  walketh  upon  the  Aviugs  of  the 
wind  ;  Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  that  it  .should  not 
be  renu)ved  for  ever." 

Oui-  Sabbaths  were  days  of  rest.  The  Christian  Indians  had 
been  taught  by  their  faithful  missionaries  the  fourth  counnand- 
ment,  and  they  kept  it  well.  Although  far  from  their  homes  and 
their  beloved  sanctuary,  they  res})ected  the  day.  Wlien  they 
camped  on  Saturday  night,  all  the  necessary  preparations  were 
made  for  a  (juiet,  restful  Sabl)atli.  All  the  wood  that  woidd  be 
needed  to  cook  the  day's  supplies  was  secured,  and  the  food  that 
re(|uired  cooking  was  prejjared.  (luns  were  stowed  away,  and 
although  soiiietinu's  ducks  or  other  game  would  come  neai,  they 
were  not  disturbed,  (lenerally  two  religions  services  vere  held 
and  enjoyed.  Tlic  Testaments  and  hymn-books  were  well  used 
throughout  the  day,  and  an  atmosiihere  of  "  Paradise  Regained" 
seemed  to  pervade  tlie  place. 

At  lir^t,  long  yeai's  ago,  the  Hudson's  \\\\s  Couipany's  otlicials 
bitterly  ()j)posed  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  their  l)()atnien 
andtripmen;  but  the  nnssionaries  were  true  and  lirm.  and  althougli 
persecution  for  a  time  abounded,  eventually  right  and  truth  pre- 
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vailed,    .and  our  CliriKtiftn   In  .ftUfi  were  left  to  keep  the  day 
without  molestation.     And,  iirt  hiiH  nlwnyH  been  found  to  be  the 


case  in  such  instances,  thei'P  wn,»^  no  loss,  but  rather  gain.  Our 
Christian  Indians,  who  roHt®d  the  Habbath  day,  were  never 
behindhand.  On  the  lon^;  ti'ijw  into  the  interior  or  down  to 
York  Factory  or  HutlNOU  IJiiy,  these  Indian  canoe  brigades 
used  to  make  bettor  tiniP,  have  better  health,  and  bring  up 
their  boats  and  cargoes  in  bitter  shape,  than  the  Catholic  Half- 
breeds  or  pagan  InditinN,  who  puMlied  on  withe  it  any  day  of  rest. 
Years  of  studying  thj^i  (jUOMtiotj,  judging  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  work  accompliBhed  »u»d  itM  dlects  on  men's  physical  consti- 
tution, apart  altogether  from  ItH  moral  and  religious  aspect, 
most  conclusively  taught  Hie  that  the  institution  of  the  one  day 
in  seven  as  a  day  of  rest  in  t'oi*  iiian'H  highest  good. 

Thus  we  journeyed  on,  iiM*otifig  with  various  adventures  by 
the  way.  One  evening,  rftthi'i'  tlwiu  lose  the  advantage  of  a  good 
wind,  our  party  resolved  tt)  nail  on  throughout  the  night.  We 
had  no  compass  or  chart,  no  itiotai  or  fickle  Auroras  lit  up  the 
watery  waste.  Clouds,  dnrk  iind  heavy,  flitted  by,  obscuring  the 
dim  starlight,  and  adding  to  .he  I'lnk  and  danger  of  our  proceed- 
ing. On  account  of  the  glootri  piirt  of  the  crew  were  kept  on  the 
watch  continually.  The  bowsiiinn,  with  a  long  pole  in  his  hands, 
sat  in  the  prow  of  the  boot,  iilort  and  watchful.  For  a  long 
time  I  sat  with  the  stoerMHiati  in  the  stern  of  our  little  craft, 
enjoying  this  weird  way  of  travelling.  Out  of  the  darkness 
behind  us  into  the  vague  blacUnoMM  before  us  we  plunged.  Some- 
times tlnough  the  darkncsM  (Ultiie  the  sidlen  roar  and  dash  of 
waves  against  tlu»  rocky  hlcH  or  dnngcM'ous  shore  near  at  hand, 
reminding  us  of  the  risks  wo  were  running,  and  what  need  there 
was  of  the  greatent  care. 

Our  camp  bed  had  boon  siiioad  on  some  boards  in  the  hinder 
part  of  our  little  Ix^at ;  and  lioi'o  Mrs.  Young,  who  for  a  time 
had  enjoyed  the  exciting  voyage,  was  now  fast  asleep.  I  remained 
up  with  "Big  Tom"  until  affer  midnight;  and  then,  having 
exhausted  my  stock  of  Indian  words  in  conversation  with  him, 
and  becoming  weavy,  J  wnippcd  a.  blanket  around  myself  and 
lay  down  to  rest.     Haj'tlly  had   1   reached  the  land  of  dreams, 
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when  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  being  most  uneeremoi'iously 
thrown,  with  wife,  bedding,  bales,  boxes,  and  some  diowsy 
Indians,  on  one  side  of  the  boat.  We  scrambled  up  as  well  as 
we  could,  and  endeavoured  to  take  in  our  situation.  The  dark- 
ness was  intense,  but  Ave  could  easily  make  out  the  fact  that  our 
boat  was  stuck  fast.  The  wind  whistled  around  us,  and  bore 
with  such  power  upon  our  big  sail  that  the  wonder  was  that  it 
did  not  snap  the  mast  or  ropes.  The  sail  was  quickly  lowered, 
a  lantern  was  Ut,  but  its  flickering  light  showed  no  land  in  view. 
We  had  run  upon  a  submerged  rock,  and  there  we  were  held 
fast.  In  vain  the  Indians,  using  their  big  oars  as  poles,  en- 
deavoured to  push  the  boat  back  into  deep  water.  Finding 
this  impossible,  some  of  them  sprang  out  into  the  water  which 
threatened  to  engulf  them  ;  but,  with  the  precarious  footing  the 
submerged  rock  gave  them,  they  pushed  and  shouted,  when, 
being  aided  by  a  giant  wave,  the  boat  at  last  was  pushed  over 
into  the  deep  water  beyond.  At  considerable  risk  and  thoroughl}' 
drenched,  the  brave  fellows  scrambled  on  board  ;  the  sail  was 
again  hoisted,  and  away  we  sped  through  the  gloom  and  dai'kness. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

ARRIVAL  AT  NORWAY  HOUSE— OUR  NEW  HOME— REV.  CHARLES  STRING- 
FELLOW— THUNDERSTORM  -REV.  JAMES  EVANS — SYLLABIC  CHA- 
RACTERS INVKNTEB— DIFFICULTIES  OVERCOME — HELP  FROM  ENGLISH 
WESLEYAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  AND  FROM  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN 
BIBLE  SOCIETY— EXTENSIVE  USE  OF  THE  SYLLABIC  CHARACTERS- 
OUR  PEOPLE,  CHRISTIAN  AND  PAGAN — LEARNING  LESSONS  BY  DEAR 
EXPERIENCE— THE  HUNGRY  WOMAN — THE  MAN  WITH  THE  TWO 
DUCKS-  OUR  FIRST  SABBATH  IN  OUR  NEW  FIELD— SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
AND  SABBATH   SERVICES — FAMILY   ALTARS. 


WE  reached  Norway  House  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of 
July,  1868,  and  received  a  very  cordial  welcome  from 
James  Stewart,  Esq.,  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  this  Hudson's 
4.  Bay  post.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  establishments  of 
this  wealthy  fur-trading  Company.  For  many  years  it  was  the 
capital,  at  which  the  ditt'erent  officers  and  other  officials  from 
the  different  distiicts  of  this  vast  country  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  annually  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  various 
matters  in  connection  with  their  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade. 
Here  Sir  George  Simpson,  for  many  years  the  energetic  and 
despotic  Governor,  used  to  come  to  meet  these  officials,  travelling 
by  birch  canoe,  manned  by  his  matchless  crew  of  Iroquois  Indians, 
all  the  way  from  Montreal,  a  distance  of  several  thousand  miles. 
Here  immense  quantities  of  fui's  were  collected  from  the  different 
ti'ading  posts,  and  then  shipped  to  England  by  way  of  Hudson's 
Bay. 

The  sight  of  this  well-kept  establishment,  and  the  courtesy  and 
cordial  welcome  extended  to  us,  were  very  pleasing  after  our  long 
toilsome  voyage   up   Lake  Winnipeg.     But   still   we   were   two 
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miles  and  a  half  from  our  Indian  Mission,  and  so  we  were  full  of 
anxiety  to  i-each  the  end  of  our  journey.  Mr.  Stewart,  however, 
insisted  on  our  remaining  to  tea  with  him/md  then  took  us  over 
to  the  Indian  village  in  his  own  row-boat,  manned  by  four  sturdy 
Highlanders.  Ere  we  reached  the  shore,  sweet  sounds  of  melody 
fell  upon  our  ears.  The  Wednesday  evening  service  was  being 
held,  and  songs  of  praise  were  being  sung  by  the  Indian  congrega- 
tion, the  notes  of  which  reached  us  as  we  neared  the  margin  and 
landed  upon  the  rocky  beach.  We  welcomed  this  as  a  pleasing 
omen,  and  rejoiced  at  it  as  one  of  the  grand  evidences  of  the 
Gospel's  power  to  change.  Not  many  years  ago  the  horiid  yells 
of  the  conjurer,  and  the  whoops  of  the  >avage  Indians,  were  here 
the  f)nly  familiar  sounds.  Now  the  sweet  songs  of  Zion  ai'e 
lieard,  and  God's  praises  are  sung  by  a  people  whose  lives  attest 
the  genuineness  of  the  work  accomplished. 

We  were  cordially  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Stringfellow  in  the 
Mission  house,  and  were  soon  afterwards  joined  by  her  husband, 
who  had  been  conducting  tlie  religious  services  in  the  church. 
Very  thankful  were  we  that  after  our  long  and  adventurous 
journeyings  for  two  months  and  eighteen  days,  by  land  and 
water,  through  the  good  providence  of  God  we  had  reached  our 
tield  of  toil  among  the  (Jree  Indians,  where  for  years  we  were  to 
be  permitted  to  labour. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stringfellow  remained  with  us  for  a  few  days 
ere  they  set  out  on  their  return  trip  to  the  pi'ovince  of  Ontario. 
We  took  sweet  counsel  together,  and  I  received  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  in  reference  to  the  prosecution  of  our  work 
among  these  Eed  men.  For  eleven  years  the  missionary  and  his 
wife  had  toiled  and  suffered  in  this  northein  land.  A  goodly 
degree  of  success  had  attended  their  efforts,  and  we  were  much 
pleased  with '  the  state  in  which  we  found  everything  connected 
with  the  Mission. 

While  we  were  at  family  prayers  the  lirst  evening  after  ovu" 
arrival,  there  came  up  one  of  the  most  terrific  thunderstorms  we 
ever  experienced.  The  heavy  Mission  house,  although  built  of 
logs,  and  well  mudded  and  clap-boarded,  shook  so  much  while  we 
were  on  our  knees  that  several  large  pictuies  fell  from  the  walls ; 
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one  of   wliicli,  tuiiibliuj,'  on   Hrother  Strin<,'fello\v's  head,    put   n 
very  sudden  terniiniition  to  liis  evening  devotions, 

Rossville  Missioii  >f()r\vay  House,  was  couunenced  by  the  Kev. 
.James  Evans  in  the  year  1840.  ]t  nas  been,  and  still  is,  one  of 
the  most  successt'td  Indian  Missions  in  Amei-ien.  Here  Mr. 
Evans  invented  the  syllabic  characters,  ))y  whicli  an  intelligent 
Indian  can  learn  to  i-ead  the  Word  of  (iod  in  ten  days  or  two 
weeks.  Earn€«tly  desii'ous  to  devise  some  method  by  which  the 
wandering  Indians  could  acquire  tlie  art  of  reading  in  a  more 
expeditious  manner  than  by  the  u.se  of  the  Englisli  alpliabet,  he 
invented  these  characters,  each  of  which  stands  for  a  syllable. 
He  carved  his  first  tyjte  with  his  pocket-knife,  and  procured  the 
lead  for  the  [)urpose  from  the  tca-cliests  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  post.  His  first  ink  he  made  out  of  the  soot  from  the 
chimney,  and  his  tirst  pai>er  was  lurch  bark.  (ireat  wms  the 
excitement  among  the  Indians  when  he  had  perfected  liis  inven- 
tion, and  had  begun  printing  in  their  own  language.  The  con- 
jurers, and  other  pagan  Indijins,  were  very  much  alarmed,  when, 
as  they  expressed  it,  they  found  the  "  bark  of  the  tree  was 
beginning  to  talk." 

The  English  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  was  early  impressed 
with  the  advantage  of  this  wonderful  iuA-ention,  and  the  great 
lielp  it  would  be  in  cai-rying  on  the  blessed  work.  At  gre.at 
expense  they  sent  out  a  printing  pr(>ss,  with  a  large  (juantity 
of  type,  which  they  had  had  specially  cast.  Abundance  of 
paper,  and  everything  else  essential,  were  furnished.  For  years 
portions  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  a  goodly  number  of  hymns 
translated  into  the  Cree  language,  were  printed,  and  incalculable 
good  resulted. 

(.)ther  missionary  organisations  at  work  in  the  country  quickly 
saw  the  advantage  of  using  these  syllabic  characters,  and  were 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  While  all  lovers  of 
Missions  rejoice  at  this,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some,  from 
whom  better  things  might  have  been  expected,  were  anxious  to 
take  the  credit  of  the  invention,  instead  of  giving  it  to  its 
rightful  claimant,  the  Kev.  James  Evans.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that   so   perfectly  did   jSIr.    Evans   do   his  work,  that  no 
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iiijprovoinent  lias  been  inivdo  as  reixnnls  the  iise  of  these  chnnicters 
iimoiif,'  the  (Jreo  Indians. 

Other  missionaries  liave  introduced  them  Mmon<;  otlier  (ril)es, 
with  additions  to  meet  the  sounds  used  in  those?  trihes  wliich  iirc 
not  found  amonjj  tlie  ( 'rees.  Th(?y  Iiave  even  heen  successfully 
utilised  by  the  Moravians  amonj;  th«;  Ksqnimaux. 

-f-  '  On  our  arrival  at  llossville  the  J  ndiiins  crowded  in  to  see  the 
new  missionary  and  his  wife,  and  were  very  cordiiil  in  (j^cir 
gi-eetings.  Even  some  pagan  ln<liaus,  dressed  u[)  in  their  wild 
picturesque  costumes,  came  to  sec  tis,  and  were  veiy  friendly. 

K  As  quickly  as  [)ossil)le  we  settled  down  to  our  work,  and  tri»  .1 

to  grasp  its  possibilities.  We  saw  many  [deasing  evidences  of 
what  had  been  accom[)lished  by  faithful  iiredecessoi-s,  an<l  w((re 
soon  convinced  of  the  greatness  of  the  woi-k  yet  to  be  done.  Foi", 
while  from  our  chnrch,  and  the  houses  of  our  Christian  j>e()ple, 
the  songs  of  Zion  wei-e  heard,  our  eyes  were  saluted  l)y  the  shouts 
and  yells  of  old  Indian  conjureis  and  medicine-men,  added  to  the 
monotonous  sounds  of  their  drums,  which  came  to  us  nightly  from 
almost  every  point  in  the  compass,  from  islands  and  headlands 
not  far  away. 

Our  first  Sabbath  was  naturally  a  very  interesting  day.  Our 
own  curiosity  to  see  oiu-  people  was  doubtless  equalled  by  tliat  of 
the  people  to  see  their  new  missionar}'.  Pagans  flocked  in  with 
(Christians,  until  the  church  A\as  crowded.  We  were  very  iiuich 
pleased  with  their  respectful  demeanour  in  the  house  ''  <iod. 
There  was  no  laughing  or  frivolity  in  the  sanctuary.  Wi.!  lieir 
moccasined  feet  and  cat-like  tread,  several  hundred  Indians 
did  not  make  one  quarter  the  noise  often  heard  in  (Jhristiau 
lands,  made  by  audiences  one-tenth  the  size.  We  were  much 
delighted  with  their  singing.  There  is  a  peculiar  plaintive 
sweetness  a])out  Indian  singing  that  has  for  me  a  special 
attractiveness.  Scores  of  them  brought  their  Bibles  to  the 
church.  When  I  announced  the  lessons  for  the  day,  the  quick- 
ness witli  wliich  they  found  the  places  showed  theii-  familiarit}' 
with  the  sacred  volume.  During  prayers  they  were  old-fashione<l 
INIethodists  enough  to  kneel  down  while  the  Sovereign  of  the 
universe   was   being    addressed.      They   sincerely   and    literally 
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entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  Psahnist  when  he  said  :  "  O  come, 
let  us  worship  and  bow  doAvn  :  let  ns  kneel  before  the  Lord  onr 
Maker."  ,..^- 

I  was  fortunate  in  securinj;  for  my  interpreter  a  thoroughly 
good  Indian  by  the  name  of  Timothy  Bear.  lie  was  of  an 
emotional  nature,  and  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
Christ.  Sometimes,  when  interpreting  for  me  the  blessed  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  his  heart  would  get  fired  up,  and  he  would  become 
so  absorbed  in  his  thenie  that  he  would  iu  a  most  eloquent  way 
beseech  and  plead  with  tlie  people  to  accept  this  wonderful 
salvation.     - 

As  the  days  rolled  by,  and  we  went  in  and  out  among  them, 
and  contrasted  the  j^igan  with  the  C'lu-istian  Indian,  we  saw 
many  evidences  that  the  Gospel  is  still  the  power  of  Ctod  unto 
salvntion,  and  that,  whenever  acce}tted  in  its  fuln^'ss,  it  brings 
not  only  peace  and  joy  to  the  heart,  but  is  attended  by  the 
secondary  blessings  of  civilisation.  The  Cliristiau  Indians  could 
easily  be  ]>icked  out  by  the  improved  appearance  of  their  iiomes, 
as  well  as  by  the  marvellous  change  in  their  lives  and  actions. , 

We  found  out,  befoie  we  iia  1  been  there  many  days,  that  wo 
had  much  to  learn  about  Indian  customs  ami  habits  and  modes 
of  tho.ight.  F:ir  example  :  the  ilay  after  I»lr.  and  ]Mrs.  Hti'ing- 
fellow  had  left  as,  a  [)oor  wtmian  came  in,  ai\'^  by  the  sign  language 
let  Mrs.  \'oung  know  ili.at  .she  was  very  hungry.  On  the  table 
were  a  large  loaf  of  l)read,  a  large  |>ie('e  of  corned  beef,  and  a.  dish 
of  vegetables,  left  ovei-  from  onr  l»ont  supplies.  3ly  good  wife's 
sympathies  were  aroused  at  the  poor  woman's  story,  nnd,  cutting 
otV  a  generous  sujiply  of  meat  and  l)read,  and  adding  thereto  a 
large  (piantitv  of  tlie  \egetables  ami  a  (piart  of  tea,  slie  seated 
the  woman  at  the  table  before  the  hearty  meal.  Without  any 
troulde  the  guest  disposed  of  the  whole,  and  then,  to  our  amaze- 
ment, li'  gan  pulling  up  tlu^  skirt  of  her  dress  at  the  side  t'.ll  siie 
had  formed  a  capacious  pocket.  Kt^aching  over,  .slie  seized  the 
meat,  and  put  it  in  this  large  receptacle,  the  loaf  of  bread  (piickly 
lollowed,  and  lastly,  the  dish  of  vegetables.  Then,  getting  up 
from  her  chair,  she  t.U'ned  towards  us,  saying,  "  Na-naM-koo-moo- 
wi-iiah,"  which    i-    the    (Vee  for    thanksgiving.     She   gracefully 
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bucked  out  of  tlip  dining-roon),  holding  carefully  on  to  her  siipjJies. 
Mrs.  Young  and  I  looked  in  astonishment,  but  said  nothing  till 
she  hacl  gone  out.  We  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  queer  sight, 
although  the  food  which  had  disappeai-ed  in  this  unexpected  way 
was  what  was  to  have  been  our  princii)al  support  for  two  or  three 
days,  luitil  our  supplies  should  have  arrived.     Afterwards,  when 


expressing  our  astonislunent  at 

/    '  what  looked  like  the  greediiiess 

of  this  woiiiiin,  we  learned  that 

she  had  only  coinpliecl  with  the   strict  oti- 

<|uetto  of    her  tribe.       it  seoius  it   is  their 

habit,  when  they  make  a  feast  f»)r  anylnxly, 

or  give  them  a   dinner,  if  fortunate  enough  to  have  abundance 

of  ft>od,  to  }iut  ii,  liirge  (piantity  before  them,     'riio  invited  guest 

is  expected  to  eat  all  he  can,  and  then  to  carry  the  rest  away. 
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This  was  exfictly  what  the  poor  woman  did.  From  this  lesson 
of  experience  we  leai-nt  just  to  place  before  them  what  we  felt 
our  limited  abilities  enabled  us  to  give  at  the  time. 
f  One  day  a  line-looking  Indian  came  in  with  a  couple  of  fat 
ducks.  As  our  supplies  were  low,  we  were  glad  to  see  them  ;  and 
in  taking  them  I  asked  him  what  I  should  give  him  for  them. 
His  answer  was,  "  O,  nothing ;  they  are  a  present  for  the  mis- 
sionary and  his  wife."  Of  course  I  was  delighted  at  this 
exhibition  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  this  entire  stranger  to  us 
so  soon  after  our  arrival  in  tliis  wild  land.  The  Indian  at  once 
made  himself  at  home  with  us,  and  kept  us  busy  answering 
questions  and  explaining  to  him  everything  that  excited  his 
curiosity.  Mrs.  Yoiuig  had  to  leave  her  work  to  play  for  his 
editication  on  the  little  melodeon.  He  remained  to  dinner,  and 
ate  one  of  the  ducks,  while  Mrs.  Young  and  1  had  the  other. 
He  hung  around  all  tlie  afternoon,  and  did  ample  justice  to  a 
supi)er  out  of  our  supplies.  He  tarried  with  us  until  near  the 
hour  for  retiring,  when  I  gently  hinted  to  him  that  I  thought 
it  was  about  time  lie  went  to  see  if  his  wigwam  was  where  \w 
left  it. 

*'  O,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  only  waiting  " 
"  Waiting  i  "  1  said  ;  ''  for  what  are  you  waiting?  " 
"  I  am  waiting  for  the  present  you  are  going  to  give  me  for  the 
jn'esent  I  gave  you." 

I  at  once  took  in  the  situati(»n,  and  wont  off"  and  got  him  some- 
thing worth  half-a-dozen  times  as  much  as  his  ducks,  and  he  went 
oft"  very  iiappy.   j 

Wiien  ho  was  gone,  my  good  \\ife  and  I  sat  down,  and  wo  said, 
"  Here  is  lesson  nunil)er  two.  Perhaps,  after  we  have  l)cen  here 
a  whih\  wo  siiall  know  something  nlK)ut  tiio  Indians." 
(After  that  w(>  accepted  oi  no  presents  from  them,  but  insisted 
on  paying  a  roa^onalth^  piico  lor  everything  wo  needed  which 
they  had  to  sell.  ) 
\  Our  Sunday's  work  In-gan  with  the  Siinday  School  at  nine 
o'clock.  All  the  lK)ys  and  girls  attendeil,  and  often  there  were 
present  many  of  tho  adults.  Tlio  children  wore  attentive  and 
respectful,  and  many  of  them  were  mdIo  to  repeat  large  [tortious 
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<jf  Scripture  fx-oiu  memory.     A  gooilly  number  stuci 

chism  translated  into  their  own  language.     They  sang  the  hymns 

sweetly,  and  joined  with  us  in  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  public  service  followed  at  half-past  ten  o'clock.  This 
morning  service  was  always  in  English,  although  the  hymns, 
lesscms,  and  text  would  be  announced  in  the  two  liuiguiiges.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  officials  who  might  be  at  the  Fort  two  miles  away, 
and  all  their  emphiijrs,  regularly  attended  this  morning  service. 
Then,  as  many  of  the  Indians  understood  English,  and  our  object 
was  ever  to  get  them  all  to  know  moi-e  and  more  al)out  it,  this 
service  usually  was  largely  attended  by  the  people.  The  groat 
Indinn  service  was  held  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  all  their  own, 
and  was  very  much  prizwl  by  them.  At  the  morning  service 
they  were  very  dignitied  and  reserved;  at  the  afternoon  they 
sang  with  an  enthusiasm  that  was  delightful,  and  were  not 
afraid,  if  their  liearts  prompted  them  to  it,  to  come  out  with  a 
glad  "  Amen  !  " 

Tliey  bring  with  them  to  the  sanctuary  their  J>il)les,  and  very 
sweet  to  my  enrs  was  the  rustle  of  many  leaves  as  tliey  rapidly 
turned  to  the  Lessons  of  the  day  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament. 
Sermons  wei-e  never  considered  t(jo  long.  Very  quietly  and 
reverently  did  th(>  people  come  into  the  house  ot  God,  and  with 
equal  respect  for  the  place,  and  for  Iliin  NVliom  there  thoy  had 
worshipped,  did  tliey  depart.  Dr.  Taylor,  one  of  our  missionary 
secretiiries,  when  visiting  us,  said  at  the  close  of  one  of  these 
liallowed  afternoon  services,  '*Mr.  Young,  if  the  good  people  who 
lielp  us  to  su|)port  Missi«>ns  and  missionaries  could  see  whnt 
my  eyes  liave  l)eheld  to-day,  they  would  most  cheerfully  an«l 
gladly  give  ns  ten  thousand  dollars  n  year  uiore  for  our  Indian 
Missions." 

Every  Sunday  evening  i  went  over  to  the  Fort,  oy  canoe  iu 
Slimmer,  and  dog-train  in  winter,  and  held  service  there.  A 
little  chapel  had  l>een  specinlly  litted  up  for  tiiese  evening  services. 
Anotlicr  service  was  also  held  in  the  church  at  th(^  Mis.sion  by 
the  Indians  themselves.  There  wei-e  among  tht-m  seveuil  wlui 
ootdd  prciu'h  vei-y  acceptable  sermons,  and  otliers  who,  with  a 
burning  eiotiuente,  could  tell,  Hke  Paul,  the  «t«ry  of  their  own 
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conversion,  and  beseech  others  to  be  likewise  reconciled  to 
God. 

We  were  surprised  ut  times  by  seeing  companies  of  pagan 
Indians  stalk  into  the  church  during  the  services,  not  always 
acting  in  a  way  becoming  to  the  house  or  d.ay.  At  first  it  was 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  our  Christian  Indians  put  up 
with  some  of  these  irregularities.  I  was  very  much  astounded 
one  day  by  the  entrance  of  an  old  Indian  called  Tapastonuni, 
who,  rattling  his  ornaments,  and  crying,  "  Ho  !  Ho  !  "  came  into 
the  church  in  a  sort  of  trot,  and  gravely  kissed  several  of  tlie 
men  and  women.  As  my  Christian  Indians  seemed  to  stand 
the  interruption,  I  felt  that  I  could.  Soon  he  sat  down,  at  the 
invitation  of  Big  Tom,  and  listened  to  me.  He  was  grotesqiiely 
dressed,  and  had  a  good-sized  looking-glass  hanging  on  his  breast, 
k^pt  in  its  place  by  a  string  hung  around  his  neck.  To  aid 
himself  in  listening,  he  lit  his  big  pipe  and  smoked  through  the 
rest  of  the  service.  When  I  s])oke  to  tiie  people  afterwards 
al)()ut  the  conduct  of  tliis  man,  so  opposite  to  their  quiet,  re.spect- 
ful  demeanour  in  the  house  of  God,  their  expressive,  charitable 
ansv.-""  was  :  "  Sudi  were  we  onco,  as  ignorant  as  Tapastonuni 
is  now.  Let  us  lia\e  patience  with  him,  and  perhaps  he,  too, 
will  soon  decide  to  give  his  heart  to  God.  Ijet  liim  come ;  he 
will  get  quiet  when  he  gets  the  light." 

The  week  evenings  were  nearly  all  filled  up  with  services  of 
one  kind  or  another,  and  were  well  attended,  (u- otherwise,  accord- 
ing as  the  Indians  might  be  present  at  tlie  village,  or  away 
luniting,  or  lishing,  or  "tripping"  for  the  Hudson's  iJay  C(jmpany. 
What  pleased  us  very  much  wns  the  fact  that  in  the  liomes 
of  the  '(■  '['■f'  thoie  were  so  many  family  altars.  It  was  very 
d'''!ghtf':'  to  take  a  quiet  walk  in  tlie  gloaining  through  the 
village,  antl  hear  from  so  many  little  homes  the  voice  of  the 
licad  of  the  family  rending  the  jirecions  volume,  or  the  sounds  of 
jii'jiy.M-  mid  praise.  Those  were  times  when  in  every  professed 
Christian  home  in  the  village  there  was  a  family  altar. 
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WE  found  ourselves  in  a  Christian  ^•illi^ge  surrouniled  by 
paganism.  The  contrast  between  the  two  classes  was  veiy 
evident. 

Our  Christians,  as  fast  as  they  were  aljle  to  build,  were  living 
in  comfortable  houses,  and  earnestly  endeavouring  lo  lift  them- 
selves uy  in  the  social  circle.  Their  personal  appearance  Avas 
better,  and  cleanliness  was  accepted  as  next  to  godliness.}  On  the 
Sabbaths  they  were  well  dressed,  and  presented  such  a  respectable 
and  devout  appearance  in  the  sanctuary  as  to  win  the  admiration 
of  all  who  visited  us.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  made 
a  profession  of  faitli  lived  honest,  sol)er,  and  consistent  lives,  fu-,,] 
thus  showed  the  genui!».eness  of  tin  change  wrought  in  them  ij_) 
the  glorious  Cospel  of  the  Sou  of  (.iod. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  and  tangible  evidences  of  the 
thoroughness  and  genuineness  of  the  cbnngo  was  seen  in  the 
imi)rovement  in  the  family  life.  Such  a  tiling  as  genuine  home 
life,  with  mutual  love  and  sympathy  existing  among  the  oillerent 
members  of  the  family,  was  unknown  in  their  pagan  state.  The 
men,  and  even  boys,  considered  it  a  sign  of  courage  and  manliness 
to  despise  and  shamefully  tieat  their  mothers,  wives,  oi-  sisters. 
Christianity  changed  all  this;  and  we  were  constant  witnesses  of 
the  genuineness  of  tlio  chaugo  wrouglit  in  tiie  hearts  and  lives  of 
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this  people  by  the  preacliiiig  of  the  Gospel,  by  seeing  how  womnn 
was  uplifted  from  her  degraded  position  to  i.  -r  trite  place  in  tlie 
household. 

^My  heart  was  often  pained  at  what  I  saw  among  some  of  tht- 
wild  savage  band.s  around  us, ")  Wlien,  by  canoe  in  sumiuev,  or 
<log -train  in  winter,  I  hav^e  visited  these  wild  in''n,iji  h:\.\-  seen 
the  proud,  lazy  liujitcr  come  stalking  into  the  eaiiip  with  h^s  gun 
<m  his  shoiddev,  and  in  loud,  imperative  tones  shout  out  to  his 
poor  wife,  who  wa--  busily  engaged  ii;  cutting  wuod,  "  CTct  up 
there,  you  dog,  my  squaw,  and  po  back  o;i  my  tracks  in  the  woods, 
and  bring  in  tlie  deer  I  havo  shot  •  and  hxirry,  for  I  want  my 
food  ! "  To  (juicken  her  step.-,,  altli  ',igh  she  was  hiu'rying  as 
rapidly  as  pussiblf,  a  sti^k  was  oi  »'0\  n  .d  her,  which  fortunately 
she  was  able  ti  dodge.  ^ 

Seizing  the  i^  ng  cariying  :>trri.[i,  whith  is  a,  piece  of  leather 
.several  feet  in  length,  and  wide  at  the  middle,  where  it  rests 
agaii!.';':  the  f<n-ehead  when  in  use.  slie  i-apidly  glidea  away  on  the 
trail  made  by  her  husbuid's  sno>v-shoes,  it  may  be  for  miles,  to 
tlie  spot  • -Mere  lies  the  d«()-  he  has  shot.  Fastening  one  en\l  of 
the  .sti-ap  I'  f]ie  haunches  of  the  deor,  and  the  other  around  its 
neck,  after  }•  .l.'<«kI  deal  of  eftbrt  and  iiigen  lity,  s})0  succeeds  at 
length  in  getti.,  •  the  animal,  whicli  may  weigh  from  a  hundred- 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  i)Ounds,  upon  iier  buck,  supported  by 
the  strap  across  her  forehead.  Panting  with  fatigue,  she  comes 
in  with  he.'  heavy  bu.deiu  and  as  she  throws  it  down  she  is  met 
with  a  ^bar'^•  stern  command  from  the  lips  of  the  despot  called 
her  hu.sband,  who  has  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  cany  in 
the  deei'  himself,  but  who  imagines  it  to  be  a  sign  of  his  being  a 
great  brave  thus  to  treat  his  wife.  Tlie  gun  was  enough  for  him 
to  carry.  \Mth(  ut  giving  the  poor  tii*ed  creature  a  moment's 
re.st,  he  shouts  out  again  for  her  to  hurry  uj)  and  be  quick  ;  he 
is  Jiungry,  an»i  wants  Ids  dinner. 

I  Tlie  po.tr  woman,  although  almost  exhausted,  knows  full  well, 
by  the  bitter  expn-iences  of  the  pn.^t.  tliat  to  delay  an  instant' 
would  bring  upon  herself  severe  p  :     ■ihment,4and  so  she  quickly 
seizes  the  scalping  knife  and  deft'       cins  the  animal,  nnd  i. 
ix  pot  witli  the  siivoury  veni.oi',  wnicti  is  soon  boiled  and  })lt'  «  A 
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before  his  highness.  While  he,  and  the  men  and  boys  whom  he 
may  choose  to  invite  to  eat  with  him,  are  rapidly  devoui-ing  the 
'  jnison,  the  poor  v/oman  lias  her  first  moments  of  rest.  She  goes 
and  seats  herself  down  where  women  and  girls  and  dogs  are  con- 
gregated, and  there  women  and  dogs  struggle  for  the  half-picked 
b<jnes  which  the  men,  with  derisive  laughter,  throw  among  them  ! 

This  was  one  of  the  sad  aspects  of  paganism  which  I  often  had 
to  witness  as  I  travelled  among  those  bands  that  had  not,  up  to 
that  time,  accepted  the  Gospel.  When  these  poor  women  get  old 
and  feeble,  very  sad  and  deplorable  is  their  condition.  When 
able  to  toil  and  slave,  they  are  tolerated  as  necessary  evils. 
When  aged  and  weak,  they  are  shamefully  neglected,  and,  often, 
put  out  of  existence. 

One  of  the  missionaries,  on  visiting  a  pagan  band,  preached  from 
those  blessed  words  of  the  Saviour :  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  In  his 
sermon  he  spoke  about  life's  toils  and  burdens,  and  how  all  men 
had  to  work  and  labour.  The  men  of  the  congregation  were 
very  angry  at  him ;  and  at  an  indignation  meeting  which  they 
held,  they  said,  "  Let  him  go  to  the  squaws  with  that  kind  of 
talk.  They  have  to  carry  all  the  heavy  burdens,  and  do  the 
hard  work.  Such  stuff  as  that  is  not  for  us  men,  but  for  the 
women."     So  they  were  offended  at  him. 

At  a  small  Indian  settlement  on  the  north-eastern  shores  of 
Lake  Winnipeg  live<'  a  liief  by  the  name  of  Moo-koo-woo-soo, 
who  delibei.aely  strangled  hi'  mother,  and  then  burnt  her  body 
to  ashes.  When  questioned  auout  the  horrid  deed,  he  coolly  and 
heartlessly  said  that  as  she  had  become  too  old  to  snire  ral)bits 
or  catch  fish,  he  was  not  going  to  bo  bothered  with  keeping  her, 
and  .so  he  deliberately  put  her  to  death.  Such  instances  coidd 
be  multiplied  ma  i '  t'lrtps.  Tiuly  "the  tender  mei'cies  of  the 
wicked  aie  cruel 
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savages  ar.iuud  us,  weiO  Mie  kindly  ways  and  happy  homes  of 
our  converted  Indians.  \  Among  them  a  woman  occupied  her 
true  position,  and  was  ,vell  and  lovingly  treatedjj  The  aged  and 
infiim,  who  but  foi   tJie  G-^^spel  would  have  beon  dealt  with  as 
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jMoo-koo-Avoo-soo  dealt  with  \\U  iiiotlit'i',  Imd  the  warmest  pLice 
in  tl.o  little  home  and  the.  daiutiertt  iiioi'w]  on  the  table.  /l  have 
seen  the  sexton  of  the  chiurh  throw  wido  (tpen  the  door  of  the 
sanctuary,  that  two  stalwart  yoijii^  men  might  easily  enter, 
carrying  in  their  arms  their  invalid  mother,  wlio  had  expressed 
a  desire  to  come  to  the  house  of  (hut.  Tenderly  they  supported 
her  until  the  service  ended,  and  tiieii  they  lovingly  carried  her 
home  again.  But  for  the  U(tH[)erH  lilewMed  influences  on  their 
haughty  natures  they  would  hiv\tt  died  ere  doing  such  a  thing 
for  a  woman,  even  though  she  wevo  their  own  motlier.  '\ 

Life  for  the  women  was  not  now  all  f^lavery.  They  had  their 
happy  hours,  and  knew  well  how  t(»  ««iijoy  them.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, seemed  so  to  delight  them  iin  to  he  gliding  iibotit  in  the 
gk)rious  summer  time  in  their  light  Cfinnes.  And  sometimes, 
combining  pleasure  with  prolit,  iiiimy  n  duck  was  shot  l)y  these 
young  Indian  maidens. 

This  changed  feeling  towards  the  (tgcd  and  afflicted  ( nes  we 
have  seen  manifested  in  a  very  (<>i{)i('Msivo  and  Ijlessed  way  at 
the  great  annual  New  Yenr'h  FeiiMt.  It  was  customary  for  the 
Indians,  long  before  they  bocamo  ('hi'i4ianH,  to  have  a  great 
feast  at  the  Ijeginning  of  the  New  Veiir,  Jn  the  oM  times,  the 
piincipal  article  of  food  at  these  hort'id  fefintM  was  dogs,  the  eating 
of  which  was  accompanied  by  jiiany  revolting  ceremonies.  The  mis- 
sionaries, instead  of  abolishing  the  feilMt,  ((irued  it  into  a  religious 
festival.  I  carried  out  the  methods  of  my  wortiiy  predecessors  at 
Norway  House,  and  so  we  had  a  fuHht  every  New  Year's  Day. 

The  decs  call  this  diiy  'M)o(')i«.-me-gon  Kesigow,"  which 
literally  means  "the  kissing  day,"  iih  on  this  day  the  men  claim 
the  rigid  to  kiss  every  womnn  I  hey  fneet ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
every  woman  exjiects  to  lie  kissed,  Jt  uwmI  to  amuse  me  very 
much  to  see  thirty  or  foi'ty  fudinhM,  dressed  up  in  tlieir  finest 
apparel,  come  cpiietly  marching  into  the  Mission  Jlou.se,  and 
gravely  ki.ss  Mrs.  Young  on  her  cheek,  When  I  used  to  rally 
her  over  this  strange  pha«e  of  unexpected  missionary  exjK'i ience, 
she  wouM  laugliingly  retort,  '♦(),  yon  need  not  laugh  at  me.  Sec 
tliat  crowd  of  women  out  there  in  the  ,nrd,  expecting  you  to  go 
out  and  kiss  them  !  "     It  was  hiirpi'lhlng  how  much  work  that 
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day  kept  me  shut  in  my  study;  or  if  vjii  c  nedient  would  not 
avail,  I  used  to  select  a  dear  old  swet  t-1  aced,  white-haired 
grandma,  the  mother  of  the  chief,  and  say,  "  Now  I  am  going  to 
kiss  grandma ;  and  as  I  kiss  her  you  must  all  consider  yourselves 
kissed,"  This  institution  is  more  ancient  among  them  than 
shaking  hands,  about  which  they  knew  nothing  until  it  was 
introduced  by  the  whites. 

For  weeks  before  New  Year's  Day  great  preparations  were 
made  for  the  feast.  A  council  would  be  called,  and  the  men 
would  have  recorded  wh\t  they  were  willing  to  give  towards  it. 
Some,  who  were  good  deer-hunters,  promised  venison.  Others 
promised  so  many  beavers.  Perhaps  there  were  those  who  knew 
where  bears  had  made  their  winter  dens,  and  they  agreed  to  go 
and  kill  them  for  the  feast.  Others,  who  were  good  fur-hunters, 
stated  their  willingness  to  ex  Jiange  some  of  the  furs  they  would 
catch  for  flour  and  tea  and  sugar  at  the  trading  post. 

Thus  the  business  went  on,  until  enough  was  promised,  with 
the  liberal  supplies  given  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  officials 
and  the  missionary,  to  make  the  affair  a  great  success.  An  out- 
building of  the  Mission,  called  '^'  the  fish  house,"  was  the  place 
where  all  these  various  things,  as  they  were  obtained,  were  stored. 
Months  were  sometimes  consumed  in  collecting  the  meat.  But 
Jack  Frost  is  a  good  preservative,  and  sc  notiiing  spoiled.  A 
few  days  before  the  feast,  Mrs.  Young  would  select  several  of  the 
Indian  women,  and  under  her  supe  intendency  the  \iiious supplies 
v;ould  be  cooked.  Very  clever  were  these  willing  helpers ;  and  in 
a  short  time  a  quantity  of  food  would  be  piled  up,  sufficient  for 
all,  although  it  is  ^vell  known  that  Indians  have  good  appetites. 

When  the  great  day  arrived,  the  men  quickly  removed  the 
seats  out  of  tiie  church,  and  there  put  up  long  tables.  Great 
boilers  of  tea  were  made  leady,  and  every  prer  ration  was  com- 
pleted for  a  good  time.  But,  before  a  mou  i  1  v  is  eaten  by 
any  of  the  eight  hundred  or  thousand  persons  present,  the  chief 
used  to  ask  "'-^  for  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  \Miting  paper;  and 
then,  standing  up  on  a  box  or  bench,  he  would  shout  out,  "  How 
inany  of  our  people  are  aged,  or  sick,  or  afflicted,  and  cannot  be 
with  us  to-day?"     As  one  name  after  another  was  mentioned, 
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he  rapidly  wrote  them  down.  Then  he  read  over  the  list,  and 
said,  "  Let  us  not  forget  any  one."  Somebody  shouted  out, 
"  There  is  an  old  woman  ten  miles  up  the  river  towards  the  old 
Fort."  Somebody  else  said,  "  Have  you  the  name  of  that  boy 
who  was  accidentally  shot  in  the  leg  ?  "  Their  names  were  both 
put  down.  Then  somelx)dy  says,  "  There  are  two  or  three  left 
behind  in  the  tent  of  the  pagans,  while  the  rest  have  come  to  the 
feast."  "Let  us  feed  those  who  have  come,  and  seiid  somethmg 
with  our  kind  greetings  to  the  others,"  is  the  unanimous  response. 

When  it  was  certain  that  none  had  been  overlooked,  request 
was  made  to  me  for  all  the  old  newspapers  and  packing  paper 
I  could  give  them,  and  soon  loving  hands  were  busily  engaged  in 
cutting  off  large  pieces  of  different  kinds  of  meat  and  arranging 
them  with  the  largo  flat  cakes  in  generous  bundles.  To  these 
were  added  little  packages  of  tea  and  sugar.  In  this  way  as 
many  large  bundles — each  containing  an  assortment  of  every- 
thing at  the  feast — would  be  made  up  aa  there  were  names  on 
tho  paper.  Then  the  chief  would  call  in,  from  where  the  young 
mt  were  busily  engaged  in  playing  football,  as  many  of  the 
fleet  runners  us  there  were  bundles,  and  giving  each  his  load, 
would  indicato  the  peison  to  whom  he  was  to  give  it,  and  also 
won]<l  add,  "  Give  them  our  New  i'ear's  greetings  and  sympathy, 
and  tell  them  we  are  sorry  they  cannot  be  with  us  to-day." 

Very  delightful  were  these  sights  to  us.  Such  things  paid  us 
a  thousandfold  for  oin-  hardships  and  sufferings.  Here,  before 
a  mouthful  was  eaten  by  the  healthy  and  vigorous  ones,  large 
generous  bundles,  that  would  last  for  days,  were  sent  off"  to  the 
aged  and  infirm  or  wounded  ones,  who  in  all  probability,  but  foj' 
the  blessed  influences  of  the  Gospel,  if  not  quickly  and  ( rucdy 
put  out  of  existence,  would  have  been  allowed  to  linger  on  in 
neglect  and  wi'etchedness. 

Even  the  young  runners  seemed  to  consider  that  it  was  an 
honour  to  be  permitted  to  carry  these  bundles,  with  the  loving 
messages,  to  the  distant  homes  or  wigwams  where  the  aftlicted 
ones  were.  It  was  quite  amusing  to  watch  them  tighten  up 
their  belts  and  dash  oft'  like  deers.  Some  of  them  had  several 
miles  to  go  ;  but  what  cared  they  on  this  glad  day  ? 
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According  to  seniority  the  tables  were  tilled,  and  the  feast 
began  as  soon  as  the  "  Grace  before  Meat  "  had  been  sung.  Mrs. 
Young  had  her  own  long  table,  and  to  it  she  invited  not  only  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  people,  b\it  as  many  of  the  aged  and 
worthy  from  among  the  poor  Indians  as  we  wished  specially  to 
honour.  Sometimes  we  tilled  one  table  with  wild  pagans  who 
had  come  in  from  some  distant  forest  home,  attracted  by  the 
reports  of  the  coming  great  feast.  Through  their  stomachs  we 
sometimes  reached  their  hearts,  and  won  them  to  Christ. 

Thus  for  hours  the  feast  continued,  until  all  had  been  supplied. 
None  were  neglected,  and  everybody  was  happy.  Then  with  a 
glad  heart  they  sang  : 

"  Praise  God,  from  Whom  all  blessings  flow." 

When  all  the  guests  were  satisfied,  what  was  left  was  carried 
oft'  by  the  needy  ones,  among  whom  it  was  generously  divided  ;  the 
tables  were  quickly  taken  down  by  the  men,  and  the  church  was 
speedily  swept  clean  by  some  active  women.  The  seats  and  pews 
were  replaced,  and  every  arrangement  was  made  for  the  great 
annual  New  Year's  Meeting.  The  church  was  lit  up  ;  and  when 
the  audience  had  gathered,  a  chairman  was  appointed,  and,  after 
singing  and  prayer,  speeches  were  made  by  several  of  the 
Indians. 

Many  pleasant  and  many  sensible  things  were  said.  Some  of 
the  sober-minded  ones  reviewed  the  year  just  gone,  with  all  its 
blessings  and  mercies,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  one  on 
which  they  had  entered  would  be  crowned  with  blessings.  Some 
of  the  speeches  referred  to  Treaty  matters  with  the  Government, 
and  others  were  in  reference  to  their  huntings  and  fisheries. 
Some  were  bright  and  witty,  and  wei'e  received  with  laughter 
and  applause.  Others  weie  of  a  serious,  religious  character,  and 
were  equally  welcome,  and  touched  responsive  hearts.  With 
pleasure  I  noticed  that  in  them  all  the  most  frequent  word  was 
*'  Na-nas-koomoo-win-ah,"  which  means  "  Thanksgiving,"  and  for 
this  my  heart  rejoiced.  Thus  ended,  with  the  Doxology  and 
Benediction,  these  happy  days,  in  which  we  saw  so  many  evidences 
that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  had  not  been  in  vain. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OXFORD  HOUSE  MISSION— VISITED  BY  CANOE— DESCBIPTIOX  OP  THIS 
USEFUL  CRAFT— INDIAN  SKILL— OXFORD  LAKE— DIl.  TAYLOR- 
EDWARD  PAPANEKIS— STILL  ON  THE  TRAIL  BY  BIRCH  CANOE- 
NARROW  ESCAPE  FROM  BEING  CRUSHED  BY  THE  ICE— ON  STORMY 
LAKE  WINNIPEG  —  PIONEERING  FARTHER  NORTH  —  SUCCESSES— 
"SHOW  US  THE  FATHER,  AND  IT  SUFFICETH  US  "—CHRIST  ACCEPTED 
IN  THE  PLACE  OF   IDOLS. 


I  HAD  received  instructions  from  the  Missionary  Secretaries  to 
visit  Oxford  Mission  as  scon  as  possible,  and  to  do  all  I  could 
for  its  upbuilding.  This  Mission  had  had  a  good  measure  of 
success  in  years  gone  by.  A  church  and  Mission  house  had  been 
built  at  Jackson's  Bay,  and  many  of  the  Indians  had  been  con- 
verted. But  the  village  was  too  far  from  *.he  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  Post,  where  the  Indians  traded,  an  '  where  naturally 
they  gathered.  For  several  years  the  work  iiad  been  left  in 
charge  of  a  native  teacher.  The  people  regretted  the  absence 
of  an  ordained  Missionary,  and  the  place  suffered  accordingly. 
Making  all  the  arrangements  I  could  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  work  in  my  absence,  I  left  Norway  House  in  a  small  canoe, 
manned  by  two  of  my  Christian  Indians,  one  of  whom  was  my 
interpreter.  With  this  wonderful  little  boat  I  was  now  to  make 
my  first  intimate  acquaintance.  For  this  wild  land  of  bi-oad 
lakes  and  rapid  rivers  and  winding  creeks,  the  birch -bark  canoe 
is  the  boat  of  all  others  most  admirably  fitted.  It  is  to  the 
Indian  denizen  here  what  the  horse  is  to  his  more  warlike  red 
brother  on  the  great  prairies,  or  what  the  camel  is  to  those  who 
live  and  wander  amidst  Arabian  desei-ts.  The  canoe  is  absolutely 
essential  to  these  natives  in  this  land,  where  there  are  no  other 
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roads  than  tlie  intricate  d'nious  water  routes.  It  is  the  frailest 
ot"  all  boats,  yet  it  cmu  be  loaded  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and, 
under  the  skilful  guidance  of  the.>;e  Indians,  who  are  nnquestion- 
alily  the  tinest  canoe  men  in  the  world,  it  can  be  made  to  respond 
to  the  sweep  of  their  jtaddlts,  so  that  it  seems  almost  instinct 
with  life  and  reason.  What  they  can  do  in  it,  and  with  it,, 
appeared  to  me  at  times  peifectly  mar\ellous.  Yet  when  we 
remend)er  that  for  about  live  months  of  every  year  some  of  tho- 
hunters  almost  live  in  it,  this  may  not  seem  .so  very  wonderful. 
It  carries  them  by  day,  a.nd  in  it,  or  under  it,  they  often  sleep 
by  night.  At  the  many  portages  which  have  to  be  made  in  this 
land,  where  the  rivers  are  so  full  of  falls  and  lapids,  one  man 
can  easily  cairy  it  on  his  head  to  the  smooth  water  beyond.  In 
it  we  have  tra\(>lled  thousands  of  miles,  while  going  from  place 
t>)  })lace  with  the  1  leased  tidings  of  salvation  to  the.se  wandering 
bands  scattered  over  my  innneiise  (.'ircuit.  Powu  tho  wild  rapids 
we  have  rushed  for  milts  together,  and  then  out  into  givat 
Winnipeg,  or  other  lakes,  so  far  from  shore  that  the  distant 
headlands  W(  ri'  .scarce  visible.  Koam-ciested  waves  ha  "e  often 
seemed  as  though  about  to  ovei'whelm  us,  and  treacherous  g:ilcs 
to  swamp  us,  yet  my  faithful,  well-trained  canoe  men  were 
always  etpial  to  oveiy  emergency,  and  by  the  accuracy  of  their 
judgment,  antl  thi'  (piickness  of  their  mosements,  appeared  ever 
to  do  exactly  the  right  thing  at  tho  right  momejit.  As  the  restdt, 
i  came  at  length  to  feel  as  nnich  at  home  in  a  canoe  as  any- 
where el.se,  and  with  (!od's  blessing  was  pi'rmitted  to  make  many 
long  trips  to  tho.se  who  coidd  not  be  reached  in  any  other  way, 
except  by  dog-trains  in  w  inter. 

(rood  canoe-makers  are  ir«t  many,  and  so  really  good  ciinoes 
aie  alwMVs  in  demand. 

Im'mII  and  light  as  this  indiiin  craft  may  be,  there  is  a  great 
tleal  of  skill  and  ingenuity  recpured  in  its  construction. 

(Ireat  care  is  requisite'  in  taking  the  bark  from  the  tree.  A 
long  incision  is  tir.st  made  longitudinally  in  the  trunk  of  tho  tn'o. 
Thon,  from  this  cut,  the  Indian  begins,  .md  with  his  keen  knifo 
gra(hially  jieels  oil'  the  whole  of  the  )»ark,  as  high  up  as  his 
incision  went,  in  one  liir/'e  piece  or  she.'t.     And  oven  now  (hat 
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he  has  safely  got  it  off  the  tree,  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in 
handling  it,  as  it  will  split  or  crack  very  easily.  Cedar  is  pre- 
ferred for  the  woodwork,  and  when  it  can  possibly  be  obtained, 
is  always  used.  But  in  the  section  of  the  country  where  I  lived, 
as  we  were  north  of  the  cedar  limit,  the  canoe-makers  used  pieces 
of  the  spruce  tree,  split  very  thin,  as  the  best  substitute  for 
cedar  that  our  country  afforded. 

All  the  sewing  of  the  pieces  of  birch  bark  together,  and  the 
fastening  of  the  whole  to  the  outer  frame,  is  done  with  the  long 
slender  roots  of  the  balsam  or  larch  trees,  Avhich  are  soaked  and 
rubbed  until  they  are  as  flexible  as  narrow  strips  of  leather. 
When  all  the  sewing  is  done,  the  many  narrow  limber  pieces 
of  spruce  are  crowded  into  their  places,  giving  the  whole  canoe 
its  requisite  proportions  and  strength.  Then  the  seams  and  weak 
spots  are  well  covered  over  with  melted  pitch,  which  the  Indians 
obtain  from  the  spruce  and  balsam  trees. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  make  the  canoe  watertight.  To  accom- 
})lish  this,  the  boat  is  often  swung  between  trees  and  filled  with 
water.  Every  place  where  the  slightest  leak  is  discovered  is 
marked,  and,  when  the  canoe  is  emptied,  is  carefully  attended  to. 

Canoes  vary  in  style  and  size.  Each  tribe  using  them  has  its 
own  patterns,  and  it  was  to  me  an  ever  uteresting  sight,  to 
observe  how  admirably  suited  to  the  character  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  were  the  canoes  of  each  tril)e  or  district. 

The  finest  and  largest  canoes  were  those  formerly  made  by  the 
Lake  Superior  Indians.  Living  on  the  shores  of  that  great  inland 
sea,  they  recpiired  canoes  of  great  size  and  strength.  These 
"  great  north  canoes,"  as  they  were  called,  could  easily  carry  from 
a  dozen  to  a  score  of  padtllers,  with  a  cargo  of  a  couple  of  tons 
of  goods.  In  the  ohl  days  of  the  rival  fur  tinders,  these  great 
caniM's  }tlayed  a  very  prominent  part.  Before  steam  >>v  even 
large  sailing  vessels  had  penetrated  into  those  northern  lakes, 
these  ciinoes  were  extensi\e]y  used.  lioaded  with  the  ridi  furs 
of  those  wild  forests,  the}'  used  to  come  down  into  the  Ottawa, 
and  thence  on  down  that  great  streaiii,  often  even  an  far  as  to 
Montreal. 

.Sir  (Jeorge  Simpson,  tlie  energetic  l)ut  despotic  and  unprinciplcil 
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governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  C-ompany  for  many  yeai-s,  used  to 
travel  in  one  of  these  birch  canoes  all  the  way  from  Montreal  up 
the  Ottawa,  on  through  Lake  Nipissing  into  Georgian  Bay  ;  from 
thence  into  Lake  Superior,  on  to  Thunder  Bay.  From  this  place, 
with  indomitable  piuck,  he  pushed  on  back  into  the  interior, 
through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  down  the  tortuous  river  Winni- 
peg into  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  Along  the  whole  length  of 
this  lake  he  annually  travelled,  in  spite  of  its  treachemus  storms 
and  annoying  head  winds,  to  preside  over  the  Council  and  attend 
to  the  business  of  the  wealthiest  fur-trading  company  that  ever 
existed,  over  which  he  watdied  with  eagle  eye,  and  in  every 
department  of  which  his  (Ustinct  [)ersonality  was  felt.  His 
famous  Iroquois  crew  are  still  talked  al)out,  and  marvellous  are 
the  stories  in  circulation  about  many  a  northern  camp  tire  of 
their  endurance  and  skill. 

Hew  rapid  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  this  world  of 
ours  !  It  seems  almost  incredible,  in  these  days  of  mighty  steam- 
ships going  almost  everywhere  on  our  great  waters,  to  think  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  people  still  living  who  distinctly  remember 
when  the  animal  trips  of  a  great  governor  were  made  from 
Alontreal  to  Winnipeg  in  a  birch-bark  canoe,  manned  by  Indians. 

Of  this  light  Indian  craft  Longfellow  wrote ; — 

"  Give  inc  of  your  bark,  0  Birch  lico  ! 
Of  your  yellow  l)ark,  0  lUrch  trco  I 
CJrowing  by  the  nnbing  river, 
Tall  and  stately  in  the  valh-y  ! 
I  a  light  canue  \vM  build  luo, 
I'luild  a  swift  can    .  for  siiling. 


"  TliiH  the  Birch  canoe  was  buildcvl 
In  the  valKy,  by  the  river, 
In  the  bosom  of  the  forest ; 
All  its  mystery  and  its  niagic. 
AH  the  bnj'htness  of  the  birch  tree, 
AH  the  toughncsH  of  the  cedar. 
All  the  larch  tree's  supple  sinews  ; 
And  it  tl((ate<l  on  the  river 
Like  a  y<ll<iw  leaf  in  autunui, 
Llkf  a  yellow  water-lily." 
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We  left  foi-  Oxford  Mission  on  the  8th  of  September.  The 
distance  is  over  two  hundred  miles,  <"hi"oiigh  the  wildest  country 
imaginable.  We  did  not  see  a  house — with  the  exception  of 
the  !e  built  by  the  beavers — from  the  ^ime  we  left  our  Mission 
home  until  we  reached  our  destination.  We  paddled  through 
•A  bewildering  variety  of  picturesque  lake-*,  rivers,  and  creeks. 
When  no  storms  or  fierce  head-winds  imjieded  us,  we  were  able  to 
make  fifty  ur  sixty  miles  a  day.  When  night  overtook  us,  we 
camped  on  1 'le  shore.  Sometimes  it  was  very  })]ea.sant  and 
romantic.  At  other  times,  when  storms  raged  and  we  were 
drenched  with  the  rain  so  tiioroughly  that  for  days  we  had  not 
a  dry  stitch  upon  us,  it  was  not  quite  so  agi'eeable. 

We  generally  began  our  day's  journey  very  early  in  the 
morning,  if  the  weather  ".-t^-^  «t  all  favourable,  and  paddled  on 
as  ra})idly  as  possible,  since  we  knew  not  when  head- winds  might, 
arise  and  stop  our  progress.  The  Oxfoi'd  route  is  a  veiy  diversi- 
fied one.  There  are  lakes,  large  and  small,  acro.ss  which  we  had 
to  paddle.  In  some  of  them,  when  the  wind  was  favourable,  our 
Indians  improvised  a  sail  out  of  one  of  our  blankets.  Lashing 
it  to  a  couple  of  oars,  they  lifted  it  up  in  the  favouring  wind, 
and  thus  very  rapidly  tUd  we  speed  t)n  our  way. 

At  times  we  were  in  broad  beautiful  rivers,  and  then  paddling 
along  in  little  narrow  creeks  auudst  the  reeds  and  rushes.  We 
passed  over,  oi\  as  they  say  in  that  country,  "made"  nine 
portages  around  picturesque  falls  or  rapids.  In  tliese  portages 
one  of  the  Indians  carried  the  canoe  on  his  head.  Tlio  otlier 
made  a  great  load  of  the  bedding  and  provisions,  all  of  which  lie 
carried  on  liis  back.  ISly  load  consisted  of  the  two  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, two  kettles,  the  bag  containing  my  changes  of  raiment,  and 
a  package  of  books  for  tlie  Indians  we  were  to  visit.  How  the 
Indians  could  nui  so  (puckly  (luougii  the  portages  was  to  me  a 
marvel.  Often  the  [tath  wr.s  but  a  uairitw  ledge  of  rock  against 
the  side  of  tlic  great  granite  did'.  At  other  times  it  was  through 
the  quaking  bog  or  treacherous  muskeg.  'I'o  them  it  seemed  to 
mal:e  no  difierence.  On  they  went  with  their  heavy  loads  at  that 
swinging  Indian  stride  whU-h  bum  left  me  far  Iwhind.  On  some 
of  my  canoe   trips   the  portages  were   sf'xcial   miles    long,  and 
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through  regions  so  wild  that  there  vas  nothing  to  indicate  to 
me  the  right  direction.  When  we  were  making  them,  I  used 
to  follow  on  as  long  as  I  knew  I  was  in  the  right  way.  When 
I  lost  the  trail,  I  at  once  stopped  and  patiently  waited  until  one 
of  my  faithful  men,  having  carried  his  load  safely  to  the  end, 
would  come  back  for  me.  Quickly  picking  up  my  load,  he  would 
hurry  off,  and  even  then,  unencumbered  as  I  was,  it  w^s  often 
as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  up  with  him, 

Oxford  Lake  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  lakes 
I  ever  saw.  It  is  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  long  and 
several  miles  vr'.de.  It  is  studded  with  islands  of  every  imagin- 
able ^y.  Its  waters  are  almost  as  transparent  as  the  clear, 
frc.^'.i  .'bove  it.  When  no  breath  ripples  its  surface,  one  can 
Ibol  down  into  its  crystal  depths  and  see,  many  feet  below,  tlie 
greai,  ^Ji  quietly  moving  about. 

To  visit  the  Indians  who  fish  in  its  waters,  and  hunt  upon 
its  shores,  I  once  brought  one  of  our  Missionary  Secretaries,  the 
eloquent  Rev.  Lachlin  Taylor,  D.D.  The  trip  down  had  not 
been  f)no  of  the  most  pleasant.  The  rains  had  drenched  him, 
and  the  mosquitoes  had  plagued  him  with  such  pc/sistency,  that 
he  loudly  bemoaned  his  lot  in  l)eing  found  in  a  country  that  was 
cursed  witli  such  abominable  animals. 

One  night  I  heard  him  muttering  between  his  efforts  to  get 
them  out  of  his  tent,  where  he  declared  they  were  attacking 
him  in  battalions : — 

"They  throng  the  air,  nnd  d.irkon  heaven, 
And  curse  this  Western  land." 

However,  when  we  reached  Oxford  Lake,  the  mosfpiitoes  left 
us  for  a  time.  The  sun  came  out  in  splendour,  and  we  had  some 
days  of  rarest  beauty.  The  good  doctor  regained  his  spirits,  and 
laughed  when  I  rallied  him  on  some  of  his  strong  expressions 
about  the  country,  and  told  him  that  I  hoped,  as  tlie  result  of 
his  experience,  he,  as  all  Missionary  Secretaries  ought,  would  have 
a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  Missionaries  who  live  in  such 
regions  for  year.'  together. 

Wo  camped  for  the  night  on  one  of  the  most  picturesque  points. 
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We  had  two  canoes,  and  to  man  them  four  Indians  from  our 
Norway  House  Mission.  As  the  doctor  was  an  enthusiastic 
fisherman,  he  decided  that  we  must  stop  theie  duiing  the  forenoon, 
while  he  tried  his  liand.  His  first  haul  was  a  splendid  pike  over 
two  feet  long.  Great  was  his  excitement  as  his  success  was 
assured.  Eloquence  poured  from  him  ;  we  were  flooded  with  it. 
The  Indians  looked  on  in  amazement  while  he  talked  of  the 
beauties  of  the  lake  and  islands,  of  the  water  and  the  skv. 

"Wait  a  moment,  doctor,"  I  said.  "I  can  add  to  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  place  something  that  will  please  your  artistic  eye." 

T  requested  fwo  fine-looking  Indians  to  launch  one  of  the 
canoes,  uiu  ic  quietly  paddle  otit  to  the  edge  of  an  island  which 
abrupt)'  ;  e  from  the  deep,  clear  waters  before  us,  the  top  of 
which  }>;,  on  it  a  number  of  splendid  spruce  and  balsams,  massed 
together  in  n.i  iX  beauty.  I  directed  the  men  to  drop  over  the 
side  of  the  canoe  a  long  fishing  line,  and  then,  posing  them  in 
striking  attitudes  in  harmony  with  the  place,  I  asked  them  to 
keep  perfectly  still  until  every  rijiple  made  by  their  canoe  had 
died  away. 

I  confess  I  was  entranced  by  the  loveliness  of  the  sight.  The 
reflections  of  the  canoe  and  men,  and  of  the  islands  and  rocks, 
were  as  vivid  as  the  actual  realities.  80  clear  and  transparent 
was  the  water,  that  where  it  and  the  air  met  there  seemed  but  a 
narrow  thread  Ijetween  the  two  elements.  Not  a  breath  of  air 
stirred,  not  a  ripple  moved.  It  was  one  of  those  sights  which 
come  to  us  but  seldom  in  a  lifetime,  where  everything  is  in 
perfect  unison,  and  God  gives  us  glimpses  of  what  this  woild.  His 
ftx)tstool,  must  have  been  befoie  sin  entered. 

"  Doctor,"  I  said  quietly,  for  my  heart  was  full  of  the  Doxology, 
"  tell  me  what  you  think  of  that  vision." 

Standing  up,  with  a  groat  rock  beneath  his  feet,  in  a  voice  of 
suppressed  emotion  he  began.  Quietly  at  first  he  spoke,  but  soon 
he  was  carried  away  with  his  own  elocpicnce ; — 

"  I  know  well  the  lochs  of  my  own  beloved  Scotland,  for  in 
many  of  them  I  liave  rowed  and  fished.  I  have  visited  all  the 
famed  lakes  of  Ireland,  and  have  rowed  on  tliose  in  the  Lake 
counties  of  England.     I  have  travelled  far  and  oft  on  our  great 
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American  lake:?,  and  have  He^n  Tiilioe,  in  all  its  crystal  beauty. 
I  have  rowed  on  the  BoHphoruw,  nnd  tiavelled  in  a  felucca  on 
the  Nile.  I  have  linfj;eied  in  the  j^ondola  on  the  canals  of  Venice, 
and  have  traced  Rob  Ilo)''n  cano©  in  tlie  8ea  of  Galilee,  and  on 
the  old  historic  Jordan.  I  havP  hmhu,  in  )uy  wanderings  in  many 
lands,  places  of  rarest  beauty,  but  the  equal  of  this  mine  eyes 
have  never  gazed  upon." 

Never  after  did  I  see  the  lake  an  wt<  «aw  it  that  day. 

On  it  we  have  had  to  battle  affaiiiHt  fierce  storms,  where  the 
angry  waves  seemed  doterriilnod  t(»  engtilf  tis.  Once,  in  speeding 
jilong  as  well  as  vve  could  from  JHlitnd  to  island,  keeping  in  the 
lee  as  much  as  possible,  we  va)i  upon  a  sharp  rock  and  stove  a 
hole  in  our  canoe.  We  had  to  uh(<  olU'  paddles  desperately  to 
reach  the  shore,  and  when  we  hftd  done  «o,  we  found  our  canoe 
half-full  of  water,  in  which  oui'  Innldiiig  and  food  were  soaked 
We  hurriedly  l)uilt  a  fire,  melttnl  HOiiie  pitch,  and  mended  our 
canoe,  and  hurried  on. 

On  this  lake,  which  can  give  vim  mucIi  pictiu-es  of  wondrous 
beauty,  I  have  encountered  wjbu*  of  the  greatest  gales  and 
tempests  against  which  I  liave  pvm'  had  to  ccmtend,  even  in  this 
land  of  storms  and  blizzardu,  'J'ljcii  in  winter,  upon  its  frozen 
surface  it  used  to  seem  to  me  that  the  Frost  King  held  high 
carnival.  Terrible  were  the  HiiHi'i'itigH  of  both  dogs  and  men  on 
some  of  those  trips.  One  winter,  in  Hpite  of  all  the  wraps  I  coidd 
put  around  me,  making  it  poHsibli*  for  me  to  run — for  riding  was 
cut  of  the  question,  so  iuteuKe  wiiM  the  cold — evei'y  part  of  my 
face  exposed  to  the  piti'ess  bl;tNt  wan  frozen.  My  nose,  cheeks, 
eyebrows,  and  even  liiis,  weio  badly  f»'o/,fn,  and  for  days  after  I 
suflfered.  CufTy,  the  best  (if  my  N<m'loundland  dogs,  had  ail  of 
her  feet  frozen,  and  even  .lack'n  w«tl'n  More  for  many  a  day  after. 
My  loyal  Indians  sutVired  alwo,  and  we  all  declared  Oxford  Lake 
to  be  a  cold  jdace  in  wintor,  iihd  itM  Htnrms  worse  tlian  the 
summer  mo.squitoes. 

The  Indians  of  Oxford  Lake  war*'  among  the  finest  in  all  the 
great  Noi-th-West.  It  was  ever  n  joy  to  meet  them  as  1  used  to 
do  once  in  summer  by  eanoo  trip,  and  tlien  again  in  winter  by 
dog-train.     God  blessed  my  viHltn  (o  them.    The  (jld  members  were 
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cheered  and  comfoi-ted  as  tb'^'  'lospel  was  preached  to  them,  and 
the  Sacraments  administered.  Some  pagans  were  induced  to 
renounce  their  old  Hvp>;,  and  the  cause  of  rehgion  was  more  and 
more  established.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Brooking,  and,  later,  the  studious 
and  devoted  Rev.  Orrin  Germon,  did  blessed  service  in  that  lonely 
Mission.  At  the  present  time  the  Rev.  Edward  Papanekis  is  the 
acceptable  ^lissionary  there. 

Long  years  ago  I  found  Edward  a  careless,  sinful  young  man. 
Once  he  rushed  into  the  Mission  house  under  the  influence  of 
li(pior,  and  threatened  to  strike  me.  Bi''  the  Ijlessed  truth 
reached  his  heart  a,.  1  it  was  my  joy  to  see  him  a  liumT)le  sujv 
pliant  at  the  C'l  ss.  His  heart's  desire  Avas  realised,  God  has 
blessedly  led  him  on,  and  now  he  is  faithfully  preaching  that 
same  blessed  Gospel  to  his  countiymen  at  Oxford  Mission. 

In  responding  to  the  many  Macedonian  cries  my  Circuit  kept  so 
enlarging  that  I  had  to  be  "  in  journeyings  often."  My  canoes 
were  sometimes  launched  in  spring,  ere  the  great  floating  ice-fields 
had  disap[)eared,  and  through  tortuous  open  ch-innelswe  carefully 
paddled  our  way,  often  exposetl  to  great  danger. 

On  one  of  these  early  trips  we  came  to  a  place  where  for  many 
miles  the  moving  ice  fields  stretched  out  before  us.  One  narrow 
channel  of  open  water  only  was  before  us.  Ar"i<  >  to  get  on, 
we  dashed  into  it,  and  rapidly  paddled  ourselves  i'S.ig.  I  had  two 
experienced  Indians,  and  so  had  no  fear,  but  expect  J  some  novel 
adventures — and  had  them  with  interest. 

Our  hopes  were  that  the  wkiid  would  widen  the  channel,  and 
thus  let  us  into  open  water.  But,  to  our  disappointment,  when 
we  had  got  along  a  mile  or  so  in  this  narrow  open  space,  we  foun<l 
the  ice  was  quietly  but  surely  closing  in  upon  us.  As  it  was  from 
four  to  six  feet  thick,  and  of  vast  extent,  tlui  v.  >. .  -  power  enougli 
in  it  to  crush  a  good-sized  ship:  so  it  seemed  that  our  frail  birch- 
bark  canoe  w^ould  have  but  a  poor  chance. 

I  saw  there  was  a  reasonable  possibility  that  >\<ien  the  cr.'U'h 
came  we  coidd  sjtring  on  to  the  floating  ice.  But  what  should  we 
do  then  ?  was  the  (piestion,  with  canoe  destroyed  and  us  on  floating 
ice  far  from  land. 

However,  as  my  Indians  kept  perfectly  cool,  I  said  nothing,  but 
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paddled  away  and  watched  for  the  de\  elopment  of  events.  Nearer 
and  nearer  came  the  ice;  soon  our  channel  was  not  fifty  feet 
wide.  Already  behind  us  the  floes  had  met,  and  we  could  hear  the 
ice  grinding  and  breaking  as  the  enormous  masses  met  in  opposite 
directions.  Now  it  was  only  about  twenty  feet  from  side  to  side. 
Still  the  men  paddled  on,  and  I  kept  paddling  in  unison  with 
them.  When  the  ice  was  so  close  that  we  could  easily  touch  it  on 
either  side  with  our  paddles,  one  of  the  Indians  qiiietly  said, 
"Missionary,  will  you  please  give  me  your  paddle?"  I  quickly 
handed  it  to  him,  when  he  immediately  thrust  it  with  his  own 
into  the  water,  holding  down  the  ends  of  them  so  low  horizontally 
under  the  canoe  that  the  blade  end  was  out  of  water  on  the 
other  side  of  the  boat.  The  other  Indian  held  his  paddle  in 
the  same  position,  although  from  the  other  side  of  the  canoe. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  ice  crowded  in  upon  us.  But  as 
the  points  of  the  paddles  were  higher  than  the  ice,  of  course  they 
rested  upon  it  for  an  instant.  This  was  what  my  cool-headed, 
clever  men  wanted.  They  had  a  fulcrum  for  their  paddles,  and 
so  they  pulled  carefully  on  tlse  jumdle  ends  of  them,  and,  the 
canoe  sliding  up  as  the  ice  cl^ nuI  in  and  met  with  a  crash  under 
us,  we  found  ourselves  sea*<  *!  in  it  on  the  top  of  the  ice.  The 
craft,  although  only  a  frail  bircN-  hark  canoe,  was  not  in  the  least 
injured. 

As  we  quickly  sprang  out  of  our  canoe,  and  carried  it  away 
from  where  the  ice  had  met  and  Avas  being  ground  into  pieces  by 
the  momentum  Avith  A\hich  it  met,  I  could  not  but  express  my 
admiration  to  my  men  at  the  clever  feat. 

After  some  exciting  work  we  reached  the  shore,  and  there 
patiently  waited  until  the  wind  and  sun  cleared  away  the  ice, 
and  we  could  venture  on.  My  plan  was  to  spend  at  least  a  week 
in  each  Indian  village  or  encampment,  preaching  three  times  a 
day,  and  either  holding  school  with  the  children,  or  by  personal 
entreaty  beseeching  men  and  women  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
When  returning  from  the  visit,  which  was  a  very  successful  one, 
we  had  ti)  experience  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  travelling 
in  such  a  frail  bark  as  a  Vnrch  canoe  on  such  a  stormy  lake  as 
Winnipeg. 
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The  weather  had  been  very  unsettled,  and  so  we  had  cautiously 
paddled  from  point  to  point.  We  had  dinner  at  what  the  Indians 
call  Montreal  Point,  and  then  started  for  the  long  crossing  to 
Old  Norway  House  Point,  as  it  was  then  called.  It  is  a  very  long 
open  traverse,  and  as  lowering  clouds  threaten.  -ve  {)ulled  on 

as  rapidly  as  our  three  paddles  could  propel  u-       ^  out  a  few 

miles  from  land  the  storm  broke  upon  us,  tl  ^e  rapidly, 

and  soon  we  were  riding  over  great  white-(  s.     My 

men  were  very  skilful,  and  we  had  no  fear;  bi.  c  skilful 

management  was  necessaiy  to  safely  ride  the  wu\«^^,  Ahich  soon 
in  size  were  rivalling  those  of  the  ocean.  A  canoe  is  a  peculiar 
craft,  and  requires  an  experienced  hand  in  these  great  storms. 

We  were  getting  on  all  right,  and  were  successfully  climbing 
the  big  waves  in  quick  succession,  alert  and  watchful  that  no 
sudden  erratic  move  should  catch  us  off  oiu'  guard  and  overturn 
us.  At  length  we  met  a  wave  of  unusual  height,  and  succeeded 
in  climbing  up  into  its  foaming  crest  all  right.  Then  down  its 
side  our  little  craft  shot  with  the  apparent  velocity  of  a  sled 
down  a  toboggan  slide.  When  we  reached  the  bottom  of  this 
trough  of  the  sea,  our  canoe  slapped  so  violently  upon  th(^  water 
that  the  birch  bark  on  the  bottom  split  from  side  to  side.  Of 
course  the  water  rushed  in  upon  us  with  uncomfortable  rapidity. 
The  more  we  paddled  the  worse  the  water  entered,  as  the  exertion 
strained  the  boat  and  opened  the  rent.  Quickly  folding  up  a 
blanket,  I  carefully  placed  it  over  the  long  rent,  and  kneeled  down 
upon  it  to  keep  it  in  place.  The  man  in  the  front  of  the  canoe 
put  down  his  paddle,  and,  taking  up  the  kettle,  baled  as  rapidly 
as  he  could,  while  the  Indian  in  the  stern,  and  myself  in  the 
middle,  plied  oiu-  paddles  for  dear  life.  We  turned  towards  the 
Spider  Islands,  which  were  over  a  mile  away,  and  by  vigorous 
work  succeeded  in  reaching  one  of  them,  although  our  canoe  was 
half  full  of  water.  Then  could  we  enter  into  David's  words,  as 
for  life  we  struggled,  and  our  little  craft  was  tossed  on  the  cross 
sea  in  our  efforts  to  roach  a  place  of  safety  :  "  They  reel  to  and 
fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at  their  wit's  end. 
Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  He  bringetli 
them  out  of  their  distresses." 
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We  paddled  up  as  far  as  we  could  on  a  smooth  granite  rock 
that  came  out  gradually  in  the  water.  Then  out  we  sprang,  and 
strong  hands  dragged  our  little  canoe  up  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  waves.  We  hastily  pidled  out  our  dripping  blankets  and 
soaked  food  and  other  things,  and  then,  overturning  the  canoe, 
emptied  it  of  water  ;  and  as  we  saw  the  large  break  in  the  bottom, 
we  i-ealised  as  we  had  net  before  the  danger  we  had  been  in,  and 
the  providential  escape  which  had  lieen  ours.  80,  with  glad 
hearts,  we  said,  "  We  do  '  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  and 
for  His  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men.' " 

We  quickly  built  a  fire,  and  melted  some  pitch,  a  quantity  of 
which  is  always  carried  ready  for  such  emergencies.  The  long 
rent  was  covered  over  with  a  piece  of  cloth  well  saturated  in  the 
boiling  pitch,  a  quantity  more  wa.;  poured  over,  and  the  whole 
was  carefully  smoothed  out  over  the  weak  place.  Soon  it  cooled 
and  hardened,  and  the  work  was  done.  We  ate  a  little  food, 
and  then  launched  our  frail  craft  and  pushed  on.  No  serious 
accidents  again  troubled  us,  and  Ave  ended  this  long  canoe  trip, 
as  we  had  done  many  others,  thankful  that  we  had  such  blessed 
opportunities  to  go  to  the  remote  places  as  heralds  of  the  Cross, 
and  doubly  thankful  when  we  were  safe  at  home  again. 

On  one  of  my  canoe  trips,  Avhen  looking  after  pagan  bands  in 
the  ivniote  Nelson  River  Distiict,  I  had  some  singular  experiences, 
and  learned  some  important  lessons  about  the  craving  of  the 
pagan  heart  after  God. 

We  had  l)een  journeying  on  for  ten  or  twelve  days  when  one 
night  we  -amped  on  the  shore  of  a  lake-like  river.  Wiiile  my 
men  were  busily  employed  in  gathering  wood  and  cooking  the 
supper,  1  wandered  ort'  and  ascondetl  to  the  toj)  of  a  well  wooded 
hill  which  I  saw  in  the  distance.  Very  great  indeed  was  my 
surprise,  when  I  reached  the  top,  to  find  myself  in  tlie  presence 
of  the  most  startling  evidences  of  a  degraded  paganism. 

Tlu'  liill  had  once  been  <lensely  covered  with  trees,  \>\\i  about 
every  third  one  had  been  ci'it  down,  and  the  stumps,  wl\ich  had 
been  left  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  had  been  carved  into  rude 
representations  of  the  human  form.     Scattered  around  were  the 
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<log-ovens,  which  were  nothing  but  holes  dug  in  the  ground  and 
lined  with  stones,  in  which  at  certain  seasons,  as  part  of  their 
I'eligious  ceremonies,  some  of  their  favourite  dogs — white  ones 
were  always  preferred — were  roasted,  and  then  devoured  by  the 
excited  crowd.  Here  and  there  were  the  tents  of  the  old  con- 
jurers and  medicine  men,  who,  combining  some  knowledge  of 
disease  and  medicine  with  a  great  deal  of  superstitious  abomina- 
tions, held  despotic  sway  over  the  people.  The  power  of  these 
old  conjurers  over  the  deluded  Indians  was  very  great.  They 
were  generally  lazy  old  fellows,  but  succeeded  nevertheless  in 
getting  the  best  that  was  going,  as  they  held  other  Indians  in 
such  terror  of  their  power,  that  gifts  in  the  shape  of  fish  and 
game  were  constantly  flowing  in  upon  them.  They  have  the 
secret  art  among  themselves  of  concocting  some  poisons  so  deadly 
that  a  little  i)ut  in  the  footl  of  a  person  who  has  excited  their 
displeasure  will  cause  <leath  almost  as  soon  as  a  dose  of  strychnine. 
They  have  other  poisons  which,  while  not  immediately  causing 
death  to  the  unfortunate  victims,  yet  so  afi'ect  and  disfigure  them 
that,  until  death  releases  them,  their  suflerings  are  intense  and 
their  appearance  frightful. 

Here  im  this  hill  top  were  all  these  sad  evidences  of  the  de- 
graded condition  of  the  people.  I  wandered  around  and  examined 
the  idols,  most  of  which  had  in  front  of  them,  and  in  some 
instances  on  their  flat  heads,  otVeriugs  of  tobacco,  food,  red  cotton, 
and  other  things.  My  heart  was  sad  at  these  evidences  of  such 
<legrading  idolatry,  and  I  was  deeply  impres-'nl  with  my  need  of 
wisdom  and  aid  fnmi  on  high,  so  that  when  I  met  the  peojde 
who  here  worshijtped  these  idols  I  might  so  preach  Christ  and 
Him  crucified  that  they  would  1)9  constrained  to  accept  Jlim  as 
their  all-sufHcient  Saviour. 

While  there  I  lingered,  and  mused,  and  prayed,  the  shadows 
of  the  night  fell  on  me,  and  1  was  shrouded  in  gloom.  Tlien  the 
full  moon  rose  up  in  the  East,  and  as  her  silvery  bedims  shone 
thi-ough  the  trees  and  lit  up  these  grotescpie  idols,  the  scene 
presented  a  .strange  weiid  appearance.  My  faithful  Indians,  be- 
coming alarmed  at  my  long  al>sonce-  -for  the  country  was  infested 
J»y  wild  animals-   were  on  the  searvh  for  m(>,  when  T  returned  to 
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the  camp  fire.  Wo  ato  our  evening  meal,  sang  a  hymn,  and 
bowed  in  prayer.  Then  we  wrapped  ourselves  up  in  ovir  blankets, 
and  lay  down  (ju  the  granite  rocks  to  rest.  Although  our  bed 
was  hard  and  tlioro  was  no  roof  above  us,  we  slept  sweetly,  for 
the  day  had  been  oao  of  hard  work  and  strange  adventure. 

After  paddling  about  forty  miles  the  next  day  we  reached  the 
Indiaiis  of  that  section  of  the  country,  and  remained  several 
weeks  among  them.  With  the  exception  of  the  old  conjurers, 
they  all  received  me  very  cordially.  These  old  conjurers  had  the 
same  feelings  toward  me  as  those  who  made  silver  shrines  for 
Diana  of  Kphesus  had  toward  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity 
in  their  city.  They  trembled  for  their  occupation.  They  well 
knew  that  If  I  succieoded  in  inducing  the  people  to  become  Chris- 
tians their  occupation  woidd  be  gone,  and  they  would  have  to 
settle  down  to  work  for  their  own  living,  like  other  people,  or 
starve.  I  visited  thorn  as  I  did  the  rest  of  the  encampment,  but 
they  had  enmity  in  their  hearts  toward  me.  Of  all  their  efforts 
to  injure  or  destroy  me  of  course  I  knew  not.  That  their  threats 
were  many  1  well  understood  ;  but  He  Who  had  said,  "  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alwa}',"  mercifully  watched  over  me  and  shielded  me 
from  their  evil  deeds.  My  two  Indian  attendants  also  watched 
as  well  as  j)ray(Hl,  with  a  vigilance  that  .seemed  "i-ing.  Yery 
pleasant,  indeed,  are  my  memories  of  my  fait.  Indian  com- 
rades on  those  long  journeys.  Their  loyalty  and  devotion  could 
not  bo  oxcoIUmI.  Kvctrything  that  they  could  do  for  my  .safety  and 
happiness  was  cheerfully  done. 

We  held  three  religious  services  every  day,  and  between  these 
services  taught  the  people  to  read  in  the  Syllabic  characters. 
One  day,  in  conversing  with  an  old  tine-looking  Indian,  I  .said 
to  him,  "  What  is  your  religion  ?  If  you  have  any  clear  idea  of 
a  religion,  tell  me  in  what  you  believe." 

His  answei'was:  "Wo  believe  in  a  good  Spirit  and  in  a  bad 
8i)irit." 

"Why,  then,"  I  said,  "  do  you  not  worship  the  good  Spirit? 
I  came  through  your  sacrcMl  grounds,  and  1  saw  where  you  had 
cut  down  some  trees.  Part  you  had  used  as  fuel  with  which  to 
cook  yuur  beai-  or  deer  meat ;  out  of  the  rest  you  had  made  an 
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idol,  which  you  worship.  How  is  one  part  more  sacred  than  the 
other  1    Why  do  you  make  and  worship  idols  ?  " 

I  can  never  forget  his  answer,  or  the  impressive  and  almost 
passionate  way  in  which  the  old  man  replied  : — 

"  Missionary,  the  Indian's  mind  is  dark,  and  he  cannot  grasp 
the  unseen.  He  hears  the  great  Spirit's  voice  in  the  thunder 
and  storms.  He  sees  the  evidences  of  His  existence  all  around,  but 
neither  he  nor  his  fathers  have  ever  seen  the  great  Spirit,  or  any 
one  who  has ;  and  so  he  does  not  know  what  He  looks  like.  But 
man  is  the  highest  creature  that  he  knows  of,  and  so  he  makes  his 


idols  like  a 


man,  and 


calls  it  his  '  Manito.'     We  only  worship 


them  because  we  do  not  know  what  the  great  Spirit  looks  like, 
but  these  we  can  understand." 

Suddenly  there  flashed  into  my  mind  the  request  of  Philip  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  :  *'  Show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufticeth  us  ;  "  and 
the  wonderful  answer  :  "  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you 
and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  Me,  Philip  ?  He  that  hath  seen 
Mb  hath  seen  the  Father ;  and  how  sayest  thou  then.  Show  us 
the  Father?" 

I  opened  my  Indian  Bible  at  that  wonderful  chapter  of 
disinterested  love,  the  fourteenth  of  John,  and  preached  unto 
them  Jesus,  in  His  two  natures.  Divine  and  human.  While 
emi)hasising  the  redem2)tive  work  of  the  Son  of  God,  I  referred 
to  His  various  offices  and  purposes  of  love  and  compassion.  His 
willingness  to  meet  us  and  to  save  us  from  perplexity  and  doubt, 
as  well  as  from  sia.  I  spoke  about  Him  as  our  elder  Brother, 
so  intimately  allied  to  us,  and  still  retaining  ITls  human  form 
as  He  pleads  for  us  at  the  throne  of  God.  I  dwelt  upon 
these  delightful  truths,  and  showed  how  Christ's  love  had  so 
brought  Him  to  us,  that  with  the  eye  of  faith  we  could  see 
Him,  and  in  Him  all  of  God  for  which  our  hearts  craved. 
"  Whom  having  not  seen,  we  love ;  in  Whom,  though  now  we 
see  Him  not,  yet  believing,  we  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory." 

For  many  days  I  needed  no  other  themes.  They  listened 
attentively,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  applied  these  truths  to  their 
liearts  and  consciences  so  ett'ectively  that  they  gladly  received 
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them.  A  few  more  visits  effectually  Hettlpd  tliom  in  the  truth. 
They  have  cut  down  thei)-  idols,  filled  up  tli<i  dog-ovens,  torn  away 
the  conjurers'  tents,  cleared  the  forent,  nnd  Imnished  every  vestige 
of  the  old  life.  And  there,  at  what  in  called  "the  Meeting  of 
the  Three  Rivers,"  on  that  very  spot  wher©  idols  were  worshipped 
amidst  horrid  orgies,  and  where  the  ywllH,  rattles,  and  drums  of 
the  old  conjurers  and  medicine  men  were  heard  continuously  for 
days  and  nights,  there  is  now  a  little  cliurcli,  where  these  same 
Indians,  ti'ansformed  by  the  glorioiim  CloHpcl  of  the  Hon  of  God,  are 
'*  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind,  Hitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus." 

My  visits  to  Nelson  River  so  impreHMod  me  with  the  fact  of  the 
necessity  of  some  zealous  missionary  going  down  there  and  living 
among  the  people,  that,  in  respouHe  to  appealn  made,  the  Rev. 
John  Semmens,  whose  heart  God  had  tilled  with  missionary  zeal, 
and  who  had  come  out  to  as«<iKt  me  at  Norway  House,  nobly 
resolved  to  undertake  the  work.  He  wiih  admirably  fitted  for 
the  arduous  and  responsible  task.  Hut  no  language  of  mine  can 
describe  what  he  had  to  sufter.  His  record  is  on  high.  The 
Master  has  it  all,  and  He  will  reward.  <  h'cat  were  his  successes, 
and  signal  his  triumphs. 

At  that  place,  where  I  found  the  stuinps  carved  into  idols, 
which  Brother  Semmens  has  so  grapliically  described,  the  church, 
mainly  through  his  instrumentality  and  personal  efforts,  has  been 
erected.  In  the  last  letter  which  I  liiive  i'<«(M'i\ed  from  that  land, 
the  writer  says  :  "  The  Indians  now  all  prot'ess  themselves  to  be 
Christians.  Scores  of  them  by  their  lives  and  testimonies  assure 
us  of  the  blessed  consciousness  that  tiie  Lord  iler^ns  is  indeed  their 
own  loving  Saviour.  Every  conjuring  drum  has  ceased.  All 
vestiges  of  the  old  heathenish  life  are  gone,  we  believe  for  ever." 

'*  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  placi*  shall  lie  glad  for  them, 
and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  a.ul  bloHsoni  as  tin-  rose." 

Grandly  has  this  jn-ophecy  been  fulfilled,  and  dwarfs  into  insig- 
nificance all  the  sufferings  and  hardsliipH  («n<hu'ed  in  the  pioneer 
Avork  which  I  had  in  beginning  this  Mission.  With  a  glad  heart 
I  rejoice  that  *'  unto  me,'  who  am  less  than  (he  least  of  all  saints, 
is  this  grace  given,  that  I  should  preach  anmng  the  (ientiles  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Chiist." 


CHAPTEPv    VIII. 


THE  WILD  NORTH  LAND— THE  TWO  METHODS  01'  TRAVEL.  RY  CANOE  AND 
DOG-TRAIN— THE  NATIVE  DOGS -ST.  RERXARD  AND  NEWFOUND- 
LAND DOGS— THE  DOG  SLEDS — THE  GUIDE  -THE  DOG  DRIVERS  — 
THE  LONG  JOURNEYS — NIGHT  TRAVELLING— WONDROUS  VISIONS  OP 
THE  NIGHT. 


80  destitute  are  tliese  wild  north  lands  of  roads  that  there  are 
really  no  distinct  words  in  the  languages  of  these  northern 
trihes  to  represent  land  vehicles.  In  translating  such  words  as 
*'  waggon  "  or  "  chariot  "  into  the  Cree  language,  a  word  similar 
to  that  for  "  dog  .sled  "  had  to  be  used. 

No  surveyor,  up  to  the  years  about  which  I  am  writing,  had 
visited  those  regions,  and  there  Avere  literally  no  roads  as  under- 
stood in  civilised  lands. 

80  numerous  are  the  lakes  and  rivers  that  roads  are  unneces- 
.sary  to  the  Indian  in  the  summer  time.  With  his  light  liirch 
canoe  he  can  go  almost  everywhere  he  desires.  If  obstructions 
block  up  his  passage,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  put  his  little  canoe  on 
his  head,  and  a  short  run  will  take  him  across  the  portage,  or 
ai'ound  the  cataracts  or  falls,  or  over  the  height  of  land  to  some 
other  lake  or  stream,  where  he  quickly  embarks  and  continues 
his  journey. 

All  summer  travelling  is  done  along  the  water  routes.  Naturally 
the  various  trading  i)osts  and  Indian  villages  or  encampments  are 
located  on  the  edges  of  the  lakes  or  rivers,  or  very  near  them,  so 
as  to  be  most  conveniently  reached  in  this  way.  So  .'short  are 
the  summers  that  there  are  only  about  live  months  of  open  water 
to  be  depended  upon  in  these  high  latitudes.     During  the  otlier 
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seven  months  the  tloji  sled  is  the  only  conveyance  for  purposes 
of  travelling.  Ho  rou*,h  and  wild  is  the  country  that  we  know 
of  no  vehicle  that  could  ti-.^o  its  place,  and  no  aninnils  that  could 
do  the  work  of  the  dogs. 

As  the  years  of  toil  rolled  on,  my  Mission  field  or  Circuit  so 
enlarged  that  it  extended  irregularly  north  and  south  over  live 
luuidred  miles,  with  a  width  in  some  places  of  over  three  hundred. 
In  summer  I  travelled  over  it  in  a  birch  canoe,  and  in  winter 
with  my  dog-trains. 

At  tir.st  it  seemed  very  novel,  and  almost  like  child's  play,  to 
be  di'agged  along  l)y  dogs,  and  there  was  almost  a  feeling  of 
rebellion  against  what  seemed  such  frivoloi.s  work.  But  we  soon 
found  out  that  we  had  travelled  in  worse  conveyances  and  with 
poorer  steeds  than  in  a  good  dog  sled,  when  whirled  along  by  a 
train  of  lirst-class  dogs. 

The  dogs  generally  used  are  of  the  Es(iuimaux  breed,  although 
in  niany  })laces  they  have  become  so  mixed  up  with  other  varieties 
as  to  be  almost  unrecognisable.  The  pure  Estjuimaux  sled  dogs 
are  well-built,  compact  animals,  weighing  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds.  They  aie  of  various  colours,  and  have 
a  close,  warm,  furry  coat  of  hair.  They  have  sharp-pointed  ears 
and  very  bushy,  curly  tails.  They  are  the  most  notorious  thieves. 
I  never  could  completely  break  an  Escpiimaux  dog  of  this  pro- 
pensity. It  seemed  ingrained  in  their  very  natures.  I  have 
purchased  young  puppies  of  this  breetl  from  the  natives,  have 
fed  them  well,  and  have  faithfully  endeavoured  to  bring  them 
up  in  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  go,  but  I  never  coidd  get 
them  to  stay  there.  Steal  they  would,  and  did,  whenever  they 
had  an  opportunity. 

Tins  serious  defect  may  have  ])een  the  i-esult  of  the  constant 
and  unremitting  neglect  with  which  Indians  generally  treat  their 
dogs.  They  are  fond  of  them  in  a  way,  and  are  unwilling  to 
part  with  them,  except  at  a  good  price  ;  yet,  except  when  working 
them,  they  very  seldom  feed  them.  The  dogs  are  generally  left 
to  steal  their  living,  and  some  of  them  become  very  clever  at  it, 
as  more  than  once  I  found  to  my  sorrow.  When  the  fisheries  are 
successfid,  or  many  deer  have  been  killed,  the  <logs,  like  their 
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owners,  ivre  fat  .and  flourishing.  Whon  food  in  KCiirco,  the  dogs' 
iillowance  is  the  iirst  cut  off.  Wo  conld  idwiiys  toll  (it  a  glance, 
when  a  band  of  wild,  wandering  pngiiii  India itK  canio  in  to  visit 
our  village  from  their  distant  hunting  grouudu,  how  they  had 
prospered.  If  they  and  their  dogH  were  fat  and  good-natured, 
they  had  had  abundance  of  food.  Jf,  while  the  people  looked 
fairly  well,  the  dogs  were  tliin  and  wolflnh,  we  knew  they  had 
fared  but  uio<lerately.  If  the  dogs  wore  all  gone  and  the  [)eople 
looked  gaunt  and  famine-stricken,  wo  kiu^w  thoy  had  had  hard 
times,  and,  as  a  lost  resort,  had  eaten  thttir  poor  dogs  to  keep 
themselves  alive. 

Some  of  the  Indians  who  make  a  protenes  to  feed  their  dogs  in 
winter  never  think  of  doing  so  in  suimnei'.  The  result  is  that, 
as  they  have  to  steal,  hunt,  or  stai'vo,  thoy  bccoine  adepts  in  one 
or  the  other.  Everything  that  is  oatabl©,  and  many  things 
apparently  uneatable,  are  devoured  by  them.  'I'hey  fairly  howled 
with  delight  when  they  found  access  to  sneli  things  as  old  leather 
mocciisins,  dog  harness,  whips,  f  lU'  caps,  inittn,  and  similar  things. 
They  greedily  devoured  all  they  could,  antl  then  most  cunningly 
buried  the  rest.  Many  of  them  go  ort'  in  Mununor-time  on  long 
fishing  excursions.  I  once,  when  away  on  a  canoo  trip,  met  a 
pack  of  them  up  a  great  river  over  a  Jmudreil  miles  from  their 
home.  When  we  first  saw  them  at  a  long  distance,  we  mistook 
them  foi*  wolves,  and  began  to  prepare  iuv  battle.  The  quick 
eyes  of  my  Indian  canoe  men  soon  saw  what  they  were,  and 
putting  down  our  guns,  we  spent  a  littlo  timu  in  watching  them. 
To  my  great  surprise  I  found  out  that  th(*y  were  fishing  on  their 
own  account.  This  was  something  now  to  me,  and  so  I  watched 
them  with  much  interest.  ; 

On  the  side  of  the  river  on  which  thoy  were  was  a  shallow, 
reedy  marsh,  whei-e  the  water  was  from  a  fow  itiches  to  a  foot  in 
depth.  In  these  shallow  waters,  at  (uu'tain  seasons  of  the  year, 
different  varieties  of  fish  ai'e  to  1)0  found,  'i'he  ))rincipal  is  the 
Jack  fish,  or  pike,  some  of  which  are  over  three  feet  long.  As 
they  crowd  along  in  these  shallows,  ofton  with  their  back  fins  out 
of  the  water,  they  are  observed  l)y  tht»  dogs,  who  fpiietly  wade 
(jut,  often  to  a  distance  of  many  yards,  and  seize  them  with  such 
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ii  grip  that,  in  spite  of  tlieir  struggles,  they  are  carried  in 
triumph  to  the  'shore,  and  there  speedily  devoured.  Sometimes 
the  dogs  will  remain  away  for  weeks  together  on  these  fishing 
excursions,  and  will  return  in  much  better  condition  than  when 
they  left. 

During  the  winter  of  the  first  Kiel  Rebellion,  when  all  our 
supplies  had  Ijeen  cut  off,  my  good  wife  and  I  got  tired  of  dining 
twenty-one  times  a  week  on  fish  diet,  varied  ordy  by  a  pot  of 
boiled  musk  rats,  or  a  roast  hind-quarter  of  a  wild  cat.  To 
improve  our  bill  of  fare,  the  next  summer,  when  I  went  into 
the  Red  River  Settlement,  I  bought  a  sheep,  which  I  carefully 
took  out  with  me  in  a  little  open  boat.  I  succeeded  in  getting  it 
safely  home,  and  put  it  in  a  yard  that  had  a  heavy  stockade  fence 
twelve  feet  high  around  it.  In  some  way  the  dogs  got  in  and 
devoured  my  sheep. 

The  next  summer,  I  took  out  a  couple  of  pigs,  and  put  them 
into  a  little  log  stable  with  a  two-inch  spruce  plank  door.  To  my 
great  disgust,  one  night  the  dogs  ate  a  hole  through  the  door  and 
devoured  my  pigs. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  the  wolf  in  their  nature. 
Many  of  them  never  manifested  much  affection  for  their  masters, 
and  never  could  be  fully  depended  xijmju.  Still  I  always  found 
that  even  with  Esquimaux  dogs  patience  and  kindness  went 
farther  than  anything  else  in  teaching  them  to  know  what  Mas 
required  of  them,  and  in  inducing  them  to  accept  the  situation. 
Some  of  them  are  naturally  lazy,  and  some  of  them  are  incorri- 
gible shirks;  an  J.  .-.o  there  is  in  dog-driving  a  capital  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  the  cardinal  virtue  of  patience. 

As  my  Mission  increased  in  size,  and  new  appointments  were 
taken  up,  1  found  I  should  have  to  be  on  the  move  nearly  all  the 
winter  if  those  who  longed  for  the  Word  of  Life  were  to  l)e 


visited.  Do  the  best  I  could,  there  were  some  bands  so  remote 
that  I  could  only  visit  them  twice  a  year.  In  summer  I  went  by 
canoe,  and  in  winter  by  dog-train.  After  a  few  wretched  experi- 
ences with  native  dogs,  where  I  suftered  most  intensely,  as  much 
on  account  of  their  inferior  powers  as  anything  else,  I  began  to 
think  of  the  many  splendid  St.  Bernard  and  Newfoundland  dogs 
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I  liad  seen  in  civilised  lands,  doing  nothing  in  return  for  the  care 
and  affection  lavished  npon  them.  These  thoughts,  which  came 
to  me  while  far  from  home,  were  promptly  followed  by  action  as 
soon  as  that  terrible  trip  was  ended,  in  which  every  part  of  my 
face  exposed  to  the  intense  cold  had  been  frozen,  even  to  my 
eyebrows  and  lips. 

]Missionary  Secretaries  were  amused  at  the  requisition  for  dogs, 
and  had  their  laugh  at  what  they  called  "  my  unique  request," 
and  wrote  me  to  that  effect.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  kindness 
of  such  men  as  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hanford,  of  Hamilton,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Ferrin,  of  Montreal,  and  other  friends,  I  had  in  my  posses- 
sion some  splendid  dogs  before  the  next  season  opened,  and  then 
the  work  went  on  with  inci'easing  interest  and  satisfaction. 
With  splendid,  well-train^jd  dogs,  I  could  so  shorten  the  time  of 
the  three  hundred  miles'  trip,  that,  instead  of  shivering  seven  or 
eight  nights  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  snow,  we  could  reduce  the  number 
to  four  or  live. 

Those  who  have  experienced  the  sufferings  and  hardships  of 
camping  out  in  the  forest  with  the  temperature  ranging  from 
thirty  to  sixty  degrees  below  zeio,  will  agree  that  to  escape  two 
or  three  nights  of  it  meant  a  good  deal. 

I  found  by  yeai's  of  experience  that  the  St.  Bernard  and  New- 
foundland dogs  had  all  the  good  qualities,  and  none  of  the  defects, 
of  the  Esquimaux.  By  kindness  and  firmness  they  were  easily 
broken  in,  and  then  a  whip  was  only  an  ornamental  appendage 
of  the  driver's  picturesque  costume.  Of  these  splendid  dogs  I 
often  had  in  my  possession,  counting  old  and  young,  as  many  as 
twenty  at  a  time.  The  largest  and  best  of  them  all  was  Jack,  a 
noble  St.  Bernard.  He  was  black  as  jet,  and  stood  over  thirty- 
three  inches  high  at  his  fore  shoulder.  When  in  good  working 
trim,  he  weighed  about  a  hundi-ed  and  sixty  pounds.  He  had  no 
equal  in  all  that  northern  land.  Several  times  he  saved  my  life, 
iis  we  shall  see  further  on.  No  whip  ever  ruffled  his  glossy  coat ; 
no  danger  ever  deterred  him  from  his  work,  when  he  with  his 
marvellous  intelligence  once  got  to  know  what  was  expected  of 
him.  No  blizzard  storm,  no  matter  how  fickle  and  changeful, 
could  lead  him  off  from  the  desiied  camping  place,  even  if  the 
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courage  of  other  dogs  failed  them,  and  even  though  the  guides 
gave  up  in  despmr. 

The  distance  we  could  travel  ^vith  dogs  depended  of  course  very 
much  on  the  character  of  the  trail  or  route.  On  the  frozen 
surface  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  when  no  blinding  gales  opposed  \is, 
and  our  dogs  were  good  and  loads  not  too  heavy,  we  have  made 
from  seventy  to  ninety  miles  a  day.  One  winter  1  accomplished 
the  journey  from  Fort  Garry  to  Norway  House  in  five  days  and 
a  half — a  distance  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles.  When  we 
were  toiling  along  in  the  dense  forests,  where  the  snow  lay  deep 
and  the  obstructions  were  many,  and  the  country  was  broken 
with  hills  and  ravines,  we  often  did  not  make  more  than  a 
third  of  that  distance,  and  then  suffered  much  more  tlian  when 
we  had  made  much  greater  journeys  under  more  favourable 
auspices. 

The  dog  sleds  are  made  of  'two  oak  or  birch  boards,  about 
twelve  feet  long,  eight  or  nine  inches  wide,  and  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  thick.  These  two  boards  are  fastened  securely 
together,  edge  to  edge,  by  crossbars.  Then  one  of  the  ends  is 
planed  down  thin,  and  so  thoroughly  steamed  or  soaked  in  hot 
water  that  it  can  easily  be  bent  or  curved  up  to  form  what  is 
called  the  head  of  the  sled.  It  ifs  then  planed  smooth,  and  fitted 
out  with  side  loops.  The  front  ones  are  those  to  which  the  traces 
of  the  dogs  are  attached,  and  the  others  along  the  sides  are  used 
to  fasten  the  load  securely.  When  finished,  allowing  two  or 
three  feet  for  the  curled-up  head,  a  good  dog  sled  is  nine  or  ten 
feet  long,  and  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  wide. 

Sometimes  they  are  fitted  with  parchment  sides  and  a  comfort- 
able back.  Then  they  are  called  carioles.  When  the  dogs  were 
strong  enough,  or  the  trail  was  a  well  beaten  one,  or  we  were 
travelling  on  the  great  frozen  lakes,  I  was  able  to  ride  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  Then  it  was  not  unpleasant  or  toil- 
some work.  But  as  many  of  my  winter  trails  led  me  through 
the  primeval  forests,  where  the  snow  was  often  very  deej),  and 
the  hills  were  steep,  and  the  fallen  trees  many,  and  the  standing 
ones  thickly  clustered  together,  on  such  journeys  there  was  but 
little  riding.     One  had  to  strap  on  his  snow  shoes,  and  help  his 
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faithful  Indians  to  tramp  down  the  deep  snow  in  the  trail,  that 
the  poor  dogs  might  drag  the  heavily  loaded  sleds  along. 

Four  dogs  constitute  a  train.  They  are  harnes.sed  in  tandem  style, 
as  all  this  vast  country  north  of  the  fertile  prairies  is  a  region 
of  forests.  The  Esquimaux  stylo  of  giving  each  dog  a  separate 
trace,  thus  letting  them  spread  out  in  a  fan-like  form,  would 
never  do  in  this  land  of  trees  and  dense  under-brush. 

The  harness,  which  is  made  of  moose  skin,  is  often  decorated 
with  ribbons  and  little  musical  bells.  SinguLir  as  it  may  ai)pear, 
the  dogs  were  veiy  fond  of  the  bells,  and  always  seemed  to  travel 
better  and  be  in  greacer  spirits  when  they  could  dash  along  in 
unison  with  their  tinkling.  Some  dogs  could  not  be  more 
severely  punished  than  by  taking  the  bells  ofl;'  their  harness. 

The  head  dog  of  the  train  is  called  "  the  leader."  Upon  him 
depends  a  great  deal  of  the  comfort  and  success,  and  at  times 
the  safety,  of  the  whole  party.  A  really  good  leader  is  a  very 
valuable  animal.  Some  of  them  iire  so  intelligent  that  they  do 
not  require  a  guide  to  run  ahead  of  them,  except  in  the  most 
dense  and  unbeaten  forest  trails.  I  had  a  long-legged  white  dog, 
of  mixed  breed,  that  ever  seemed  to  consider  a  guide  a  nuisance, 
when  once  he  had  got  into  his  big  heatl  an  idea  of  what  I  wanted 
him  to  do.  Outside  of  his  harness  Old  Voyager,  as  we  calletl  him, 
was  a  morose,  sullen,  unsociable  brute.  So  hard  to  approach 
was  he  that  generally,  a  rope  about  sixty  feet  long,  with  one 
end  fastened  around  his  neck,  trailed  out  behind  him.  When 
we  wanted  to  catcli  him.  wo  generally  had  to  start  otl'  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  him,  for  he  was  as  cunning  as  a  fox,  and 
ever  objected  to  being  caught.  In  zigzag  ways  we  moved  about 
until  he  was  thrown  oil'  his  guard,  an<'  then  by-and-l)y  it  was 
))ossible  to  come  near  enough  to  get  hold  of  tlie  long  rope  and 
haul  him  in.  When  once  the  collar  was  on  his  neck,  and  ho 
had  taken  his  place  at  the  li(\id  of  (he  party,  he  was  the  un- 
rivalled leader.  No  matter  liow  many  trains  might  happen  to 
be  travelling  together,  no  one  thought  of  taking  tirst  place  while 
Old  Voyager  was  at  hand. 

Like  Winni[u'g  is  very  much  indented  witli  deep,  wide  bays. 
The  headlands  arc  from  live  to  thirty  miles  apart.     When  dog- 
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travelling  on  that  great  lake  in  winter,  the  general  plan  is  to 
travel  from  headlftnd  to  headland.  When  leaving  one  where 
perhaps  we  had  slept  or  dined,  all  wo  had  to  do  was  to  turn  Old 
Voyager's  head  in  the  right  direction,  and  show  him  the  distant 
point  to  which  we  wished  to  go  ;  and  although  it  might  be  many 
miles  away,  a  surveyor's  line  could  not  be  much  straightor  than 
the  trail  our  sleds  would  make  under  his  unerring  guidance. 

I  have  gone  into  these  details  about  this  mode  of  travelling, 
because  there  is  so  little  known  about  it  in  tho  outside  world. 
Doubtless  it  will  soon  become  a  thing  of  tho  past,  as  the  Indians 
are  settling  down  in  their  Reservations,  and,  each  tribo  or  band 
having  a  resident  Missionary,  these  long,  toilsome  journeys  will 
not  be  essential. 

The  companions  of  my^  long  trips  were  the  far-famed  Indian 
runners  of  the  north.  The  princi{)al  one  of  our  party  was 
called  "  the  guide."  To  liim  was  committed  tho  i-esponsibility  of 
leading  us  by  tho  quickest  and  safest  I'oute  to  the  band  of  Indians 
we  wished  to  visit  with  the  good  news  of  a  Saviour's  lovo.  His 
place  was  in  front  of  tho  dogs,  unless  the  way  happem  d  to  lead 
us  for  a  time  over  frozen  lakes  or  well-beaton  trails,  where  the  dogs 
were  able  to  go  on  alone,  cheered  by  the  voice  of  their  drivei-s 
behind.  When  tho  trail  was  of  this  ilescription,  tho  guide 
generally  strode  along  in  company  with  one  of  the  drivers. 

As  tho  greater  part  of  my  work  was  in  the  wild  forest  regions, 
there  were  many  trips  wlien  tho  guide  was  always  at  the  front. 
Marvellously  gifted  wore  sonui  of  these  men.  The  reader  nuist 
l)ear  in  mind  tho  hxvt  that  tliere  were  no  roads  or  vastigos  of  a 
path,  (.h'ton  tho  whole  distance  wo  wished  to  go  was  through 
tho  dense  unbroken  forest.  Tlio  snow,  some  winters,  was  from 
two  to  foui"  feet  deep.  Often  tho  trees  wore  clustei'ed  so  closely 
togetlier  that  it  was  at  times  dilUcidt  to  find  thom  standing  far 
enough  apart  to  get  our  sleds,  narrow  as  they  were,  Itotwoon 
them.  In  many  places  the  undei'-brush  was  so  dense  that  it 
was  laborious  w«»ik  to  force  our  way  through  it.  Vet  tho  guide 
on  his  largo  snows]»o«is  was  expected  to  push  on  tln-ougli  all 
«)bstnictions,  and  open  tl»e  way  where  it  was  possibhi  for  tho  dog- 
^ledH  to  follow,      lli.s  chief  work  was  to  mark  out  the  trail,  along 
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which  the  rest  of  us  travelled  as  rapidly  as  our  loaded  sleds,  or 
wearied  limbs,  and  often  bleeding  feet,  would  allow. 

Wonderfully  clever  and  active  wei'e  these  guides  in  this  difficult 
and  trying  work.  To  them  it  made  but  little  ditference  whether 
the  sun  shone  brightly,  or  clouds  obscured  the  sky.  On  and  on 
they  pushed  without  hesitancy  or  delay.  Thei-e  weie  times  when 
the  sun's  rays  were  reflected  with  such  splendour  from  the  snowy 
wastes,  that  our  eyes  became  so  affected  by  the  glare,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  travel  by  sunlight.  The  black  eyes  of  the  Indians 
seemed  very  susceptible  to  this  disease,  AVhich  they  call  "snow 
blindness."  It  is  very  painful,  as  I  know  by  sad  experience. 
The  sensation  is  like  that  of  having  red-hot  sand  thrown  on  the 
ryebalLs.  Often  my  faithful  dog-drivers  used  to  suffer  so  from  it 
that,  .stoical  as  they  naturally  are,  I  have  known  them  to  groan 
and  almost  ciy  out  like  children  in  the  camp. 

Once,  in  travelling  near  Oxford  Lake,  we  came  across  a  couple 
of  Indians  who  Avero  stone-blind  from  this  disease.  Fortunately 
they  had  been  able  to  reach  the  woods  and  make  a  camp  and  get 
some  food  ready  ere  total  blindne.ss  cjvme  upon  them.  Wo  went 
out  of  our  course  to  guide  them  to  their  friends. 

To  guard  against  the  attack  of  this  disease,  which  seldom 
occurs  except  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  when  the 
increasing  brightness  of  the  sun,  in  those  lengthening  days,  makes 
its  ray.s  so  jjowerful,  we  often  travelled  only  during  the  night- 
time, and  rested  in  the  sheltered  camps  during  the  hours  of  sun- 
shine. On  some  of  our  long  ti'ips  we  have  travelled  eight  nights 
continuously  in  this  way.  We  generally  left  our  camp  about  sun- 
down. At  midnight  aw  groped  alK)ut  as  well  as  wo  could,  aided 
hy  the  light  of  the  stars  or  the  brilliant  auroras,  and  found  some 
dry  wood  antl  birch  bark,  with  whicli  we  made  a  tire  and  cooked 
a  midnight  dinner.  Then  on  we  went  until  the  morning  light 
came.  Then  a  i-pgular  camp  was  prepared,  and  breakfast  cooked 
and  eaten,  and  the  dogs  were  fed,  instead  of  flt  night.  Prayers 
sai<l,  and  otn-sclve's  wr!i])ped  up  in  onr  blankets  and  rob(»s,  wo 
slept  until  the  hours  of  brilliant  smisiiinc  wen*  over,  \\\\v\\  on  wo 
went. 

It  always  seemed  to  iiiti  that  the  work  of  tlu*  guide  woidd  be 
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much  more  difficult  at  night  than  during  the  daytime.  They, 
however,  did  not  think  so.  With  unerring  accia-acy  they  pushed 
on.  It  made  no  matter  to  them  whether  the  stars  shone  out  in 
all  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  Arctic  sky,  or  whether  clouds 
arose  and  obscured  them  all.  '  On  the  guide  pushed  through 
tangled  underwood  or  dense  gloomy  forest,  where  there  were  not 
to  be  seen,  for  days,  or  rather  nights,  together,  any  other  tx'acks 
tlian  those  made  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest. 

Sometimes  the  wondrous  auroras  blazed  out,  flashing  and  scdn- 
tillating  with  a  splendour  indescribable.  At  times  the  wliole 
heavens  seemed  aglow  with  tlieir  fickle,  inconstant  beauty,  and 
then  various  portions  of  the  sky  were  ilhniiined  in  succession  by 
their  ever-clianging  bars,  or  columns  of  coloured  light.  Man's 
mightiest  pyrotechnic  displays  dwarfed  into  insignificance  in  the 
presence  of  these  celestial  visions.  For  hours  at  a  time  have  I 
l)een  entranced  amidst  their  glories.  So  bewildering  were  they 
at  times  to  me  that  I  have  lost  all  ideas  of  location,  and  knew 
not  which  was  north  or  south. 

Btit  to  the  experienced  guide,  although,  like  many  of  the 
Indians,  he  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  so 
intent  was  he  on  his  duties  th;. '  these  changing  auroras  made  no 
diflerence,  and  caused  him  no  bewilderment  in  his  work.  This, 
to  me,  was  often  a  matter  of  surprise.  They  are  very  susceptible 
in  their  natures,  and  their  souls  are  fuii  of  poetry,  as  many  of 
their  expressive  and  beautiful  names  indicate.  To  them,  in  their 
pagan  state,  those  stMUii'Mating  bars  of  coloured  liglit  were  the 
spirits  of  their  forefathers,  rank  after  rank,  rushing  out  to  battle. 
Yet,  while  on  our  long  trips  I  liave  had  Indians  as  guides  who 
became  intensely  interested  in  these  wondrous  visions  of  the 
night,  I  never  knew  them  to  lose  the  trail  or  become  confused 
us  to  the  proper  route. 

Very  pleasant  are  my  memories  of  diilerent  guides  and  dog- 
drivers.  With  very  few  exceptions  they  served  me  loyally  and 
well.  ]\Iost  of  them  were  devoted  Christian  men.  With  mo  they 
rejoiced  to  go  on  these  long  journeys  to  tluMr  countrymen  who 
wore  still  groping  in  the  darkness,  but  most  of  them  longing  for 
the  light.     Many  of  them  were  capable  of  giving  exhortations  or 
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addresses ;  and  it'  not  able  to  do  this,  they  could,  Paul-like,  tell 
the  story  of  tlu^r  (conversion,  and  how  they  had  found  the 
Saviour. 

My  heart  warms  t«)  those  faithful  men,  my  companions  in 
many  a  storm,  my  liod-fellows  in  many  a  cold  wintry  camp. 
Memory  brink's  up  nmny  incidents  where  they  lisked  their  lives 
for  me,  and  where,  when  food  was  about  exhausted,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  obitiinin^  additional  supplies  for  days  wore  very  poor, 
they  quietly  and  unostentatiously  put  themselves  on  quarter 
rations,  for  days  t«)gether,  that  their  beloved  missionary  might 
not  starv((. 

Some  of  them  have  linished  iheir  course.  Up  the  shining  trail, 
following  the  unerring  (luide,  they  have  gone  beyond  the  auroras 
and  beyond  the  stars  right  to  the  throne  of  (Jod. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


ON  THE  TRAIL  WITH  THE  DOOS,  TO  FIELDS  RIPE  FOR  THE  REAPER--' 
THE  PLACE— THE  TRIP  THE  WINTER  CAMP— THE  BITTER  COLD 
—ENDURINO  HARDNESS— DEATH  SHAKING  HANDS  WITH  US— MANY 
DAYS  ON  THE   TRAIL. 

IN  Januaiy,  1869,  I  started  on  my  first  winter  trip  to  Nelson 
River,  to  visit  a  band  of  Indians  there,  wlio  had  never  yet 
seen  a  missionary  or  heard  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  Their 
principal  gatherings  were  at  the  little  trading  post  on  the  Burnt- 
wood  River.  Their  hunting  grounds  extended  so  very  far  north 
that  thoy  Ixirdered  on  those  of  the  Esquimaux,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, the  Indians  have  no  dealings.  Between  these  two  races,  the 
Indian  and  the  Esquimaux,  there  is  no  aUinity  whatever.  They 
differ  very  materially  in  appearance,  language,  customs,  and 
beliefs.  Though  tliey  will  seldom  engage  in  open  hostilities,  yet 
they  are  very  rarely  at  peace  with  each  other,  and  generally 
strive  to  keep  as  far  apart  as  possible. 

The  wenther  was  bitterly  cold,  as  the  temperature  ranged  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty  five  below  zero.  Our  course  was  due  north  all 
tlu!  way.  The  road  wo  made,  for  there  was  none  ahead  of  the 
snow-shoo  tracks  of  our  guide,  was  a  rugged,  unbroken  forest 
l)ath.  As  the  (;oiuitry  through  whicli  we  passed  is  rich  in  fur- 
bearing  animals,  we  saw  many  evidences  of  their  presence,  and 
occiisionally  crossed  a  hunter's  trail.  Wo  i)assed  over  twenty 
little  lakes,  aversiging  from  one  to  thirty  miles  in  diameter. 
Over  these  our  dogs  drew  lis  very  fast,  and  we  could  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  a  ride  ;  but  in  the  ])oi-tages  and  wood-roads  our 
progress  was  very  alow,  and  generally  all  of  us,  with  oiu*  snow- 
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shoes  on,  and  ut  times  witli  axes  in  linud,  liad  to  tramp  on  ahead 
and  pack  the  deep  snow  down,  and  occfMHionally  cut  out  an 
obstructing  log,  that  our  dogs  might  )h*  ahld  to  (h-ag  our  heavily 
laden  sleds  along.  Sometimes  the  trP(*s  wcru  so  thickly  clustered 
together  that  it  was  almost  impossihh*  to  got  our  sleds  through 
them.  At  times  we  were  testing  our  ngility  by  climbing  over 
fallen  trees,  and  then  on  our  handK  and  knoos  had  to  crawl 
under  reclining  ones.  Our  faces  wore  often  bleeding,  and  our  feet 
bruised.  There  were  times  when  the  strap  of  my  snowshoes  so 
frayed  and  lacerated  my  feet  that  the  blood  soaked  through  the 
moccasins  and  webbing  of  the  HuowMhoes,  and  occasionally  the 
trail  was  marked  with  blood.  Wo  always  travelled  in  Indian 
file.  At  the  head  ran  or  walked  the  guide,  as  the  roads  would 
permit.  On  these  trips,  when  I  got  to  understand  dog-driving, 
I  generally  followed  next ;  and  behind  nio  wore  three  other  dog- 
trains,  each  with  an  Indian  di'ivor. 

Sometimes  the  snow  was  so  deep  that  the  four  dog-drivers  went 
ahead  of  the  dogs,  immediately  behind  the  guide,  and,  keeping 
in  line  with  him,  industriously  packed  down  the  snow,  that  the 
dogs  might  the  more  easily  drag  the  heavy  sleds  along.  The 
reason  why  our  loads  were  so  lieavy  was  this.  We  were  not  in 
a  country  where,  when  night  overtoctk  us,  wo  could  find  some 
hospitable  home  to  welcome  us.  Neither  were  we  where  there 
wero  hotels  or  houses  in  which  for  money  we  cotild  secure  lodg- 
ings. We  were  in  one  of  the  most  «h<Holato  and  thinly  inhabited 
parts  of  the  world,  Avhere  those  wlio  traA'cl  long  distances  see  no 
human  l)eings,  except  the  Indian  hunters,  and  those  but  i-arely. 
Hence,  in  spite  of  all  oiu-  ellbrts  to  nuiUo  our  loads  as  light  as 
possible,  they  would  be  lieavy,  although  wo  wore  only  carrying 
wiiat  was  considered  absolutely  essontial.  We  had  to  take  our 
provisions,  fish  for  our  dogs,  kottl(«K,  tin  tlishos,  axes,  bedding, 
guns,  extra  clothing,  and  various  other  tliitigs,  to  meet  emer- 
gencies that  might  arise. 

The  heaviest  item  on  our  sleds  was  the  lish  for  the  dogs.  Each 
dog  was  fed  once  a  day,  lind  then  reci'ivetl  two  good  white  fishes, 
each  weighing  from  four  to  six  pounds.  Ho  that  if  the  daily 
allowance  for  each  dog  averaged   li\'(<  pniindH,  the  iisli  alone  on 
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each  sled  would  weigh  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  when  we 
began  a  trip  of  a  week's  duration.  Then  the  bitter  cold  and  the 
vigorous  exercise  gave  both  the  drivers  and  the  missionary  good 
appetites,  and  so  the  food  provided  for  them  was  of  no  insig- 
nificant weight. 

We  generally  stopped  about  half  an  hour  before  sundown  in 
order  to  have  time,  ere  darkness  enshrouded  us,  to  prepare  our 
camp.  As  we  journeyed  on  we  had  observed  that  the  guide  who 
had  been  running  along  in  front  had  been,  for  the  last  half  hour 
or  so,  carefully  scanning  the  forest  to  the  right  and  left.  At 
length  he  stopped,  and  as  we  came  up  to  him  we  said,  ''  Well, 
Tom,  what  is  the  matter  ? " 

His  answer  is,  "  Here  is  a  capital  place  for  our  camp." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  1  "  we  ask. 

He  replies,  "  Do  you  see  those  balsams  1  They  will  furnish  us 
with  a  bed,  and  this  cluster  of  dry,  dead  small  trees  will  give 
us  the  wood  we  need  for  oiu-  tire."  So  we  quickly  set  to  work 
to  prepare  for  our  all-night  stay  in  the  woods. 

The  dogs  wei-e  soon  unharnessed,  ami  seemed  thankful  to  get 
their  heads  out  of  their  collars.  They  were  never  tied  up,  neither 
did  they  ever  desert  us,  or  take  the  l)ack  track  for  home.  Some 
of  the  younger  ones  often  organised  a  rabbit  hunt  on  their  own 
responsibility,  and  had  some  sport.  The  older  and  wiser  ones 
looked  around  for  the  most  cosy  and  sheltered  spots,  and  there 
began  to  prepare  their  resting-places  for  the  night.  They  would 
carefully  scrape  away  the  snow  luitil  they  came  to  the  ground, 
and  there,  with  teeth  and  paws,  would  make  the  spot  as  smooth 
and  even  as  possible.  They  would  then  curl  themselves  up,  and 
patiently  wait  until  they  were  called  to  supper.  After  unhar- 
nessing our  dogs,  oxu*  next  work  was  with  our  axes,  and  thei'e 
was  a  good  sharp  one  for  the  Missionary,  to  cut  down  some  of 
tho  green  balsams  and  dry  dead  trees.  Then  using  our  snow- 
shoes  as  shovels,  from  the  place  selected  for  our  camp  we  soon 
scraped  away  the  snow,  piling  it  up  as  well  as  we  could  to  the 
right,  left,  and  in  rear  of  where  we  were  to  sleep.  On  the  ground 
thus  cleared  of  snow  we  spread  out  a  layer  of  the  balsam  boughs, 
and  in  front,  whore  the  wind  would  blow  the  smoke  from  us,  we 
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made  up  a  large  fire  with  the  small  dry  trees  which  we  had  cut 
down. 

On  this  blazing  log  fire  we  put  our  two  kettles,  which  wo  had 
filled  with  snow.  "When  it  melted  down,  we  refilled  the  kettles, 
until  enough  water  was  secured.  In  the  large  kettle  we  boiled 
a  piece  of  fat  meat,  of  goodly  size,  and  in  the  other  we  made  our 
tea. 

On  my  first  trip  I  carried  with  me  a  tin  basin,  a  towel,  and  a 
cake  of  soap.  At  our  first  camp-fire,  when  the  snow  had  been 
melted  in  our  kettle,  I  asked  the  guide  to  give  me  a  little  of  the 
water  in  my  basin.  Suspecting  the  purpose  for  which  I  wanted 
it,  he  said,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  1  " 

"■  Wash  my  face  and  hands,"  I  replied. 

Very  earnestly  he  answered,  "  Please,  Missionary,  do  not  do 
so." 

I  was  longing  for  a  good  wash,  for  I  felt  like  a  chimney-sweep. 
We  had  been  travelling  for  hours  through  a  region  of  countiy 
where,  in  the  previous  summer,  great  forest  fires  had  raged, 
leaving  many  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees  charred  and  black. 
Against  some  of  them  we  had  often  rubbed,  and  to  some  of  them, 
or  their  branches,  we  had  had  to  cling  as  we  went  dashing  down 
some  of  the  ravines.  The  result  of  these  weary  hours  of  toil 
amidst  charred  trunks  was  very  visible,  and  I  rejoiced  that  an 
opportunity  had  arrived  when  I  could  Avash  off  the  sooty  stuff. 
Great  indeed  was  my  surprise  to  hear  this  strong  protest  on  the 
part  of  my  guide  against  my  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 

"  Why  should  I  not  wash  ? "  I  said,  holding  up  my  blackened 
hands. 

"  You  must  not  let  water  touch  you  out  in  the  open  air,  when 
it  is  so  very  cold  as  it  is  to-day,"  was  his  answer. 

I  was  very  inexperienced  then,  and  not  willing  to  lose  my 
wash,  which  I  so  much  needed;  I  did  not  heed  the  warning. 
Having  a  blazing  fire  before  me  and  a  good  dry  towel,  I  ventured 
to  take  the  wash,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  after  felt  much  better. 
Soon,  however,  there  wel'e  strange  prickling  sensations  on  the  tops 
of  my  hands,  and  then  they  began  to  chap  and  bleed,  and  they 
became  very  sore,  and  did  not  get  well   for  weeks.     The   one 
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experiment  of  washing  in  the  open  air  with  the  temperature  in 
the  fifties  below  ^ero  was  quite  enough.  In  the  following  years 
I  left  the  soap  at  home  and  only  carried  the  towel.  When  very 
much  in  need  of  a  wash,  I  had  to  be  content  with  a  dry  rub  witli 
the  towel.  Mrs.  Young  used  to  say,  when  I  returned  from  some 
of  these  trips,  that  I  looked  like  old  mahogany.  The  bath  was 
then  considered  a  much-needed  luxury. 

For  our  food,  when  travelling  in  such  cold  weather,  we  pre- 
ferred the  fattest  meat  we.could  obtain.  From  personal  experience 
I  can  endorse  the  statements  of  Arctic  explorers  about  the  value 
of  fat  or  oil  and  blubber  as  articles  of  food,  and  the  natural 
craving  of  the  system  for  them.  Nothing  else  seemed  to  supply 
the  same  amount  of  internal  heat.  As  the  result  of  experience, 
we  carried  the  fattest  kind  of  meat. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  was  melted  down  in  the  larger  of  our 
kettles,  meat  sufficient  for  our  party  was  soon  put  on  and  boiled. 
While  it  was  cooking,  we  thawed  out  the  frozen  fish  for  our  dogs. 
Such  is  the  efl'ect  of  the  frost  that  they  were  as  hai'd  as  stone,  and 
it  would  have  been  cruel  to  have  given  them  in  that  state  to  the 
noble  animals  that  served  us  so  well.  Our  plan  was  to  put  down 
a  small  log  in  front  of  the  fire,  so  close  to  it  that  when  the  fish 
were  placed  against  it,  the  intensity  of  the  heat  Avould  soon  thaw 
them  out.  The  hungry  dogs  were  ever  sharp  enough  to  know 
when  their  supper  was  being  prepared ;  and  as  it  was  the  only 
meal  of  the  day  for  them,  they  crowded  around  us  and  wore 
impatient  at  times,  and  had  to  be  restrained. 

Sometimes,  in  their  eagerness  and  anxiety  for  their  food — for 
it  often  required  a  long  time  for  the  fire  to  thaw  the  fishes  suffi- 
ciently for  us  to  bend  them — the  dogs  in  crowding  one  before  tlie 
other  would  get  into  a  fight,  and  then  there  would  be  trouble. 
Two  dogs  of  the  same  train  very  seldori  fought  with  each  other. 
Yoke-fellows  in  toil,  they  were  too  wise  to  try  to  injure  each  other 
in  needlass  conflict.  So,  when  a  battle  began,  the  dogs  quickly 
I'anged  themselves  on  the  sides  of  their  own  comrades,  and  soon 
it  was  a  conflict  of  train  against  train.  At  first  I  thought  it 
cruel  not  to  feed  them  more  frequently,  but  I  found,  as  all 
experienced  dog-drivers  had  told  me,  that  one  good  meal  a  day 
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was  the  best  for  them.  So  jjroat  woro  my  Hynipathios  for  tliem 
that  sometimes  I  would  give  them  a  good  hi'cakfast  in  tlie  morn- 
ing; but  it  did  not  turn  out  to  bo  uf  any  I'oal  benefit.  The 
additional  meal  made  them  sluggiHU  iind  nhort-winded,  and  they 
did  not  seem  to  thrive  so  well,  Clood  white  fish  was  the  best 
food  we  could  give  them,  and  on  thin  (li«>fc  they  coidd  thrive  and 
work  as  on  no  other. 

A  goodly  number  of  doy-shaea  wtM'O  very  necessary  on  these 
wild,  rough  trips.  Dogs'  feet  are  ton<l(»v,  and  are  lial)le  to  injury 
from  various  causes.  On  the  smooth  ghire  i('o  the  pads  of  the 
feet  would  sometimes  wear  so  thin  that  thoy  bled  a.  good  deal. 
Then  on  th  >  rough  roads  there  was  iihvnyK  the  danger  of  their 
breaking  ort'  a  claw  or  running  a  nlivei'  through  the  webbing 
between  the  toes.  Many  of  tlu*  wisi*  old  dogs  that  had  become 
accustomed  to  these  shoes,  and  tliUH  kuo  their  value,  Avould 
suddenly  stop  the  whole  train,  and  liy  holding  ujt  an  injured  foot 
very  eloquently,  if  mutely,  tell  tlie  reason  why  they  had 
done  so. 

The  dog-shoes  are  like  heavy  w(K>lleii  mi's  without  the  thumbs, 
made  in  different  sizes.  When  a  f(K)i  is  injured,  the  mit  is 
drawn  on  and  secui'ely  tied  with  a  picu-o  of  soft  deer  skin.  Then 
the  grateful  dog,  which  perhaps  liad  ret'dsed  to  move  before, 
springs  to  his  work,  often  giving  out  his  joyous  barks  of  gratitude. 
So  fond  do  some  of  the  dogs  beeonio  of  these  warm  woollen 
shoes  that  instances  are  known  wh«*i'(»  they  have  come  into  the 
camp  from  tlieir  cold  resting-places  in  the  snow,  and  would  not 
be  content  until  the  men  got  up  and  put  shoes  on  all  of  their 
feet.  Then,  with  every  demonHtratitin  of  gratitude,  they  have 
gone  back  to  their  holes  in  the  snow. 

Our  dogs  having  been  fed,  we  ne.\t  inak(>  otir  simple  ari*ango- 
ments  for  our  own  supper. 

A  number  of  balsam  boughs  are  spread  over  the  spot  near  the 
fires,  from  which  the  snow  has  bet«u  scraped  away  by  our  snow- 
shoes.  On  these  is  laid  our  tabl«»-('lo(.h,  which  was  generally  an 
empty  flour-bag,  cut  down  the  side.  Otir  dishes,  all  of  tin,  are 
placed  in  order,  and  around  wi»  gather  with  vigorous  appetites. 
It  IS  fortunate  that  they  are  so  good,  as  otiun'wise  our  homely 
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fare  would  not  be  much  prized.  The  large  i)iece  of  fat  meat  is 
served  up  in  a  tin  pan,  and  our  pint  cups  are  idled  up  v;ith  hot 
tea.  If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  some  bread,  which  was 
far  from  being  always  the  case,  we  thaw  it  out  and  eat  it  with 
our  meat.  Vegetables  were  unknown  on  these  trips.  Our  great 
staple  was  fat  meat,  and  the  fatter  the  better ;  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  and  often  between  times  did  we  stop  and  eat  fat  meat.  If 
wo  did  vary  the  menu,  it  would  be  by  making  a  raid  on  the 
dogs'  supply,  and  in  the  evening  camp  cooking  ourselves  a  good 
kettle  of  fish. 

As  we  dared  not  wash  our  hands  or  faces,  of  course  such  a 
thing  as  washing  dishes  was  unknown.  When  supper  was  in 
progress,  Jack  Frost  made  us  b\isy  in  keeping  oiu'selves  and  pro- 
visions warm.  I  have  seen  the  large  piece  of  meat  put  back  into 
the  pot  three  times  during  the  one  meal,  to  warm  it  up.  I  have 
seen  the  ice  gather  on  the  top  of  the  cup  of  tea  that  a  few  minutes 
before  was  boiling  vigorously  in  the  kettle. 

After  supper  wood  was  cut,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  morning's 
fire ;  and  every  break  in  clothes  or  harness  was  i-epaired,  that 
there  might  be  no  delay  in  making  a  good  stai-t.  Then  the  guide, 
who  always  had  charge  of  all  these  things,  when  satisfied  that  all 
was  arranged,  would  say,  "  Missionary,  we  are  ready  for  prayers." 
The  Bible  and  Hymn-book  were  brought  out,  and  the  Indians 
gathered  round  me,  and  there  together  we  offered  up  our  evening 
devotions.  Would  that  our  readers  could  have  seen  us !  The 
background  is  of  dense  balsam  trees,  whose  great  drooping 
branches,  partially  covered  with  snow,  sweep  the  ground.  Above 
us  are  the  bright  stars,  and,  it  may  l)e,  the  flashing  auroras.  In 
front  of  us  is  the  blazing  fire,  and  scattered  around  us,  in  picturesque 
confusion,  are  our  dog-sleds,  snow-shoes,  harness,  and  the  other 
essentials  of  our  outfit.  A  few  of  the  dogs  generally  insisted  on 
remaining  up  imtil  their  masters  had  retired,  and  they  were  now 
to  be  seen  in  various  postures  around  us.  With  uncovered  heads, 
no  matter  how  intense  the  cold,  my  Christian  Indians  listened 
reverently,  while  in  their  own  language  I  read  from  the  precious 
volume  which  they  have  learned  to  love  so  well.  Then  together 
we  sang  a  hymn.     Frequently  it  would  be  the  Evening  Hymn, 
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the  first  verse  of  which  in  theii-  beautiful  C'ree  languapi  is  ns 
follows ; — 

"  Ne  mahmeohcraou  ne  muntomo 

Kahke  wastanahmahweyan, 

Kah  nah  way  yemin  Kechahyah 

Ah  kwah-nahtahtah-kwahnaooii." 

After  singing  we  bow  in  prayer.  There  is  there,  as  there 
should  be  every\vhere,  a  consciousness  of  oiu*  dependence  upon 
the  great  Helper  for  protection  and  support,  and  so  the  prayer 
we  sang, — 

"  Keep  me,  O  keep  me,  King  of  Kings, 
Beneath  Thine  own  Almighty  wings," 

is  indeed  our  heart's  desire. 

Sometimes  we  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest 
human  habitation.  We  are  camping  out  in  the  woods  in  a  hole 
dug  in  the  snow.  We  have  no  walls  around  us  but  the  snow 
thrown  out  of  the  place  in  which  we  are  huddled,  with  perhaps  the 
addition  of  .some  balsam  boughs.  We  have  no  roof  above  us  but 
the  stars.  There  in  that  p'lucn  we  are  going  to  lie  down  and  try 
to  sleep  during  that  bitte\  cold  night.  The  light  fire  will  soon 
go  out.  A  foot  of  snow  may  fall  upon  us,  and  its  coming  will  be 
welcomed,  as  its  warmth  will  lessen  our  shivering.  Prowling 
grey  wolves  may  come  near  us,  but  the  terrible  Frost  King  is 
more  to  be  feared  than  they. 

Does  anylx)dy,  who  knows  the  efiicacy  of  prayer,  wonder  that, 
as  we  draw  near  to  God,  "  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanks- 
giving," we  crave  the  assurance  of  His  favour  and  smile,  and 
that  He,  Who  never  slumbers  or  sleeps,  will  be  our  Guardian  and 
oiu"  Friend  ? 

After  prayers  we  soon  ri:tire  to  rest.  T' <■  != .  ~  "amiliar 
words  soon  after  prayers  used  to  be,  "Nov,  ;  1  -lonaiy,  I  will 
make  your  bed."  This  was  his  work,  and  he  was  an  adept  at  it. 
He  first  spread  out  a  layer  of  evergreen  boughs,  and  then  on 
thv  °i  he  laid  a  large  buffalo  robe,  and  upon  this  a  heavy  blanket. 
The:.  <)  f-ing  my  jnllow  so  that  my  head  would  be  farthest  away 
ivo\\\  V.  >  f^v<i,  he  would  say  to  me,  "  Now,  if  you  will  get  into 
bed,  1  will  cover  you  up  and  tuck  you  in." 
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Such  a  thing  ii  disrobin;;  out  there  in  a  wintry  camp  is 
unknown,  unless,  as  the  result  of  the  \  icltmt  exercise  of  niiming 
all  day,  a  person's  underclothing  has  become  vriy  damp  by  per- 
spiration, and  it  is  not  safe  to  sleep  in  it  in  that  condition. 

Some  travellers  sleep  in  a  fur  bag,  in  which  they  manage  to 
insert  themselves,  and  then  have  it  tightened  around  their  necks. 
Then  a  large  fur  hood  over  the  usual  head-ge.ar  completes  their 
sleeping  apparel.  I  used  to  wrap  myself  up  in  a  lieavy  overcoat 
over  my  usual  apparel,  and  then  putting  on  long  l>nffalo-skin 
boots,  fur  mits,  cap,  cape,  and  big  mufflers,  considei-ed  myself 
rigged  up  for  retiring.  When  thus  wrapped,  I  used  to  have 
some  difficulty  in  getting  down  into  the  lied,  ;ilthough  it  was 
only  on  the  ground.  When  in  position,  the  guide  would  throw 
over  me  another  heavy  blanket  and  fur  robe.  The  ■.  very  skilfully, 
and  in  a  way  most  motherly,  he  would  begin  at  my  feet  and 
carefully  tuck  me  in.  Rapidly  and  deftly  did  he  i)roceed  with 
his  work,  and  almost  befoi'e  I  was  aware  of  what  he  was  doing, 
he  had  reached  my  head,  which  he  began  to  cover  ct  uipletely  up 
with  the  heavy  robe  which  he  seemed  to  be  crowding  down  under 
my  back  and  shoulders. 

The  first  time  he  packed  me  in  in  this  manner  I  was  only  able 
to  stand  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  as  I  thought  I  should  be 
smothered.  So  I  very  suddenly  threw  up  my  arms  an»i  sent  the 
whole  upper  covering  oft'  in  a  hurry. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  smother  me,  man  ? "  I  said.  "  I  cai.not  live 
with  my  head  covered  up  like  that !  " 

Without  any  annoyance  at  my  having  so  quickly  undone  his 
work,  he  replied  very  kindly,  "  I  know  it  must  be  hard  ^\  ork  for 
you  white  people  to  sleep  with  your  heads  completely  cove  ed  up, 
but  you  will  have  to  do  it  here,  or  you  will  freeze  to  death.  You 
must  be  very  careful,  for  this  seems  to  be  a  very  cold  night 
indeed."  Then  he  called  my  attention  to  the  distant  thunder-like 
sounds  which  we  had  been  hearing  occasionally  during  the  even- 
ing. That,  he  told  me,  was  the  ice,  from  four  to  six  feet  tliick, 
on  the  great  lake,  cracking  in  the  bitter  cold.  "  Ixjok  at  the 
smoke,"  he  added.  "  See  how  it  keeps  very  near  the  ground.  It 
^iuea  that  in  the  bitter  cold  nights." 
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From  the  trees  around  us  we  hetard  occasionally  a  sharp  pistol- 
like report,  loud  enough  at  times  to  make  a  nervous  person  fancy 
that  lurking  enemies  were  firing  at  us. 

The  observant  India^ns  say  these  loud  reports  are  burstings  in 
the  trees  caused  by  the  freezing  of  the  sap. 

Admiring  his  cleverness  and  kindness,  I  told  him  that  I  had 
been  taught  that  every  peison  requires  so  many  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air ;  and,  cold  or  no  cold,  how  did  he  think  I  could  get  my 
share  with  my  head  covered  up  as  he  desired  ?  "  You  must  do 
with  less  out  here,"  he  said,  as  he  proceeded  to  cover  me  up  again, 
while  I  tried  to  arrange  myself  so  that  I  could  at  least  have  a 
small  portion  of  ail-.  Kindly  and  patiently  he  humoured  me, 
and  then,  when  he  had  finished  tucking  me  in,  he  said,  "  Now, 
Missionary,  good-night;  l)ut  don't  stir.  If  you  do,  you  may 
disarrange  your  coverings  while  you  sleep,  and  you  may  freeze  to 
death  without  waking  up." 

"  Don't  stir  ! "  What  a  command,  I  thought,  to  give  a  tired 
traveller  whose  bones  ache  from  his  long  snow-shoe  tramping  in 
the  woods,  whose  nerves  and  muscles  are  unstrung,  and  who,  like 
otliers  when  thus  fatigued,  lii's  even  found  it  helpful  to  his  rest 
aiul  comfort  to  turn  occasionally  and  stretch  his  limbs  ! 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  and  under  this  order,  which,  after  all,  I 
felt  must  be  obeyed  for  fear  of  the  dii-e  results  that  might  follow, 
I  at  length  managed  to  fall  aslec^p,  for  I  was  very  weary.  After 
a  while  I  woke  uj)  to  a  state  of  semi-consciousness,  and  found 
myself  tugging  and  pulling  at  wlui^t  I  thought  in  my  dreamy 
condition  was  the  end  of  an  axe  handle.  The  vague  impression 
on  my  mind  was,  that  some  careless  Indian  had  left  his  axe  just 
Ju'liind  my  head,  and  in  the  night  the  handle  had  fallen  across 
my  face,  and  I  had  now  got  hold  of  tlu»  end  of  it.  Fortunately 
for  me,  1  very  tpiickly  after  this  woke  fully  up,  and  then  found 
out  that  what  I  had  imagined  to  be  the  end  of  an  axe  handle  wan 
my  own  nose ;  and  a  badly  frozen  one  it  Avas,  and  both  of  my  eai's 
were  about  in  tliosame  condition. 

W'itii  (he  guide's  In  (  ordeis  in  my  (\'ii's,  1  think  I  must  liave 
gone  to  sleep  all  I'ight,  but  I  suj)[»(<se.  from  the  unusual  smoihering 
HeuHution,  unconsciously  I  must  huve  pushed  down  tlie  robes  from 
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my  face,  and  uncovered  my  head  and  my  hand,  and  then  gradually 
returned  to  consciousness  with  the  aoove  i-esults.  Hpwever,  atfter 
a  few  nights  of  this  severe  kind  of  discipline,  I  at  length  became 
as  able  to  sleep  witli  my  head  covered  up  as  an  Indian. 

When  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  snow  fell  upon  us,  we 
rejoiced,  for  it  added  to  our  comfort,  and  caused  us  to  sleep  the 
better.  Under  this  additional  covering  we  generally  rested  a 
couple  of  hours  longer  than  usual,  often  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  sleep  of  the  previous  nights,  when  we  had  found  it  impossible, 
or  had  considered  it  dangerous,  to  go  to  sleep. 

The  hardest  work  and  the  most  disagreeable  is  the  getting  up 
from  such  a  bed  in  such  a  place.  Often,  in  s[)ite  of  the  ^ense 
cold,  we  are  in  a,  kind  of  a  clammy  perspiration,  on  account  of 
the  many  wraps  and  coverings  about  us.  As  we  throw  oft'  these 
outer  garments,  and  spring  up  in  our  camp.  Jack  Frost  instantly 
assails  us  in  a  way  tluit  makes  us  shiver,  and  often  some  are 
almost  compelled  to  cry  out  in  bitter  angui.-h. 

Fortunately  the  wood  is  always  prepared  the  night  before,  and 
t-o,  as  quickly  as  possible,  a  great  roaring  lire  is  built  up,  and  our 
breakfast  of  strong  tea  and  fat  meat  is  prepared  and  eaten  with 
all  ^peed. 

There  were  times  when  the  morning  outlook  was  glouiuy 
iiuleed,  and  our  position  was  not  an  enviable  one.  On  one  of  my 
trips,  of  only  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  in  urdei*  to  save 
expense,  I  only  took  with  mo  one  companion,  and  he  was  a  young 
Jndian  lad  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  We  eacli  had  our  own 
train  of  dogs,  and  as  Old  A'oyager  was  leader  we  guided  him  by 
voice  alone,  and  he  did  not  disappoint  us.  One  morning,  when 
we  sprang  up  from  our  wintry  camp-l)ed,  we  found  that  several 
inches  of  snow  had  fallen  upim  us  during  the  night.  As  soon  as 
pdssible  we  arranged  our  wood  in  order  and  endeavoured  to  kindle 
our  tire.  We  had  been  lati'  the  previous  evening  in  rei.ching  tliis 
camping  ])lace.  and  so  had  to  grope  around  in  the  rajjidly  inciensing 
darkness  for  our  wood.  It  was  of  very  inferior  (juahty,  but  as  we 
had  succeeded  in  cooking  our  suppers  with  part  of  it,  we  had  not 
anticipated  any  trouble  witii  tho  rest.  Tlie  snow  which  liad 
fallen  upon  it  had  not  improved  it,  and  8o,  us  we  lighted  matdi 
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after  niatch,  wo  wore  at  fii'st  disgusted,  and  then  alarmed,  at 
finding  that  the  poor  stufl'  persistently  refused  to  ignit(^  Of 
course  we  had  to  take  our  hands  out  of  our  big  fur  niits  when 
trying  to  light  the  matches.  Before  we  had  succeeded  in  our 
attempts  to  star<  the  lire  oiu-  hands  began  to  chill,  and  soon  they 
were  so  powerless  that  we  wvvo  not  able  to  IkjUI  a  matc-h  in  our 
lingers.  Very  naturally  we  became  alarmed,  but  we  persevered 
as  long  as  possible.  I  renuunber  that,  taking  one  of  the  matches 
l)etween  my  teeth  and  holding  up  an  axe  before  me,  I  tried  to 
jerk  my  head  cpiick  enough  to  light  it  in  that  way,  but  the 
experiment  was  not  a  success. 

Suddenly  there  came  the  consciousness  that  we  were  not  far 
from  perishing  if  we  could  not  make  a  lire.  1  (piickly  Im-ned  to 
my  young  couu-ade,  and  saw  by  the  look  in  his  face  that  he  also 
grasped  the  situation,  and  was  terrified  at  the  outlook. 

"  Alec,"  I  said,  "  this  is  a  serious  thing  for  us." 

"  Yes,  ^lissionary,"  said  he.  "  I  am  afraid  wo  die  here.  If 
wt>  can  make  no  lire  and  have  no  breakfast,  I  am  afraid  wo  will 
freeze  to  death." 

"Not  so  bad  as  that  yet,  Alec,"  T  said.  "  (lod  is  our  refuge 
and  hel[».  He  has  given  us  other  ways  by  which  we  can  get 
warm.  As  (juickly  as  possible  get  on  your  snow-shoes,  and  up 
with  your  hood  and  on  with  your  mits,  and  I  will  do  likewise, 
and  now  sec  if  you  can  catch  me." 

In  nuich  less  time  than  T  liave  taken  to  describe  it,  we  were! 
rigged  up  for  i-apid  snow-shoo  running,  antl  were  oil".  Away  i 
rusli(>d  through  tlu^  wtHxls  as  rajadly  as  I  could  on  my  snow-shoes. 
The  lad  followed  nu\  and  thus  we  ran  chasing  and  catching  each 
other  alternati^ly  as  though  we  were  a  couple  of  boistei'ous  school- 
boys instead  of  a  Missionary  and  his  Indian  companion  striving 
to  save  themselves  from  freezing  to  death. 

After  alntut  half  an  hour  of  this  most  vigoi'ous  exercise,  wo 
felt  tlio  warmth  comi»ig  l)ack  io  our  iMxlios,  ;iud  then  tht>  hot 
l)lood  b(>gan  working  its  way  out  to  our  benumbed  hands,  and 
by-and-by  we  coidd  bend  our  lingers  again.  When  we  felt  {\w 
comfortalile  glow  of  warmtli  over  our  whole  boilies,  wo  rushed 
iNick  again  to  the  camp,  and,  gathering  a  quantity  of  birch  bark 
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which  wo  I'uiiiid  l(i()S(ily  hanging  from  tlio  trees,  and  wliidi  is 
very  inlliumiiahic,  wo  soon  had  a  good  fire  and  then  our  hot 
breakfast.  At  our  morning  devotions  which  followed  there  Avas 
a  good  deal  of  thanksgiving,  and  the  grateful  spirit  contimied 
in  our  lioarts  as  we  packed  up  our  loads,  harnessed  up  our  dogs, 
and  sped  on  oui*  way.  It  was  a  very  narrow  escape.  The  King 
of  Tori'ors  looked  us  both  in  the  face  that  cold  morning,  and 
very  nearly  eh  111(^1  us  into  death  by  the  icy  fingers  of  the  Frost 
King. 

As  tho  hours  of  daylight  in  the  winter  months  in  these  high 
latitudes  are  so  few,  we  generally  roused  oursdves  up  several 
hours  beforo  tlnylight.  Often  my  kind-hearted  men  endeavoured 
to  get  up  first,  and  have  a  rousing  fire  made  and  breakfast 
cooked,  bcffore  T  would  awake.  This,  however,  did  not  occur 
very  often,  as  such  a  bed  was  not  conducive  to  sleep  ;  so,  generally, 
after  about  four  or  five  hours  in  such  a  state  of  suftbcation,  I 
was  thankful  to  giit  up  tho  instant  I  heard  any  one  stirring.  I 
would  rather  freeze  to  death  than  be  suffocated. 

Tlioro  wuro  tim(^s  not  a  few  when  I  was  the  first  to  get  up, 
and  kindle  tho  fire*  and  cook  tho  breakfast  before  I  called  my 
faithful  w(*ari(>d  companions,  who,  long  accustomed  to  such  hard- 
ships, <-oidd  sle(*p  on  soundly,  where  for  me  it  was  an  absolute 
impossibility.  Hometimes  my  men,  when  thus  aroused,  woxdd 
look  up  at  tho  stars  and  say  "Assam  weputch,"  i.e.,  "Very 
early."  All  \  had  to  do  was  to  look  gravely  at  my  watch,  and 
this  satisfied  them  that  it  was  all  right.  The  breakfast  was 
quickly  eat(»n,  our  prayers  were  said,  our  sleds  loaded,  dogs 
captui'od  and  iiarncssed — with  the  Es(piimaux  ones  this  was  not 
always  an  easy  task     and  wo  were  ready  to  start. 

Before  starling  we  generally  threw  the  evergreen  brush  on 
which  \\\>  had  sl('i)t  on  the  fire,  and  by  its  ruddy,  cheerful  light 
began  oiii  day's  joiu-nc^y.  When  some  mornings  we  made  from 
twenty  live  to  f(»r<y  miles  Ijofore  sunrise,  the  Jndians  began  to 
think  the  stars  were  about  right  after  all,  and  the  IVl issionary'.H 
watch  vory  fast.  However,  they  were  just  ns  willing  to  got  on 
rapidly  as  I  was,  and  so  did  not  find  faidt  with  the  way  in  which 
1  (Mideavoured  lo    hin-ry  our   [Kvrty  alung.      1    paid    them  extra 
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whenever  the  record  of  a  trip  was  broken,  and  we  coidd  lessen 
the  number  of  nights  in  those  open-air  camps  in  the  snow. 

We  were  six  days  in  making  our  first  winter  trip  to  Nelson 
lliver.  In  after  years  we  reduced  it  to  four  days.  The  trail 
is  tlu'ough  one  of  the  finest  fiu'-producing  regions  of  the  North- 
West.  Here  the  wandering  Indian  huntois  make  their  living 
by  ti'apping  such  nnimals  as  the  black  and  silver  foxes,  as  well 
as  the  more  common  varieties  of  that  animal.  Here  are  to  be 
found  otters,  minks,  martens,  beavers,  ermines,  bears,  wolves, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  the  fur-bearing  animals.  Here  the 
black  bears  are  very  numerous.  On  one  canoe  trip  one  summer 
we  saw  no  less  than  seven  of  them,  one  of  which  we  shot  and 
lived  on  foi'  several  days. 

Here  come  tlie  adventuious  fur  traders  to  purchase  these 
valuable  skins,  and  great  fortunes  have  been  made  in  the 
business.  If,  merely  to  make  money  and  get  rich,  men  are 
willing  to  come  and  put  up  with  the  hardships  and  privations 
of  the  countiy,  what  a  disgrace  to  us  if,  for  their  souls'  sake, 
we  are  afraid  to  follow  in  these  hunters'  trail,  or,  if  need  be, 
show  them  the  way,  that  we  may  go  with  the  glad  story  of  a 
Saviour's  love  ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

NELSON  RIVErt— A  DEMONSTRATIVE  WELOOMIC  IMUMT  UEI-IfUOUS  SER- 
VICE—A FOrR  hours'  sermon— the  (!|IIIi:|'''S  KI.OfjUKNr  REPLY— 
THE  OLD  MAN  WITH  ({RANDOHILDUKV  IN  HIM  WIOWAM— "  OUR 
father"^  "THEN  WE  ARE  MROTHKIIK"  "VEH"— "THEN  WHY  IS 
THE  WHITE   RROTHER  SO   LONO   TIME   IN    ifuMINUWITH  THE  UOSPEL 
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IT  was  at  my  second  visit  to  Nelson  Hivei-  tlint  the  work  really 
coninieiu-ed.  Through  some  nnforf^Hceii  (lilliculty  at  the  first 
visit,  many  of  the  natives  woi-n  a  way,  limiting  is  even  at  the 
best  a  precarious  mode  of  ohtainiug  i\.  liveliliood.  Then,  as  the 
movements  of  the  herds  of  deer,  upon  tlio  IIohIi  of  which  many  of 
these  Indians  subsist  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  are  very 
erratic,  it  is  often  diHicult  to  arrang(*  for  a,  jdaco  of  meeting, 
wh(>re  food  can  be  obtained  in  sutlieieiil  abundance  while  the 
religious  servict's  are  ]»eing  held. 

It  used  to  )»e  very  discouraging,  afler  having  travelled  for 
several  days  together,  either  by  canoi-  in  suiinner,  or  dog-trains  in 
winter,  to  reach  a  certain  place  which  had  been  arranged  for 
meeting,  and  find  very  few  ;  resent.  The  deer,  and  other  animals 
on  which  they  bailexpected  to  live,  had  gttiie  in  anoflier  direction, 
and'the  Jixlians  had  been  obligi'd  to  billow  I  hem. 

Everything,  however,  favoured  us  on  our  Hcconil  visit.  We 
found  over  fifty  families  camped  at  (he  ptin-e  of  meeting,  and  ftdl 
of  curiosity  to  see  the  Missionary.  They  had  all  sorts  of  strange 
notions  in  their  minds.  When  Mr.  Kiindle,  of  Uw  English 
Wesleyan  Chui-ch,  lirst  went  anuaig  some  <if  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
great  Saskatchewan  country,  with   1 1 in  open    llible,  preaching  the 
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wonderful  Gospel  truths,  great  was  the  excitement  of  the  people 
to  know  where  this  sf range  man  had  come  from.  So  a  great 
council  was  summoned,  and  the  conjurers  were  ordered  to  find 
out  all  about  it.  After  a  gi-eat  deal  of  drumming  and  dreaming 
and  conjuring,  they  gravely  reported  that  this  strange  man  with 
liis  wonderful  Book  had  been  wrapped  up  in  an  envelope,  and 
had  come  down  f lom  the  Great  Spirit  on  a  rainbow  ! 

The  Nelson  River  Indians  welcomed  me  very  cordially,  and 
were  much  more  demonstrative  in  their  greetings  than  were  any 
of  the  other  tribes  I  had  visited,  although  I  had  had  my  share 
of  strange  welcomes.  Heie  the  custom  of  handshaking  was  but 
little  known,  but  the  more  ancient  one  of  kissing  prevailed. 
Great  indeed  was  my  amazement  when  I  found  myself  surrounded 
by  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  wihl  Indians,  men, 
women,  and  children,  whose  faces  seemed  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
soap  and  water,  but  all  waiting  to  kiss  me.  I  felt  unable  to 
stand  the  oideal,  and  so  I  managed  to  put  them  oft'  with  a  shake 
of  the  hand,  and  a  kind  word  or  two. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  called  the  Indians 
together  for  the  first  public  I'eligious  service  which  most  of  them 
had  ever  attended.  They  were  intensely  interested.  My  Chris- 
tian Indians  from  Norway  House  aided  me  in  the  opening 
services,  and,  being  sweet  singers,  added  very  much  to  the  interest. 
We  sang  several  hymns,  read  a  couple  of  lessons  froi  lO  Bible, 
and  engaged  in  prayer.  At  about  nine  o'clock  I  read  as  my 
text  tlioso  sublime  words  ;  "  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He 
gave  His  oidy  begotten  So)i,  that  whosoever  l)elieveth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

Tliey  listened  with  the  most  eurapt  attention,  while  for  four 
hours  I  talked  to  them  of  some  of  the  trutiis  of  this  irlorious 
Tlu'V    had    never    heard   a    sermon    before ;    they    were 
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ignorant  of  the  simplest  truths  of  our  blessed  Christianity;  and 
so  1  had  to  make  everything  })lain  and  clear  as  I  went  along. 
I  could  not  take  anything  for  granted  with  that  audience.  So 
I  had  to  take  them  ba(rk  to  the  Creation  and  Fall,  Then  I 
spoke  of  God's  love  in  providem-e  and  grac«> ;  and  of  His  greatest 
act  of  love,  the  gift  of  His  only  b(>gotten  beloved  Son,  the  ixjrd 
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Jesus  Christ,  Who  died  that  we  might  live.  I  dwelt  on  the 
benefits  which  come  to  us  from  the  personal  acceptance  of  this 
Saviour.  I  tried  hard  to  show  how  we,  who  had  wandered  so 
far  away,  were  invitetl  back  to  actual  adoption  into  God's  great 
family,  ns  a  conscious  reality.  I  spoke  of  tlie  universality  and 
impartiality  of  God's  love  ;  of  His  willingness  to  receive  all,  to 
fill  our  hearts  with  joy  and  peace,  to  comfort  us  all  through  life, 
to  sustain  us  in  death,  and  then  to  take  iis  to  everlasting  life  in 
a  world  of  light  aiid  gloiy. 

The  ever-blessed  Spirit  most  graciously  applied  the  truth,  as 
I  tried,  in  the  simplest  and  plainest  way,  to  bring  it  down  to 
their  comprehension.  The  attention  they  gave  showed  that  my 
words  weie  being  understood.  Their  bright  eyes  glistened  and 
at  times  were  sufiused  with  tears,  and  as  I  closed  the  long-pent- 
up  silence  gave  place  to  loud  exclamations  of  delight. 

Then  we  translated  into  their  language  and  sang  part  of  the 
good  old  hymn  : — 

"  O  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing 
My  great  Redeemer's  praisf, 
Tlie  glories  of  ray  God  and  King, 
The  triumphs  of  His  griice  !  " 

Again  wo  bowed  in  prayer,  and,  at  my  request,  they  repeated 
after  me  all  the  petitions  which  in  short  easy  sentences  we 
offered  up  to  Him  Who  is  the  Hearer  and  Answerer  of  prayor. 
A  spirit  of  awe  and  solemnity  seemed  to  rest  upon  us.  It  was 
the  first  time  the  great  majority  had  ever  attempted  to  pray  in 
the  Name  o^  Jesus,  and  I  felt  a  sweet  assurance  that  those  simple 
petitions,  from  the  hearts  and  lips  of  those  poor  Indians,  wore 
not  despised  by  ITim  Whose  groat  heart  of  love  beats  so  true  to 
all.  After  prayer  I  requested  them  all  to  again  seat  themselves 
on  the  ground,  as  I  wished  to  hear  from  them  about  these  great 
truths  which  I  had  come  so  far  to  ti'U  them  of.  I  wanted  to 
know  what  were  their  wishes  and  determinations  about  becoming 
Christians.  When  I  ha<l  finished,  every  eye  turned  towards  the 
principal  chief,  as  tliese  Indians,  like  the  other  tribes,  have  their 
unwritten  laws  of  precedence.  He  rose  up  from  his  place  among 
his  people,  and,  coming  near  me  on  my  right  hand,  he  made  one 
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of  the  most  thrilling  addresses  I  ever  heard.  Years  have  passed 
away  since  that  houf,  and  yet  the  memory  of  that  tall,  straight, 
impassioned  Indian  is  as  vivid  as  ever.  His  actions  were  many, 
hut  all  were  graceful.  His  voice  was  particularly  fine  and  full 
of  pathos,  for  he  spoke  from  his  heart.  Here  is  the  bare  outline 
of  his  speech,  as,  with  my  interpreter  to  aid  me,  I  shortly  after- 
warils  wrote  it  down. 

"  Missionary,  I  have  long  lost  faith  in  our  old  paganism." 
Then  pointing  down  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  audience,  where 
some  old  conjurers  and  medicine  men  were  seated,  he  said,  "  They 
know  I  have  not  cai-ed  for  onr  old  religion.  I  have  neglected  it. 
And  I  will  tell  you.  Missionary,  why  I  have  not  believed  in  our 
old  paganism  for  a  long  time.  I  hear  God  in  the  tlumder,  in 
the  tempest,  and  in  the  storm  ;  I  see  His  power  in  the  lightning 
that  shivers  the  tree  into  kindling  wood ;  I  see  His  goodness  in 
giving  us  the  moose,  the  reindeer,  the  beaver,  .and  the  bear ;  I 
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blow,  the  ducks  and  geese ;  and  when  the  snow  and  ice  melt 
away,  and  our  lakes  and  rivers  are  open  again,  I  see  how  He 
fills  them  with  fish.  I  have  watched  these  things  for  years, 
and  I  see  how  during  every  moon  of  the  year  He  gives  us  some- 
thing ;  and  so  He  has  arranged  it,  that  if  we  are  only  industrious 
and  cai-eful,  we  can  always  have  something  to  eat.  So  thinking 
about  these  things  which  I  had  observed,  I  made  up  my  mind 
years  ago,  that  this  Great  Spirit,  so  kind  and  so  watchful  and 
so  loving,  did  not  care  for  the  beating  of  the  conjurer's  drum,  or 
the  shaking  of  the  rattle  of  the  medicine  man.  So  I  for  years 
have  had  no  religion." 

Then  turning  towards  me  and  looking  me  in  the  face,  he  said, 
in  tones  that  thrilled  me,  "  Missionary,  what  you  have  said 
to-day  fills  up  my  heart  and  satisfies  all  its  longings.  It  is  just 
what  I  have  been  expecting  to  hear  about  the  Great  Spirit.  I 
am  so  glad  you  have  come  with  this  wonderful  story.  Stay  as 
long  as  you  can ;  and  when  you  have  to  go  away,  do  not  forgot 
us,  but  come  ag.ain  as  soon  as  you  can."' 

Loud  expressions  of  .ipproval  greeted  these  words  of  the  chief. 
When  ho  had  finished,  1  said,  "  I  want  to  hear  from  otliers,  and 
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I  want  your  own  views  oil  thoHe  inil>ni'tiuit  things."  Many 
lesponded  to  my  request,  and,  with  tlio  (^vccittion  of  an  ohl  con- 
jurer or  tAvo,  who  feared  for  their  ocpuptition,  all  spoke  in  the 
san»e  strain  as  did  the  head  chief,  Tlio  hint  to  speak  was  an  old 
man  with  gi'izzly  hair,  and  wihl,  excitud  Jimvenients.  He  was  a 
queer,  savage-looking  man,  and  cnnio  from  tho  rear  of  the  company 
to  the  front  with  strange  springy  movoiinndH.  His  hair  was 
braided,  and  reached  to  his  knees.  Threiidiiig  his  w.ay  through 
the  audience,  he  came  up  close  to  me,  and  then,  pushing  his 
fingers  into  his  hair  as  far  us  its  hrividi'd  condition  would  nllow, 
he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  ful'  of  earnestuoMt.,  "  Missionary,  once  my 
hail-  was  as  black  as  a  crow's  wing,  now  it  is  getting  white,  Grey 
hairs  here,  and  grandchildren  in  tho  wigwam,  tell  me  that  1  am 
getting  to  be  an  old  man  ;  and  yot  I  never  before  heard  such 
things  as  you  have  told  us  to-day.  I  am  so  glad  I  did  not  die 
before  I  heard  this  wonderful  story,  ^'^et  1  am  getting  old. 
Grey  hairs  here,  and  grandchilth'on  yonder,  tell  the  story.  Stay 
as  long  as  you  can.  Missionary,  toll  UH  much  «)f  these  things,  and 
when  you  have  to  go  away,  come  buck  hO(»{  .  f-  r  T  have  grand- 
children, and  I  have  grey  hairs,  and  may  not  livt*  many  winters 
more.     Do  come  back  soon." 

He  turned  as  though  he  would  gtt  liiick  to  Ids  place  and  sit 
down ;  but  he  only  went  a  step  or  two  (>i'(*  he  turned  round  and 
faced  me,  and  said,  "  Missionary,  mMV  I  mmv  more'/" 

"  Talk  on,"  I  said.     "  I  am  here  now  to  listen." 

"  You  said  just  now,  *  Notawenan.'  "     ("  Gm-  Father.") 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "I  did  say,  '  Our  Katliei'.'" 

"That  is  very  new  and  .sweet  to  us,"  lie  said.  "We  never 
thought  of  the  Great  Spirit  as  Katlier:  we  heard  Him  in  the 
thunder,  and  saw  Him  in  the  lightning,  and  tempest,  and  Idizzard, 
and  we  were  afraid.  So,  when  yi>\i  (till  ns  of  the  Great  Spirit  as 
Father,  that  is  very  beautiful  to  us." 

Hesitating  a  moment,  he  stood  there,  a  wild,  picturesque 
Indian,  yet  my  heart  had  sti'angt>ly  gone  out  in  loving  interest 
and  .sympathy  to  him. 

Lifting  up  his  eyes  to  mine,  again  he  said,  "  May  1  say  more  i  " 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "say  on." 
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"You  say,  '  J'otawenan '"  {''our  Father").  "He  is  your 
Father?" 

"  Yes,  He  is  my  Father." 

Then  he  said,  while  his  eyes  and  voice  yearned  for  the  answer, 
"  Does  it  mean  He  is  my  Father — pooi"  Indian's  Father  1 " 

"  Yes,  O  yes  !  "  I  exclaimed.     "  He  is  your  Father  too." 

"  Your  Father — missionary's  Father,  and  Indian's  Father,  too  ? " 
he  repeated. 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,"  I  answered. 

"  Tlien  we  are  brothers  ? "  he  almost  shouted  out. 

"  Yes,  we  are  brothers,"  I  replied.  The  excitement  in  the 
audience  had  become  something  wonderful.  When  our  conversa- 
tion with  the  old  man  had  reached  this  point,  and  in  such  an 
unexpected,  and  yet  dramatic  manner,  had  so  clearly  brought 
out,  not  only  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  but  the  oneness  of  the 
human  family,  the  people  could  li^.vdly  restrain  their  expres- 
sions of  delight.  The  old  man,  howe 'or,  had  not  yet  finished, 
and  so,  quietly  restraining  the  most  demonstrative  ones,  he  again 
turned  to  me,  and  said, — 

"  May  I  say  more  1 " 

"  Yes,  say  on  ;  say  all  that  is  in  yoiu'  heart." 

Never  can  I  forget  his  answer. 

"  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  be  rude,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
you,  my  white  brother,  have  been  a  long  time  in  coming  with 
that  great  Book  and  its  wonderful  story,  to  tell  it  to  your  red 
brothers  in  the  woods." 

This  question  thrilled  me,  and  I  found  it  hard  to  answer. 
This  is  the  question  that  millions  of  weary,  longing,  waiting  souls, 
dissatisfied  with  their  false  religions,  and  craving  for  that  soul 
rest  which  only  can  be  found  in  the  hearty  acceptiince  of  the 
glorious  Gospel  of  the  Hon  of  God,  are  asking.  I  triod  to  apologise 
for  the  slowness  of  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom, 
and  the  apathy  of  those  who,  while  acknowledging  the  brother- 
hood of  humanity,  so  often  forget  that  they  are  their  brothei-'s 
keeper. 

We  closed  the  service  for  a  brief  period,  and  tlien,  as  sotin  as 
a  hurried  dinner  had  been  eaten,  we  all  assembled  Mgaiii  for  the 
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afternoon  service.  This  second  service  lasted  for  live  hoiuvs. 
After  singing  and  prayer,  I  read  the  beantiful  story  of  the  Ethio- 
pian eunuc'li,  and  the  Baptismal  Service.  I  endeavoureil  to  explain 
what  we  meant  by  becoming  Christians,  and  stated  that  I  was 
willing  to  baptize  all  who  wonld  renounce  their  paganism,  with 
its  polygamy,  conjui'ing,  gand)ling,  and  other  vices,  and  from  that 
time  begin  to  worship  the  true  God.  Polygamy  was  the  greatest 
stumbling-block  among  them,  as  some  of  them  had  three  or 
four  wives.  Intemperance  here  is  but  little  known,  on  account 
perhaps  of  the  great  ditticulty  of  importing  litpior  into  a  region 
so  roniot(i  from  civilisation. 

After  I  had  spent  a  long  time  in  making  clear  the  doctrines  of 
the  blessed  Book,  and  had  answered  many  cpiestions,  I  invited  all 
who  were  willing  to  comply  with  these  conditions,  and  desired 
baptism,  to  come  to  the  front  of  the  audience,  where  1  was 
standing. 

About  forty  men  and  women  iunnediately  responded,  and  came 
forward  and  seated  themselves  at  my  feet.  Some  were  trembling, 
others  were  weeping :  all  seemed  deeply  moved.  Then  I  read  the 
beautiful  Scripture  lessons  in  connection  with  the  baptismal 
service  for  children,  and  dwelt  upon  the  love  of  Jesus  for  children, 
and  His  willingness  to  receive  them.  I  invited  the  parents  to 
consecrate  their  children  to  God,  even  if  they  themselves  were 
as  yet  undecided.     We  had  a  solemn  and  impressive  time. 

All  desired  new  names,  and  for  the  great  majority  I  had  to 
make  the  selection.  While  baptizing  them  and  selecting  Christian 
names  as  additions  to  their  generally  poetic  and  expressive  Indian 
names,  my  constant  prayer  was,  that  they  might  "  see  His  face, 
and  His  name  "  be  written  "  in  their  foreheads." 

Slill  there  was  some  op]:)osition.  Satan  would  not  thus  easily 
bo  dispossessed  or  driven  out.  Old  conjurers  and  niedi'nne  men, 
faithful  followers  of  the  enemy,  quickly  })egan  their  opposition. 
Their  seltish  natures  were  aroxised.  They  were  shrewd  enough  to 
see  that  if  I  succeeded,  as  I  was  likely  to  do,  they,  like  Demetrius, 
the  shrine-maker  of  Diana,  would  soon  be  Avithout  an  occupation. 
So  at  this  afternoon  gathering  they  were  there  to  oppose.  But 
they  were  in  such  a  helpless  minority  that  they  dared  do  no  worse 
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than  storm  and  threaten.  One  savage  old  conjurer  rushed  up  to 
me,  just  as  I  was  'about  to  baptize  his  wife,  who,  with  many 
others,  had  come  for  tliis  sign  and  seal  of  her  acceptance  of  Christ. 
Before  1  had  perceived  his  j)urpose,  or  had  power  to  stop  him,  he 
seized  and  shook  her  roughly,  and,  looking  at  mo,  in  his  imjiotent 
wrath,  said  in  an  insulting  manner, 

"  Call  her  Atim  "  ("  dog  "). 

"  No,"  I  said,  looking  kindly  at  the  poor  trembling  woman,  "  I 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  l)ut  I  will  give  her  the  sweetest 
name  ever  borne  by  woman,  for  it  was  the  name  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus." 

So  I  baptized  her  iMary. 

We  spent  several  days  in  giving  lessons  in  the  Syllabic  characters 
between  the  religious  services,  three  of  which  we  endeavoured  to 
hold  each  day.  Sometimes  we  assembled  all  the  people  together, 
and,  with  these  characters  marked  on  the  side  of  a  rock  with  a 
burnt  stick,  we  taught  them  as  best  we  could.  At  other  times 
we  went  from  tent  to  tent,  and  gave  them  lessons,  and  liad 
I'eligious  conversation  and  prayer. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  rounds  of  wigwam  visitations  that  I 
came  across  Pe-pe-qua-na-pua,  or  Sandy  Harte,  the  story  of  whose 
life  and  conversion  has  been  so  widely  circulated.  Several 
acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  these  cliaractei's  that,  by  persevering 
for  a  few  weeks,  they  were  able  to  read  very  nicely  in  the  blessed 
Book. 

I  left  with  them  several  dozen  copies  of  the  New  Testament, 
Ilynni-books,  and  Catechisms,  in  their  own  language. 

So  great  was  their  anxiety  for  religious  instruction,  that  many 
of  them  remained  for  three  days  after  they  had  eaten  all  of  their 
provisions.  When  I  tirst  heard  this,  I  could  hardly  credit  it,  but 
found  out  by  personal  investigation  that  it  was  the  actual  fact. 
With  tears  in  their  eyes  they  bade  me  farewell,  and  said,  that  on 
account  of  their  famishing  children  they  must  start  otl'  for  their 
fishing  and  hunting  grounds.  But  they  added,  "  What  we  have 
heard  from  you  will  make  us  glad  and  thankful  all  the  time." 

With  my  faithful  ti-a veiling  companions,  I  made  a  trip  out 
from  Nelson   River   to  another   small  band   about  thirty  miles 
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iiway.  We  spent  the  Sabbath  in  a  miserable  wigwam,  where  the 
snow  and  sleet  dashed  in  upon  us,  making  us  shiver  in  spite  of 
all  we  could  do.  Still,  as  the  poor  Indians  were  anxious  to  hear 
the  Gospel,  Ave  soon  t'oi'got  our  physical  discomfoi'ts  in  the  joy 
of  preaching  this  great  salvation.  Nineteen  of  them  accepted 
C'hrist  as  their  Sa.viour,  and  were  baptized.  We  held  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  them  tell  of  tlieir  wishes  as  to  this 
blessed  religion.  Many  very  interesting  things  were  said.  We 
here  record  only  one. 

A  tine-looking  man  said,  "  What  has  fully  decided  me  to 
endeavour  to  be  a  good  Christian  all  my  days  is  this.  The 
Missionary  has  told  us  many  reasons,  all  sufficient  to  decide 
us ;  but  the  one  that  came  very  near  to  my  heart  was,  that  all 
the  little  children  who  have  died  have  been  taken  to  that  better 
land,  and  there  they  are  with  the  loving  Saviour  in  heaven. 
My  little  ones  have  passed  away,  leaving  my  heart  sore  and 
bleeding.  I  yenrn  after  them  ;  I  long  to  meet  them  again.  So 
1  want  so  to  live  that  when  I  die  Jesus  will  permit  me  to  embrace 
them,  and  never  be  separnted  from  them  again." 

On  this  trip,  wo  found  at  another  small  encampment  a  young 
girl,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  dying  of  consumption.  I  talked 
to  her  of  Jesus  and  heaven,  and  prayed  with  her  .several  times. 
When  the  closing  scene  drew  near,  she  said  to  her  sorrowing 
mothei',  '*  I  am  gliul  the  praying  man  has  told  me  such  wi)rds 
of  comfort.  I  have  lost  that  dread  of  death  I  had.  I  l)elievo 
that  dear  Jesus  will  take*  me  to  that  better  land  ;  but,  mother, 
when  you  come,  will  you  look  for  mo  until  you  find  me?  for  1  do 
wi.sh  to  see  you  again." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  became  deejjly  attached  to  these 
Nelson  lliver  Indians?  I  visited  them  twice  a  year,  and  by 
jM'M  and  v<tic(*  pleaded  foi*  them  until  my  heart's  desire  was 
<)l)l .lined,  ami  a  Itrotlier  beluved  volunteered  to  go  and  live  among 
them.     Of  him  with  joy  I  wi'ite. 
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A  WELCOME  ACCESSIOX— THE  REV,  JOHN  SEMMENS— A   DEVOTED   YOUNTr 
MISSIONARY — FIRST   TO    UKSIDK    AT  NELSON  RIVER— IN  LABOURS  AND 
IN   PERILS   OFT— IN   JOUUNEYINOS  OFT    BY    DOU-TUAIXS   TOGETHER 
THE     CENTENARIAN      OLD     CHRISTIAN— WILLIAM     PAI'ANEKIS— HIS 
(JODLY   LIFE  AND   WONDROUS   TRANSLATION. 

ONE  cold  wintry  morning  we  were  gladdened  by  the  arrival 
of  a  dear  brother  and  colleague  in  the  work,  the  Rov.  John 
Semmens,  who  had  left  a  comfortable  chai'ge  in  Ontario,  and 
had  come  out  to  help  me  in  the  prosecution  of  the  blessed  work. 
Brother  Semmens  had  -to  taste,  early  in  his  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians,  some  of  the  dangers  incidont  to  such  a  life. 
lie  came  to  us  at  Norway  House  in  the  depth  of  the  winter,  and 
suffered  much  fi-om  the  intense  cold  and  blizzard  storms.  Ono 
night,  while  trying  to  rest  in  the  cam[)  in  the  woods  on  his  way 
out,  a  fierce  storm  blew  down  a  large  tree,  which  fell  very  close 
to  him.     Providentially  no  one  was  hurt. 

He  soon  became  very  }»opuliir  among  the  Indians,  for  whom  he 
subsequent!}-  ga\"e  many  years  of  successful,  .self-<lenying  toil. 
His  presence  with  us  in  our  home  was  a  great  joy.  None  but 
tiiose  who  liMve  been  dcpi-iveil  of  the  pleasure  of  the  society  and 
fellowsliij)  of  kindred  spirits  can  realise  wliat  a  benediction  this 
swoet-spiritod  .  and  devoted  young  brother  was  in  our  home. 
With  ono  great  object  before  us,  that  of  doing  tln»  greatest 
possible  good  wo  could  io  the  Indians  among  whom  we  were 
called  to  lal)our,  and  fortunately  seeing  "  eye  to  eye"  as  to  the 
methods  of  our  work,  w(*  sj)ent  stuiio  months  and  broken  years 
in  hiirmony  in  doing  what  \v(>  could. 
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Brother  Semmens'  name  will  ever  bo  associated  with  the 
Nelson  lii\"er  JMission,  as  lie  was  the  Urst  missionary  to  go  and 
live  in  that  vojjion  of  country  and  anionjj;  those  wandei-ing  Ahori- 
gines,  who  had  leceived  me  with  such  expi-essions  ot"  joy  when 
on  my  visits,  so  few,  alas  !  and  far  between.  Very  many  indeed 
were  Mr.  Senimens'  hardshii)s.  Their  wandering  life  made  his 
woi'k  slow  and  at  times  discouraging.  Jle  had  not  at  first  a. 
kiiowl(>(lge  of  their  language,  and  could  not  always  get  an  inter- 
[)reter.  ITowever,  as  the  love  of  Christ  was  the  constraining 
moti\e,  he  persevered,  and  great  indeed  was  his  success  among 
them. 

We  will  not  liere  insert  any  of  the  many  thrilling  incidents  of 
his  romantic  pioneer  work  among  them.  We  hope  that  from  his 
tluont  pen  will  come  his  own  record,  which  will  be  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  missionary  literature.  Often  did  we,  like  the  early 
ones  sent  out  by  the  Master  in  pairs,  go  together  on  some  long 
and  dilHcult  ('X[)l()riiig  toui-s.  At  many  a,  camp-lire  and  in  many 
a  wigwam  hav(>  Ave  talked  and  [)leude(l  with  the  wandering 
Indians,  and  have  besought  them  to  be  reconciled  to  (!od.  Hun- 
dreds of  nnles  have  we  tramped  on  tog(>ther,  until  our  limbs  were 
cramjM'd  and  our  feet  were  bleeding  ;  and  then,  in  the  cold  camp 
aftci"  sui>pei'  and  prayers,  have  w<'  crowded  in  close  tog(>th<M' 
under  the  same  robes  and  tried  to  sleep.  Will  either  of  us  ever 
foi'get  the  trip  in  to  ])istrict  jNIeeting  at  Winnipeg,  where  on  the 
great  Lake  we  got  separated  from  the  rest  of  our  party,  but  by 
rapid  ti'a veiling  i'(>ached  the  comfoi'tablo  home  and  coidial  welcome 
of  on)'  beloved  ( 'hairiiiaii,  tie  IJev.  (ileorge  ^^)ung,  thus  i>scaping 
the  terrible  blizzard  in  which  si)  many  snllered  \  Then  the  return 
trip  was  ecpially  exciting  and  j)erilons.  \\\>  left  Winnip(»g  on 
the  Saturday  afternoon  with  our  heavily  loaded  dog  sleds.  At 
Mr.  Sifton's,  near  Selkirk,  wo  wer(^  coi-dially  welcomed,  and  hero 
we  rem;iin<Ml  in  (pn'et  rest  and  joyous  worship  <luring  the  Sabbath 
day.  When  I  he  clock  struck  the  hour  of  niidnighl,  we  exciianged 
our  black  clothes  for  our  leather  suits.  We  harnessed  ip  our 
dogs,  and  then,  after  eating  a  niidnigbt  meal,  w(^  bade  our  liost 
and  hostess  fai-ewell,  and  pushed  out  undei-  tli(>  stars  on  our  long 
journey  to  the  far  North.      Mi*.   Scininens' journe}'  would  Jiot  ]>(> 
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iinislidd  mil  il  li((  was  six  or  soven  Imudrod  miles  nearer  the  North 
P(.h!. 

Mr.  Hfiftoii  told  me  in  after  years,  that  they  couhl  only  sit 
thon^  and  wec^p  as  they  thought  of  our  starting  oft"  in  the  bitter 
eold  and  gloom  of  that  midnight  hour  on  such  a  journey. 
Missionai'y  work  to  them  from  that  hour  took  on  itself  additional 
interest,  and  ww  after  much  greater,  if  possible,  was  their  love 
for  those  who  for  Ifis  sake  were  willing  to  endure  hardness  in 
extending  the  knowledge  of  His  Name. 

Ere  tlui  Kun  rose,  we  were  nejir  the  Willow  Islands,  and  there 
we  had  oui*  breakfast.  It  was  getting  late  in  the  winter  season, 
and  so  the  i*(*II(!ction  of  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  sun  on  the 
dazzlingly  wliitd  snowy  waste  of  Winnipeg  gave  us  both  a  touch 
of  sjiow  bliiidnc^ss.  Still,  as  we  could  see  a  little,  we  only  stopped 
when  it  was  necessary,  and  rapidly  huri'ied  on.  When  about 
twenty  miles  from  Keren's  River  night  came  down  iipon  us;  but 
I  could  not  liear  the  idea  of  having  again  to  sleep  in  a  miserable 
camp  when  hoiiu!  was  so  near,  for  at  this  time  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
new  work  among  the  Saulteaux.  So  I  said  to  Bi'other  Semmens, 
and  lo  otu'  two  well-disciplined  dog-drivers,  "Courage,  men,  a 
little*  longer  ;  let  us  not  stop  here  in  the  bitter  cold  when  our 
homes  ai'o  ho  near."  Tlie  Indians  responded  with  a  will,  and 
I'cjoiced  that  we  wor«*  to  go  on.  But  my  beloved  Brother 
Semmens  was  ('om[)l(^tely  tired  out,  and  my  heai't  was  filled  with 
sorrow  as  I  saw  how  utterly  exhaustcil  he  was.  Throwing  himself 
down  on  (lie  cold,  icy  surface  of  the  lake,  he  said,  "  Throw  me 
out  a  blaid<i>(.  and  a  piece  of  pommican,  and  leave  me  here.  I 
cannot  go  a  slep  fiu'ther.  The  rest  of  you  have  w'ives  and 
<'liildren  to  lure  y(ni  on  to  your  homes;  I  have  none.  I  can  go 
no  I'ardier.  My  feet  are  bleeding  from  tl''>  st?'aps  of  my  snow- 
shoes.      I  will  stay  her(*.     Never  mind  mo." 

ThuH  <h(*  dear  felli»w  talked,  for  ho  was  exhausted  and  dis- 
couraged. I  did  not  f<«'l  much  better,  but  I  ti-ied  to  put  a  Itold 
fa('i>  tin  the  matter,  and  J  said,  '*  No,  indcMl,  we  will  not  leave 
you  iiero.  We  ar(*  going  on,  and  we  are  going  to  take  you  with 
us;  and  a  good  supper  under  a  roof,  ami  then  a  warm  bed,  are  to 
bo  youi's  Inifore  iiioi'iiing  comes," 
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One  of  my  <logs,  called  Miift*,  a  magnificent  but  over -ambitious 
)St.  Boiiiard,  tlie  gift  of  INIrs.  Andrew  Allen,  of  Montreal,  had 
broken  h(^r  collar-bone  during  this  crip.  The  plan  generally 
adopted,  when  such  an  accident  happens  to  one  of  the  dogs,  was 
to  kill  it  at  once,  and  then  push  on  with  the  diminished  train. 
Ib)wever,  as  Mutl'  \\as  such  a  valuable  dog,  and  there  was  a 
posi.lbility  of  her  recovei-ing,  I  decided  to  carry  her  home,  although 
we  were  a  long  distance  from  it.  I  so  ai'ranged  my  sled  that  sho 
could  ride  upon  it,  and  she  soon  became  quite  reconciled  to  her 
place.  But  it  meant  a  good  deal  of  hard  running  for  me.  Before 
the  accident  occurred,  I  could  ride  a  great  part  of  the  time, 
altliough  we  had  over  six  hundred  pounds  weight  upon  the  sled. 
However,  as  Jack  was  one  of  the  train,  I  was  able  to  ride  when 
the  ice  was  good.  Now,  however,  with  one  dog  loss  in  the  train, 
and  tliat  one  as  so  much  additional  weight  on  the  sled,  it  meant 
tlm  end  of  my  riding  for  that  trip. 

Very  (piickly  did  I  decide  how  to  act  in  order  to  help  my  dear 
conipaniou  in  tribulation.  With  our  axes  my  Indians  and 
myself  chopped  a  hole  in  the  solidly  packed  snow  and  ice  near  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  In  this  we  spread  out  a  buffalo  robe,  and  on 
it  we  placed  the  injui-ed  dog.  Then  around  her  we  placed  the 
greater  part  of  the  load  of  the  dog-sled,  and  then  covered  all  up 
as  well  as  we  could  witli  the  large  ■  ''or-.skin  sleigh  wrapper. 
(iiviiig  the  dog  orders  to  guard  well  tl  f  sui)pHos  from  prowling 
wild  animals,  and  making  a  large  i  umber  of  tracks  as  an 
additional  precaution,  we  left  Muff  thert    with  her  g(H)ds. 

Then  \\(\  drove  tlio  dogs  over  to  the  spot  where  Mr.  Semmens 
lay,  and,  wrapping  him  well  up  in  robes  and  putting  a  little 
])illo\v  iMider  his  lioad,  wo  tied  him  on  the  sled,  and  started  off  (-n 
llie  las<.  stage  of  o\\v  journey.  We  were  all  so  weary  that  we 
miide  but  slow  ijrognws,  and  it  was  after  nudnight  ere  tla^ 
welcome  jNlissioii  House  was  reached,  and  we  were  within  the 
walls  of  home. 

]Mr.  Semmens  had  fortiniately  slept  most  of  the  way.  A  good 
sup]ur,  after  a,  warm  bath,  and  then  a  long,  sweet,  dreamless 
sleep,  that  lasted  until  n(>arly  noon  of  the  next  day,  wonderfully 
refreshed  his  spirits,  iumI  as  he  came  down  and  greeted  us,  his 
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first  words  were,  "0  Efjerton,  T  iim  ho  ^'Ind  yon  did  not  leave  me 
there  to  perish  on  the  ico  !  " 

Still  in  liis  prime,  witji  a  nohht  wife  iitnl  precious  ohildren 
around  him,  he  is  in  that  land  doilt;^?  f^ood  Mci'vice  for  tlie  Master. 
From  him  we  yet  expect  to  hoar  good  tidinfjs,  for  in  physical 
strength  and  nientnl  equipment  and  thorough  consecration  to  his 
work  he  is  the  peer  of  any  who  th(»ro  liiih 

The  r'r,NTK>fAUf/VN. 

One  of  the  first  Indians  to  attract  owv  attention  at  Norway 
House  was  a  venerahle-looking  ohl  man  of  more  than  usual 
heiglit.  His  appearance  was  ipiito  piiiriarchal.  His  welcome 
had  been  most  cordial,  and  his  words  HOeiiied  to  us  like  a  loving 
benediction.  He  called  us  his  chihlroii,  and  welcomed  us  to  our 
home  and  work  in  the  name  of  the  hoi'd  JcHttH. 

As  he  was  very  aged,  and  had  to  come  a.  long  distance  from 
his  home  to  tlie  Sunday  morning  Hurvice,  wo  invited  him.  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  our  arrival  at  (ho  Mission,  to  dine  with  us. 
]Ie  was  very  grateful,  and  said  this  wcaild  enable  iiim  to  remain 
for  the  afternoon  native  service,  which  ho  <1eMrly  prized.  He 
wiis  not  only  a  blessed  Christian,  hut  ii.  natural  gentleman.  We 
were  so  drawn  towards  him  tliat  wo  invited  him  to  dine  with  us, 
and  then  rest  awhile,  each  Saltbath  between  the  services. 

Like  all  the  old  Indians,  his  age  was  unknown,  but  it  must 
have  been  over  a  century,  as  men  above  lifty  said  ho  was  called 
an  old  man  when  they  were  boys.  'Hat  fact  that  his  name  had 
been  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  (Jojni>aiiy's  book  for  eighty  years,  as  a 
skilful  hunter,  makes  it  (piite  saft*  to  class  him  as  a  centenarian. 

His  testimony  to  the*  l)lessedness  of  llie  (h)sp(*l  was  very  clear 
and  delightful.  He  "knew  \V'h«<m  ho  had  believed,"  and  ever 
rejoiced  in  the  blessed  assurance*  thai  lie  would  have  grace  given 
to  keep  him  to  the  end.  Ho  was  ouo  of  the  first  converts  of  the 
early  Missionaries,  and  had  remainecl  true  and  steadfast.  He  liatl 
l)een  a  successful  Class  LcMider  tor  many  years,  and  faithfully  and 
well  did  he  attend  to  ids  du(i(>s.  If  any  of  his  members  were 
not  at  the  meeting,  hi>  knew  I  he  reanon  why  befme  the  next 
i>vi*iing,  if  they  wero  within  live  or  si.s   miles  of  his  home. 
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ev,.Io„co   one    ,lay  „f   tl,e    t  !,v      ,        ■"'  "    ^''-f  ™nvi„dn» 

-"  talking  on  vr,.ro„s  .Lot     !„h'h   '  '"■"=''*^-     ^^'^  '-d 
k.nd,„t  Miefecne  „,,.     Af,'  had     '       """""•  "'  <"'»«"* 
"..d  I  l,„d  been   toM  'that  he    vas  1,h.  7Z  ""'"'"'<'  '»»"»y. 
Ind.a„  religions  and  s„pe,.tii  o^' j  ,tt      ,  """"'"'^-  "  * 
"o  e-book  and  pencil,  and  ,11^"./        ?"'  °'  "^  P-^ket  a 
f""-"),  "I  want  ,4  "„  ;;;'■  ^  j^r-";"     (EngH*,  "Grand 
-..juring.,  and  re,igi„„,.     I  l™™"  '•>'"««  "^"t  ycr  oh, 

toe,andp„t.,„n,eofthe.,ethinIi,r;;'        ™'»  "  '»°t  -me 
Tne  dear  old  min'c  f.      u         »'^  "' ^t^- 

.-nd  renaained  siS.         '  '^"""'  "'"'"'-'•  -"  !«  .shook  hi,  head 

I  "'-gal  uiy  mjaest  savin-  I  fou  ™  .  .     , 
:;ge,n,„st  have  nn.ch  to  tafk  Tbout      F^r  "  ''"'  ''™  '■'^  »"'-■■•' 
!"   -  rf'«i.',  and,  putting  his  elbows  „  ,  ""''™'' '"'  ■"^'t  '^own 

'"  "«  Lnnds,  and  s,.,„e,u„st  i ,  a  fc  ..T  l"  ^""'  '""™<' '-  »-» 
J  >raited  for  a  fc,v  „,i„„f^,  ,        ,''  "'  '''""■'e. 

f^'-lv  had  heard  m^Z^^"'  "  '  ^  '"'"'"''  •■'"''  ««"•  His 
■'■';-ted.  The  sileneeC  •  n,  ,f  "^■.  Tl  '"~™  '"'<'n4- 
■■•;-l>eerj- strain,  "Cb^e,  ,.randfa«rT  '''"'''' '"'''  ""  '  -"'Hn 
«l.at  you  have  to  sav."  '*' '  ^  '""  ™Wng  to  write  down 

Suddenly  he  spran.,  u„  i„  , 
«''*ldngouthishand,ik'l'::,;2,  '•■;*/'-"-■  "'^  ■^".  -.'L 

Missionary  I  the  old  wicke,!    ife  i'    ,."*■"'"  ■- 
«:'  <'™«n,  h;.e  a  terrible  siokn  «  tha^"  ",  '"■»""■"»'.  "ke  a 

The  next  ,Sun,l„v  afle,.  tl,;.  •  .      . 
W'-'in,-  in  the  Hnuvh.      o^    ,?,'"":  ""  '""'  •'    "■'-""^v-ship 
venerable  grandfather.     He    1       't   ""'  *"  «l-k   "as   ti,i! 

■      "'"  '^'-ienary  wante.!  „„ 
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^"^  ,   .  T  eonlcl  not  do  it.     Tt  was 

.  IV  to  him  obout  my  old  vohgion.         e  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

to  talk  to  hm  ^^^^  ,,userable.      i^  ^^  ^      ^^^^ 

vuv  enemy.     ^^  ^'"'>     ^    ,^^      So  I  hi^^e  ca^t  n^  "^ 
Tthe  move  --^-m^^  ^  T' U  Lt  I  could  wash  ^t  o^^^f  J^J 
tuvoxu   my  heart.    ^^^  ^"  1^^^^^^^^^^ 

^-.yl"     ^-^^;t:^ouXuev,  I  I  can  -memhevj^ 
to  make  me  love  -Y  ^-;;^^  ^,  jar  from  him  --/  -;^^^^^^^^  ^f 

While  .-vtong  these  V^'™  ^,.,,m„  ..feiug  f  -  "  „f  ^ '„!« 

i.iixrfi  one.     tie  ii<i^>^  • '^  .    -.i  v...ve  mteresiiiip 

V.iniilv  was  a  large  one.  ^^^^^n  u.vve 

t^:„   hey  «ve.     Ahout  seme  of  *em      ^^^^^  ^^^^.  .^^  ^„  ,    ^     t„ 
Sngs  to  .ay.     The  ^^^^^  ,,4,,  all  forgiven       n  J  .Uy, 

tl>e  sweet  ^T^X^^^^^'  *"  *"^  *"  " 
1889.  he  was  ovhunea, 

Chvistian  nnmstvy.  ^^.^„  „„,  „f  „y  "jo^y-  ;„ 

tvustea  guules,  a.  1  my  _^^^  ^^,^^.^^  ^j,  ,™t„^ 

storn.saidhevl  ^^^^       i,,,nsoU   began  ^^^^ 

face,  and  ^von  the    i  ,^^    .^  ^^^^^re  the  en 

„„„..,  ,vouia  "™»^^  Jt  luoclug  hyna.  vv.u-l.  -''. 
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"  Through  waves  and  cIoiuIh  iviul  slui'Uis 
He  gently  clears  thy  way  : 
Wait  thou  His  time,  ho  Hhftll  thiH  night 
Soon  end  in  joyous  day." 

Very  precious  and  very  real  wero  uiany  of  tlio  lile.sned  promises, 
and  their  fulfilment,  to  us  in  thoso  tJJUOM  oF  p(^ril  and  danger, 
when  death  seemed  to  be  so  uoar,  and  wo  so  helpless  and 
dependent  upon  the  Almighty  arm. 

Another  son  of  this  old  saint  was  Maimu'l,  tlio  courageous  guide 
and  modest,  unassuming  Christian,  llo  was  the  one  who  guided 
his  well-loaded  brigade  up  the  mighty  Maskatyliewan  river  to  the 
rescue  of  the  -whites  there,  and  having  satV^ly  and  grandly  done 
his  work,  "  holding  on  to  G(>d,"  wont  up  tho  shining  way  so 
triumphantly  that  there  lingc)red  luOund  on  his  once  pallid  face 
some  radiance  of  the  glory  like  that  into  which  he  had  entered; 
and.  some  seeing  it  were  smitten  with  a.  longing  to  have  it  as 
their  portion,  and  so,  then  and  tho)'»s  they  gave  themselves  to 
God,     Of  him  we  shall  hear  l  jru  fartluT  ou. 

One  day  when  the  venerable  father  met  his  class,  he  told  his 
members  that  his  work  was  nearly  done,  and  very  soon  indeed 
he  expected  to  pass  over  to  tho  hotter  laud.  Although  as  well 
as  he  had  been  for  months,  yet  he  had  a  premonition  that  the 
end  of  his  life  was  near.  Voiy  loxiiigly  and  faithfully  did  he 
talk  to  them,  and  exhorted  them  to  be  faithful  to  the  end. 

The  next  day  he  sent  for  me,  and  j'tupiestod  me  to  appoint 
one  of  his  sons  as  leader  of  his  class,  if  1  thought  him  worthy 
of  the  pface. 

I  said,  "We  do  not  want  to  lose  yiai.  Yotir  class  members 
all  love  you.     Why  r^^sign  your  position  1  " 

A  strange  look  in  his  face  told  me  that  \w  had  sot  his  heart 
on  joining  another  company,  and  that  it  seemed  as  thougli  he 
were  only  postponing  his  departure  until  his  little  aflairs  on 
earth  were  set  in  order. 

"I  am  going  very  sotni  now,  and  I  want,  lo  have  everything 
settled  befort^  1  go;  and  I  shall  be  mi  glad  to  see  my  son 
William  leader  of  my  class,  if  you  think  it  bust." 
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As  the  son  was  a  most  excellent  man  the  appointment:  was 
made,  much  to  the  aged  father's  delight. 

The  next  day  he'  had  assembled  all  the  old  nionibers  who  had 
renounced  paganism  and  become  Christians  at  the  same  time 
he  did  over  thirty  years  before.  There  were  enougli  of  tlieni  to 
fill  his  house,  and  all  came  who  i)ossibly  could.  They  sang  and 
prayed  together,  and  then  he  stood  up  before  them  and  addressed 
them  in  loving  and  affectionate  words. 

As  I  sat  there  and  looked  upon  the  scone,  while,  for  about  an 
hour,  he  was  reviewing  the  past,  and  talking  of  (Jod's  goodness 
in  bringing  them  out  of  paganism,  and  conferring  so  many 
blessings  upon  them,  I  thought  of  Joshua's  memorable  gathering 
of  the  elder  people  at  8hechem  to  hear  his  dying  charge.  At 
his  reijuest  I  administered  to  them  all,  and  those  of  his  many 
relations  who  were  worthy,  the  sacrament  of  the  Loi'd's  Supper. 
It  was  a  most  impressive  time.  Ho  Whose  dying  we  celebrated 
sermed  in  Spirit  very  blessedly  near. 

Then  perhaps  another  hour  was  spent,  at  his  desire,  in  singing 
his  favourite  hymns  and  in  prayer.  He  entered  with  great 
spirit  into  the  devotions,  and  many  said  afterwards,  "  Heaven 
seemed  very  near."  I  shook  hands  with  him  and  said,  "  Good- 
bye," and  returned  to  my  home.  With  the  exception  of  a  little 
weariness  on  account  of  the  exciting  services  through  which  ho 
had  passed,  I  saw  no  change  in  him.  His  voice  was  just  as 
cheery,  his  eye  as  bright,  his  grip  as  firm  as  usual,  and  I  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  live  a  good  while  yet. 

About  an  hour  after,  while  talking  the  matter  over  with  Mrs. 
Young,  and  giving  her  some  of  the  specially  interesting  incidents 
of  the  memorable  services  with  our  dear  ohl  friend,  there  was  a 
sudden  call  for  me  by  an  Indian,  who,  rushing  in  without  any 
ceremony,  exclaimed,  "  Come  quickly  ;  grandfather  is  dead  !  "  I 
hurriedly  returned  with  him,  and  found  that  the  aged  patriarch 
had  indeed  passed  away. 

They  told  me  that  after  I  had  left  them  he  continued  for  a 
time  to  speak  loving  words  of  counsel  and  advice  to  them.  Then, 
as  had  been  liis  hii])it,  he  lay  down  on  his  bed,  and  drew  his 
blanket  around  him,  as  though  prepared  for  rest.     As  they  knew 
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\\Q  must  be  weary,  they  kept  very  still,  so  as  not  to  distnrl)  liiiii. 
Not  hearing  him  breathe,  one  of  them  touched  him,  and  foviiid 
that  he  had  fallen  into  that  sleep  which  liere  knows  no  waking. 
He  was  not,  for  God  had  taken  him. 

It  was  a  remarkable  death.  The  great  difficulty  among  us 
seemed  to  be,  to  realise  the  presence  of  death  at  all.  He  sullei-ed 
from  no  disease,  and  never  complained  of  pain.  His  mind  was 
imclouded  till  the  last.  In  his  humble  position  he  had  done  his 
work,  and  done  it  well ;  and  so  now,  with  all  the  confidence  of  a 
loving  child  resting  in  the  arms  of  a  mother,  he  laid  his  hc-al 
down  on  the  Ixjsom  of  his  Lox'd. 

With  rejoicings,  rather  than  weepings,  we  laid  in  the  little 
graveyard  all  that  was  mortal  of  William  Papanekis.  We  missed 
him  very  much,  for  his  presence  was  like  the  sunshine,  and  his 
prayers  were  benedictions  upon  us  all. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

Ui;V.  .lAMKS  KVAXS,  THK  PliKULKSS  MISSIONARY— HIS  JOUllN'KYS  nv  CANOE 
AND   DOr.-TBAIN— THK   CKKK  SYLLAI5IC  CHAHACTKUS,   HIS  INVENTION 

—LOUD  dufkkkin's  wokds  conckunin(}  him— his  successes— his 

TRIALS— ACCIDENTAL  SHOOTING  OF  HIS  INTKIUMIETEU— SUHRENDKR- 
ING  HIMSELF  TO  THK  AVENGERS— ADOPTED  INTO  A  PAGAN  FAMILY- 
VISIT  TO  ENGLAND— SUDDEN  DEATH. 


WITHOUT  liny  question,  the  Rev.  James  Evans  was  the 
grandest  and  most  successful  of  all  our  Indian  Missionaries. 
Of  him  it  can  be  said  most  emphatically,  While  others  have  done 
well,  lie  excelled  them  all. 

In  burning  zeal,  in  heroic  ettbrts,  iii  journeyings  off.  in  tact 
th;it  never  failed  in  m.iiiy  a  trying  hour,  in  success  most  mjirvel- 
lous,  in  a  viv;i>  .ly  and  sprightliness  that  never  succumbed  to 
discourageni<')\t,  in  a  faith  that  never  fjiltered,  and  in  a  solicitude 
for  the  spiviid  t  our  blessed  Christianity  that  never  grew  loss, 
James  Evstns  stands  among  us  without  a  peer. 

If  full  accounts  of  his  long  journeys  in  the  wilds  of  the  great 
North- West  could  1)0  written,  they  would  ot[\\n\  in  thrilling 
interest  anything  of  the  kind  known  in  modern  missionary 
annals.  There  is  hardly  an  Indian  Mission  of  any  prominence 
to-day  in  the  whole  of  the  vast  North-West,  whether  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  England,  the  Roman  Catholic,  or  the  Methodist 
Church,  that  James  Evans  did  noi  commence;  and  tlu*  reason 
why  the  Methodist  <'hnrcli  to-day  does  not  hold  them  all  is. 
beciius*^  the  apathetic  Chiu'ch  did  not  res[)ond  to  his  thrilling- 
appeals,  and  send  in  men  to  take  possession  and  hold  the  tields 
lis  fast  as  they  were  successfully  opened  up  by  him. 
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From  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior  away  to  tlie 
nltbna  TJnde  tliat  lies  beyond  the  waters  of  Athabasca  and  tSLive 
Lakes,  where  the  Aurora  BoreaHs  holds  high  carnival ;  from  the 
beautiful  j)rairies  of  the  Bow  and  Saskatchewan  Rivers  to  the 
muskegs  and  stei-ile  regions  of  Hudson's  Bay;  from  the  fair  and 
fertile  domains  of  Red  and  Assinaboia  Rivers,  to  the  foot-hills  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  enduring  footprints  of  James  Evans  mny 
still  be  seen. 

At  n)any  a  camp-fii'e,  and  in  many  a,  lonely  wigwam,  old 
Indians  yet  linger,  whose  eyes  brighten  and  whose  tongues  wax 
eloquent  as  they  recall  that  man  whose  deeds  live  on,  and  whose 
converts  from  a  degrading  paganism  are  still  to  be  counted  by 
scores.  ]\lany  a  weary  lioin-  has  been  charmed  away,  as  1  have 
listened  to  Papanekis  the  elder,  oi*  Henry  Budd,  or  some  other 
old  Jndian  guide  or  dog-driver,  or  canoe-man,  while  they  rehearsed 
the  thrilling  adventures,  the  narrow  escapes,  the  wonderful 
deliverances,  and  also  some  of  the  trngic  events,  through  which 
they  passed  in  compiniy  with  the  "  Nistum  Ayumeaookemou," 
the  "iirst  ^lissionary." 

The  dog-drivers  loved  tc  talk  about  ]Mr.  Evans'  wonderful 
train  of  half  dogs,  half  wolves,  with  which  for  years  he  travelled. 
With  great  enthusiasm  they  would  talk  of  their  marvellous  s2)eed 
and  endurance,  of  their  tierceness  and  sagacity;  of  how,  when  the 
nights  in  the  wintry  camps  were  unusually  cold — say  iifty  or  sixty 
degrees  below  zero — these  fierce  animals  would  crowd  into  the 
camp,  and,  lying  on  their  backs,  would  hold  u[)  botli  their  fore 
and  hind  feet,  and  thus  mutely  l)eg  for  some  one  to  have  compas- 
sion upon  them  and  put  on  the  warm  woollen  dog-shoes. 

His  caiioe  ti'ips  wei-e  often  of  many  weeks*  duration,  and 
extendeil  fur  thousands  of  miles.  No  river  seenuid  too  I'apid, 
and  no  lake  too  stoiiiiy,  to  deter  him  in  his  untiring  zeal  to  lind 
out  the  Indian  in  his  solitudes,  and  preach  to  him  the  excr-bh'ssed 
OoMpcl.  Vavv  on  the  look-ctut  for  improveuients  to  aid  him  in 
mort*  rajiid  transit  through  the  coujitry,  Mr.  Evans  constructed 
a  canoe  (ait  of  sheet  tin.  This  th<'  Indians  caHed  the  "  Island  it' 
light,"  on  account  of  its  llashiug  liack  the  siui's  rays  as  it  glided 
ah)ng  projielknl  by  the  strong  piiddles  in  the  haniLs  of  the  well- 
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trained  crew.  With  them  they  carried  in  this  novel  craft  solder 
and  soldering-iron,  and  when  they  had  the  misfortune  to  run 
upon  a  rock  they  went  asliore  and  quickly  repaired  the  injured 
place. 

Mr,  Evans  had  been  for  years  a  Minister  and  Missionary  in 
the  Canadian  Methodist  Cluu'ch.  With  the  Rev.  William  Case 
he  had  been  very  successfully  employed  among  the  Indians  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  When  the  English  Wesleyan  Society 
decided  to  begin  work  among  the  neglected  tribes  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Territories,  the  Rev.  James  Evans  was  the  man  appointed 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  devoted  band.  In  order  to  rciich  Norw.ay 
House,  which  was  to  be  his  first  priiu'i[)al  Mission,  his  household 
ell'ects  had  to  be  shipped  from  Toronto  to  England,  and  thence 
reshipped  to  York  Factory  on  the  Hudson  Bay.  From  this  place 
they  had  to  1)6  taken  up  by  boats  to  Norway  House  in  the  interior, 
a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles.  Seventy  times  liad  they  to  be 
lifted  out  of  these  inland  boats  and  carried  along  the  portages 
around  falls  and  cataracts  ere  they  reached  their  de.stination. 

IVIr.  Evans  himself  went  by  lx)at  from  T\)ronto.  The  trip  fiom 
Thunder  Bay  in  Lake  Superior  to  Norway  House  was  performed 
in  a  birch  bark  cnioe.  Huiulreds  of  Jndians  listened  to  his 
burning  messages,  and  great  good  was  done  by  him  and  his 
faitiiful  companions  in  arms,  among  them  l>eing  the  heroic  Mr. 
Bandcy,  and  Mr.  Bundle,  of  the  English  Wesleyan  Church. 

The  great  work  of  Mr.  Evans'  life,  and  that  with  which  his 
name  will  bo  ever  associated,  was  undoubtedly  the  invention  and 
])erfocting  of  what  is  now  so  widely  known  as  the  Creo  Syllabic 
( 'biii'Mcters.  What  lirst  led  him  to  this  invention  was  the 
ililiiculty  lie  and  otlicrs  had  in  teaching  the  Indians  to  read  in 
the  ordinary  way.  They  are  hunters,  and  so  are  very  much  on 
the  move,  like  tlie  animals  (hoy  secsk.  To-day  their  tents  are 
pitched  wliere  (here  is  good  fishing,  and  ju'i-liaps  in  two  weeks 
tiiey  arc  far  away  in  tlu^  deep  foi-ests,  wbeie  roam  the  reindeer, 
()!•  on  the  lianks  of  streams  where  tiie  l)eaveis  build  their  woiulerful 
dams  and  curious  homes.  The  constant  thought  in  this  master 
Missioiiai-y's  mind  was,  "Can  I  possibly  devise  a.  plan  by  which 
these  wandering  peo[ile  can  learn  to  read  more  easily  /  " 
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The  principle  of  the  characters  which  he  adopted  is  phonetic. 
There  are  no  silent  letters.  Each  chai'acter  I'epresents  a  syllable  ; 
hence  no  spelling  is  requii'ed.  As  soon  as  the  alphabet  is 
mastered,  and  a  few  additional  secondary  signs,  some  of  which 
represent  consonants,  and  some  aspirates,  and  some  partially 
change  the  sound  of  the  main  character,  the  Indian  student,  be 
he  a  man  or  woman  of  eighty,  or  a  child  of  six  years,  can  commence 
at  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  read  on,  slowly  of  course  at 
first,  but  in  a  few  days  with  surprising  ease  and  accuracy. 

Many  were  Mr.  Evans'  ditticulties  in  perfecting  this  invention 
and  putting  it  in  practical  use,  even  after  he  had  got  the  scheme 
clear  and  distinct  in  his  own  mind.  He  was  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  civilisation.  Very  little  indeed  had  he  with  which  to 
work.  Yet  with  him  there  was  no  such  word  as  failure.  Obtain- 
ing, as  a  great  favoiu',  the  thin  sheets  of  lead  that  were  around 
';•  tea-chests  of  the  fur  traders,  he  melted  these  down  into  little 
:  t\s,  and  from  them  cut  out  his  first  types.  His  ink  was  made 
out  of  the  soot  of  the  cliimneys,  and  his  first  paper  was  birch 
bark.  After  a  good  deal  of  effort,  and  the  exercise  of  much 
ingenuity,  he  made  a  press,  and  then  the  work  began. 

Clreat  indeed  was  the  amazement  and  delight  of  the  Indians. 
The  fact  that  the  bark  could  "  talk  "  was  to  them  most  wonderful. 
Portions  of  the  Gospels  were  first  printed,  and  then  some  of  the 
beautiful  hynnis.  The  story  of  this  invention  reached  the 
Wesleyan  home  Society.  Generous  help  was  ail'orded.  A  good 
su])ply  of  these  types  was  cast  in  London,  and,  with  a  good  press 
and  all  the  essential  reipiisites,  including  a  large  quantity  of 
pap(>r,  was  sent  out  to  that  Mission,  and  for  years  it  was  the 
great  point  from  which  considiu-able  portions  of  the  Word  of  (iod 
were  scattered  among  the  w^andering  tribes,  conferring  u)nuunb«M(Ml 
blessings  upon  them.  In  hiter  years  the  noble  Uritish  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  has  taken  charge  of  the  work  ;  and  now,  thanks  (o 
their  generosity,  the  Indians  have  the  blessed  Word  scattered 
among  them,  and  thousands  can  read  its  glorious  truths. 

All  the  (-'lunches  iuiving  Missions  in  that  gr«'at  land  have 
availed  themselves,  mor(*  or  less,  of  Mr.  Kvans'  invention.  To 
suit    other   triltes  speaking    dillerent    languages,  the   characters 
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hnvo  boon  modil'MMl  or  Imvo  had  adclitiors  to  them,  to  correspond 
with  sounds  in  those  languages  whicli  were  not  in  the  Cvee. 
Even  in  (irocnlnnd  tiio  jNloravian  Missionaries  are  now  usin^ 
Evans'  h'  a  hie  Characters  with  great  success  among  the 
Esquimaux. 

When  Jvord  Miid'crin  was  Governor- General  of  the  Dominion 
of  ('anadn,  lu'niMug  !hat  a  couple  of  Missionaries  from  the  Indian 
trii)os  wero  in  Ottawa,  where  he  resided,  he  sent  a  coui'teous 
request  for  w^  to  call  upon  him.  With  two  or  three  friends, 
Mr.  Crosh}',  our  successful  and  energetic  Missionaiy  from  British 
Colund)ia,  and   I,  oheyctl  the  summons. 

The  intorvicu'  was  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  one.  Lord 
Duiroi-in  (iU(»stion(<d  Mr.  ('rosby  about  British  Columbia  and  his 
work,  and  was  pleased  to  hoar  of  his  great  success.  After  a 
bright  and  earnosl.  conversation  with  me  in  reference  to  the 
Indians  of  the  North-West  Territories,  in  which  his  Exce^iency 
expressed  his  soliciiude  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
alM)riginiil  triltes  of  i-ed  men,  he  made  some  incpiiries  in  reference 
to  missi(»niiry  work  auiong  Iheni,  and  seemed  much  pleased  with 
the  answers  I  Wiis  altle  <o  give,  in  mentioning  the  help  I  had 
in  my  work,  I  showeil  liini  my  <  V(>e  Jndian  Testament  printed  in 
Evans'  Syllabic  ('liarii  lers,  and  explained  the  invention  to  him. 
At  once  his  cutv.isity  was  excited,  and,  jiunping  up,  he  hurried 
oil' for  pen  anil  ink,  avA  got  ine  to  write  out  tlie  wliole  alphabet 
for  him;  and  (lien,  with  (hat  glee  and  vivacity  for  which  his 
lordship  Wiis  so  noted,  ho  constituted  me  his  teacher,  and 
commeiici  :1  .it  once  lo  master  them. 

As  their  siniplicKy,  and  yet  wonderful  adaptation  for  their 
designed  woi'k,  liecnnie  evid(Mit  to  him  lor  in  a  short  time  he 
was  a!)l(>  t(»  read  a  poiiion  of  tli(>  Ix)rd's  IVir  m- — Lord  Dulierin 
was  much  »«xci(e(i,  mid,  gelting  tip  fi'om  his  cii  ii-  and  hol(li:\g  up 
the  T(»stamen(  in  liis  hiind,  cxclain-jd,  "  Why,  Mr.  Young,  what 
a  blessing  to  huniiinily  the  niaii  was  who  invented  that  alphabet !  " 
Then  be  .idded,  "  I  profess  (o  be  a  kind  of  ji  lit(M'ary  nnm  myself, 
and  try  (o  keejt  posted  up  in  my  I'e.iding  of  whii(.  is  going  on,  l»ut 
I  nevei"  lu'iird  nl'  (liis  Itel'ore.  ■  Tii(>  tact  is,  the  nation  Ims  given 
many  a  man  it  titli>,  and  a  pension,  and  then  a  resting-place  uud 
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a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  who  never  did  half  so  niutli 
for  his  fellow-creatures," 

Then  again  he  asj<ed,  "  Who  did  you  say  was  tho  authoi-  or 
inventor  of  these  characters  %  " 

"  The  Rev.  James  Evans,"  I  replied. 

*'  Well,  why  is  it  I  never  heard  iA  him  before,  T  wonder  ?  " 

My  reply  was,  "  My  lord,  perhaps  the  reason  why  you  never 
heard  of  him  before  was  because  he  was  a  humble,  modest 
Methodist  preacher." 

With  a  laugh  he  replied,  "  That  may  have  been  it,"  and  then 
the  conversation  changed. 

Mr.  Evans  was  ever  anxious  that  the  Indian  converts  should 
at  once  be  made  to  understand  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  new  life  on  which  they  were  entering.  He  was  a  fearless 
man,  and  boldly  declared  unto  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 
Knowing  the  blighting,  destroying  influences  of  the  "  fire  water  " 
upon  the  poor  Indian  race,  he  made  the  Church  a  total  .abstinence 
society,  and,  as  all  missionaries  should,  he  set  them  tho  example 
of  his  own  life.  Then,  as  regards  the  keejnng  of  tho  Sabbath,  he 
took  his  stand  on  the  Word  of  Cod,  and  preached  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  one  day's  rest  in  seven.  In  after  years  we  saw 
tho  good  results  of  tl»e  scriptural  lessons  which  he  and  his  worthy 
successors  taught  in  reference  to  the  holy  day. 

Many  and  severe  were  the  trials,  nnd  mysterious  some  of  the 
pei'secutions,  which  this  glorious  man  had  to  bear.  Because  of 
his  unswerving  loyalty  to  truth,  and  his  conscientious  and  fearless 
teaching  of  all  the  connnandments  of  God's  Word,  some  in  high 
authority,  who  at  first  were  supposed  to  be  friendly,  turned 
against  him,  and  became  his  unprincipled  foes.  The  trouble 
first  scorned  to  begin  when  ]\Ii'.  Evans  taught  the  Indians  to 
"  Eemember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy."  At  his  recpiest, 
they,  when  hunting  or  fishing  or  tripping  in  the  months  of  open 
water,  rested  on  tlie  Lord's  day.  Short-sighted  emi)l<)yers,  un- 
conscious of  tlie  fact,  so  often  demonstrated,  that  they  who  rest 
tlie  one  day  in  seven  can  do  more  work  in  the  other  six,  opposed 
this  teaching,  and,  wben  they  could  not  stop  it,  assailed  the 
Mis.si()nary  in  a  way  that  must  have  caused  a  jubilee  in  hell.     1 
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shall  not  go  into  pax'ticulars.  Most  of  (lit*  in'iiu'ipiil  jictors  are  in 
the  presence  of  the  Jiulge  of  .ill  th(>  (<iirlh.  lie  Who  snfi'eretl  for 
a  time  the  name  of  this  ilcvotoil  sHwiiiit  of  His  to  he  so  shamefully 
clouded  has  cleared  all  the  juists  iiwny  ;  niid  like  the  silver 
refined  by  the  furnace,  so  has  it  been  in  this  ciise. 

But   persecutions,   and   even   theso    bitlor   nssnults   upon    his 
character,  could  not  turn  him  from  tho  iiiost  intense  activity  in 
his  blessed  life-work.     Like  an  Aposth*   Paul  in  primitive  times, 
or  like  a  Coke  or  Ashury  in  the  eaily  years  of  tliis  century,  so 
travelled  James  Evans.     When  wo  siiy  lie    travelled  thousands 
of  miles  each  year  on  his  almost  HOiiiiH-ontiiietitnl  journeys,  we 
must  remember  that  these  wore  not  ptM't'oriiied  by  coach  or  rail- 
road, or  even  with  horse  and  cai'riaf,'(S  or  ill  the  saddle  or  sailing 
vessel,   but   by  canoe   and    dog-train.      How   niui-h  of    hardship 
and  sufTering  th.it  means,  wo  are  thankful  bul.  few  of  our  readers 
will  ever  know.     There  are  a  few  of  ns  who  do  know  something 
of  these  things,  .-ind  this   fellowship  of   his  sufVei-ing   knits  our 
hearts  in  loving   memory  to  him  who  execlled   us  all,  and  the 
fragrance  of  whose  name  and  nnsellish  devotion  to  his  work  met 
us  almost  everywhere,  although    y(>afM  hud    passed   away  since 
James   Evans  had  entered   inl<i  his  rest.     '*  lie  being  de:id  yet 
speaketh."     To  write  about  him  and  his  U(»rk  is  a,  lalntur  of  love. 
Would    that    the    pen   of    some   ready    wiiler    nught   give   ns   Ji 
biography  of  this  INlissionary  of  such  \t'i'siililily  of  gifts,  and  such 
marvellous  success  in  his  work  ! 

lioom  only  h.ave  I  her»\  in  lolilition  (o  wliat  liaH  iilreiul\  been 
written,  to  give  some  account  of  the  sad  event  of  his  lite,  the 
accidental  shooting  of  his  inti'i'preter,  Joseph  llasselton,  and  the 
after  con.sequences. 

Word  reached  IMr.  Kvans  one  year,  t lint,  the  priests  were  en- 
deavouj'ing  to  crowd  up  into  the  Atlinbiiseii  and  .Miicken/ie  liixcr 
country,  and  get  a  foothold  !nii(ing  some  very  interesting  Indians 
whom  Mr.  Evans  had  visited  and  found  very  anxious  for  the 
truth.  Desirous  that  they  should  not.  be  led  awiiy  from  t/he 
simplicity  of  the  <!ospel,  lu*  felt  thai  the  lies!  p'lin  wiis  for  him 
to  hurry  up  by  light  caiuK*  and  get  into  thiit  country  and 
jimong    his    Indians   befoiu*  tlu*  priests  ,in  i\('il.     Tliey  ha<l  gone 
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the  visual  route  up  the  Saskatchewan,  and  from  thence  were  to 
go  over  the  height  of  land,  and  then  by  boat  down  the  streams 
which  from  those  regions  run  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Mr.  Evans'  plan  was  to  take  what  is  called  '*  the  back  route," 
that  was,  to  go  pai-tly  down  the  Nelson  fliver,  and  then,  turning 
westward  through   an    almost   endless   succession   of   lakes   and 
rivei's  and  portnges,  arrive   before  the  other    parties,  although 
several  weeks  of  severest  toil  would  be  passed  in  making  the  long 
journey.     "With  his  beloved  interpreter,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  Indians  of  his  day,  a  man  Avho  could  talk  almost 
every  Indian  language  spoken  by  the  natives  of  the  hind,  and, 
what  was  better,  a  devoted  Christian,  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  work,  and  with  another  reliable  native  from  whom  I 
received  my  information  as  to  what  occurred,  the  long  journey 
was  commenced.      For  several  days  they  made  good  progi-ess,  and 
were  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of   success.     One  n.orning,  very 
early,  while  they  were  paddling  along  in  the  gi-eat  Nelson  River, 
Hasselton,  the  interpreter,  who  was  in  the  front  of  the  canoe, 
said,  "  I  see  some  ducks  in  those  reeds  near  the  shore.     Hand 
me  the  gun."      In  these  small  canoes  the   guns  are   generally 
kept  in  the  stern  with  tlio  muzzles  pointing  back,  so  as  to  prevent 
accidents.     The  man  who  was  in  the  stern  quickly  picked  up 
the  gun,  and  foolishly  drew  back  the  trigger.     With  the  muzzle 
pointing  forward  lie  passed  the  gun  to  Mr.  Evans,  who  did  not 
turn  his  head,  as  he  was  earnestly  looking  if  he  also  could  see 
the  ducks.     As  Mr.  Evans  took  the  gun  passed  to  him  he  un- 
fortunately let  the  trigger,  which  had  no  guard  around  it,  strike 
against  the  thaft  of  the  canoe.     Instantly  it  went  off,  and  the 
contents  were  discharged  into  the  head  of  the  poor  man  in  tront. 
He  turned  his  dying  eyes  upon  Mr.  Evans?,  and  then  fell  over,  a 
corpse.     It  was  an  awfal  accident,  and  douljly  painful  on  account 
of  the  unfortunate  surroundings.     Here  the  two  survivors  were, 
about  two  hundred  miles  fnmi  any  liabitation.     They  could  not 
take  the  body  back  with  tlu^m.     For  diiys  they  would  meet  none 
to  whom  they  could  tell  their  story.     They  went  ashore,  and,  when 
jheir  first  paroxysm  of  grief  was  over,  they  had  to  dig,  as  best 
they  could,  a  grave  in  the  wilderness,  and  there  bury  their  dead. 
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They  turned  their  faces  homeward,  and  very  sorrowful  indeed 
Avas  the  journey.     Great  was  the  grief  at  tlie  vilhige,  and  greater 


i-ed  wliat  Mr.  Ea 


still  the  consternation  when  it  was  discov( 
had  resolved  to  do.  His  interpreter  was  the  only  Christian 
among  his  relatives.  The  rest  of  them  were  wild  pagans  with 
bad  records.  Life  for  life  was  their  motto,  and  many  had  been 
their  dee<ls  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed  in  seeking  that  revenge 
which  occupies  so  hu-ge  a  place  in  the  savage  Indian's  heart. 
They  lived  several  hundred  miles  away,  and  ]\tr.  Evans  resolved 
to  go  and  surrender  himself  to  them,  tell  them  Avhat  he  had  done, 
and  take  all  the  consequences.  Many  friends,  knowing  how 
quick  the  Indian  is  to  act  when  aiou.  d  by  the  news  of  the  death 
of  a  relative — for  often  before  he  hears  all  the  circumstances 
does  he  strike  the  fatal  hlow— urged  him  not  to  go  himself,  but 
to  send  a  mediator. 

To  this  suggestion  he  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and,  having  made  his 
will  and  left  all  instructions  as  to  the  work  if  he  should  never 
return,  and  bidden  farewell  to  his  stricken  family,  who  never 
expected  to  see  him  alive  again,  he  started  off  on  his  strange 
and  perilous  journey. 

Reaching  the  distant  village,  ho  walked  into  the  tent  of  the 
parents  of  his  interpreter,  and  told  them  that  his  heart  was 
broken,  and  why.  ^vngry  words  were  uttered,  and  tomahawks 
and  guns  were  freely  handled,  while  ho  descrilK>  1  the  tragi*  scene. 
Feeling  so  utterly  n)iserable  that  he  little  cared  whether  they 
killed  him  or  let  him  live,  there  he  sat  down  on  the  ground  in 
their  midst,  and  awaited  their  decision.  Some  of  the  hot-headed 
spirits  were  for  killing  him  at  once  ;  but  wiser  counsels  prevailed, 
and  it  was  decided  that  he  must  be  adopted  into  the  family  from 
which  he  had  shot  the  son,  and  be  all  to  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
thsit  their  son  had  been.  This  had  been  a  good  deal.  Becoming 
a  Christian  had  made  him  kind  and  loving,  and  so  all  that  he 
could  spare  of  his  wages,  earned  while  interpreting  for  j\Ir.  Evans, 
had  been  faithfully  seiit  to  his  parents.  The  ceremony  of  adop- 
tion lasted  several  <lays.  ]\lr.  Evans  assumed  as  his  Indian  name 
that  of  this  family,  and  a  good  son  indeed  they  found  in  him. 

When  ho  left  to  return  to  his  Mission  lliey  kissetl  him,  and 
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jicted  towards  him  with  as  much  affection  as  such  peo})lo  can 
show.  Many  were  the  gifts  which  wore  sent  tliem  by  their 
adopted  son,  who  took  good  care  of  them  as  long  as  he  Hvod. 

But  while  this  difficulty  was  thus  tided  over,  the  memory  of  it 
never  faded  away  from  Mr.  Evans.  He  was  never  the  sauu* 
man  after.  Yet  he  did  not  allow  it  to  deter  him  from  the  most 
vigoi'ous  prosecution  of  his  work  :  indeed,  it  seemed  to  his  people 
as  though  he  tried  to  bury  his  sorrow  in  incessant  toil,  and  labours 
so  abundant,  that  but  few  even  of  the  Indians  "  in  journeyings 
oft "  could  equal  him. 

To  aid  the  further  prosecution  of  his  la1)0urs,  and  to  exoito 
greater  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  Ked  Indians  of  Ih-itish 
North  America,  Mr.  Evans  Avent  to  England  to  speak  about  his 
work  and  its  needs.  His  story  of  marvellous  incidents  and  varied 
experiences  in  this  land  of  which  so  little  was  known,  })roduced 
a  deep  impression,  and  great  crowds  cfime  out  to  hear  him,  and 
insisted  on  his  continuing  at  great  length  his  wonderful  doscrii)- 
tions  of  travelling  by  canoe  and  dog-train,  and  the  longing  dosirc 
there  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  Indians  for  the  Gospel. 

On  November  23rd,  184G,  after  having  spoken  at  Keon)y  in 
Lincolnshire,  he  returned  with  his  wife,  who  was  in  every  rospoct 
a  devoted  helpmate  for  such  a  woi'k,  to  the  home  of  the  gentleman 
and  lady  with  whom  they  were  stopping.  While  chatting  on 
various  subjects,  jNlrs.  Evans  turned  to  her  ]iusl)and,  wlio  was  com 
fortably  seated  in  a  liirge  arm-chair,  and  said,  "  My  dear,  I  have 
had  such  a  strange  presontimont — that  we  shall  never  see  Norway 
House  and  our  faithfv.l  Indians  again."  He  turned  to  her  and 
snid,  with  something  of  his  old  enthusiasm,  "  Why  should  that 
thought  trouble  you,  my  dear  ?  Heaven  is  just  as  near  frouj 
England  as  from  America." 

The  two  ladies  said,  ''  Good  night  ! "  and  retired,  leaving  Mr. 
Evans  and  the  gentleman  of  the  house  to  chat  together  a  littln 
longer.  Shoi-tly  after  the  gentleman  said  something  to  Mr. 
Evans,  and,  receiving  no  answer,  ho  tui-ned  from  the  lire  and 
looked  at  him.  At  lirst  he  thought  lie  had  fallen  asleep,  but  tliis 
was  only  for  an  instant.  Springing  up  and  going  to  him,  h(» 
found  that  the  innnortal  spirit  had  so  quietly  and  gently  lUttcil 
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away,  that  there  had  not  been  the  sUghtost  mh  or  cry.  The  noble 
Indian  Missionary  was  dead.  The  ol()(j\iout  tongue  was  hushed 
for  ever.     For  his  return  hundreds  of  uiixiouw  weeping  Indians 

in  those  northern 
CREE   SYLLABIC   ALPIFABHIT.  ^yji^^  ^^o^ia  long 

and  wait,  but  wait 
in  vain.  He  had 
been  conveyed  by 
angel  bands  to 
that  innumerable 
company  of  re- 
deemed, blood- 
waslied  saints 
around  the  throne 
of  God,  which 
even  then  had 
received  many 
happy  converted 
Indians,  who, 
bi  ought  to  God 
by  his  instru- 
mentiility,  had 
finished  their 
course  with  joy, 
imd  before  him 
had  entered  in 
through  the  gates 
into  the  city,  and 
were  there  to  wel- 
come him. 

Hundreds,  since 
then,  of  his  spiri- 
tual children 
have    had    the 
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"abundant  entrance  ministered  unto"  flu'iii,  und  they  have 
joined  him  in  that  rapidly  increnHiiig  llii'oiig.  And  although 
many   years    have    passed   away   hIucu    he    preached    to   them 
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Jiis  last  sermon,  at  many  a  camp-tire,  and  in  many  a  wigwam, 

still   linger  old   men,  and  women  too,  whose  eyes  glisten   and 

then  become  bedimmed  Avith  tears  as  they  think  of  him  who 

so  long  ago  went  on  before.     But  while  they  weep,  they  also 

rejoice  that  that 

salvation,  which, 

as  the    residt   of 

his    preaching, 

they  accepted,  is 

still   their   solace 

and     their     joy, 

and,   clinging   to 

it   and   its  great 

Author,  they  shall 

by -and -by    meet 

theiv    Missionary 

and     loved    ones 

who  have  finished 

their   course  and 
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gained   the  eter- 
nal shores. 

On  the  opposite 
page  are  the  Syl- 
labic Characters, 
as  invented  by  Mr. 
Evans ;  n  nd  on  this 
we  give  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Crro,  as 
printed  in  them. 

Perhaps  the 
following  expla- 
nations will  help 
the  student  who 
may  have  a  wish  to  master  this  wonderful  invention. 

In  the  Alphabet  the  first  line  of  characters,  the  equilateral 
triangle  in  four  positions,  reads  as  follows,  a  e  oo  ah. 

The  addition  of  the  little  dot,  as  seen  in  the  second  line,  adds 
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to  nny  clmracter  aft  it  which  it  is  placed  the  sound  of  w.  So 
tJiis  second  line  re.ds  wa,  we,  woo,  wall. 

Tlie  following  lines  read  thus  :  pa  pe  poo  pah  ;  ta  te  too  tah  ; 
kfl  ke  koo  kah ;  clia  che  choo  chah  ;  ma  mee  moo  mah  ;  na  no 
noo  nah  ;  sa  se  soo  sah  ;  ya  ye  yoo  yah. 

With  a  little  patience  the  Lord's  Prayer  can  bo  road  ovon 
without  a  teacher. 

I  have  gone  to  a  pagan  band  far  away  in  the  northern  wilder- 
ness, and  after  they  have  become  willing  to  receive  the  truth, 
I  have  commenced  to  teach  them  to  read  the  Word  of  God.  Very 
limited  indeed  were  our  appliances,  for  we  were  hundi*eds  of 
miles  from  the  nearest  school  house.  But  from  the  camp-fii'e, 
Avhere  we  had  cooked  our  beai-'s  meat  or  beaver,  I  woidd  take  a 
burnt  stick,  and  with  it  make  these  Syllabic  Characters  on  the 
side  of  a  rock,  and  then  patiently  repeat  them  over  and  over 
again  with  my  school  of  often  three  generations  of  Indians 
together,  until  they  had  some  idea  of  them.  Then  1  would  give 
them  the  copies  of  the  Bible  I  had  brought,  and  at  the  fust  vorso 
of  Genesis  Ave  would  begin.  It  paid  for  the  hardships  of  the  tiip 
a  thousandfold  to  see  the  looks  of  joy  and  delight  on  their  faces 
as  they  themselves  were  able  to  read  that  wonderful  verse. 
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CHAPTER  XTII. 

SOWING  AND  RKAPINft— BEAUTIFUL  IXCIDEXT  -"  HKLP  ME  TO  K  A 
CHRISTIAN  !  "— THIKTY  YEAUS  BETWEEN  THE  SOWING  AND  T,l  l!  ilEAP- 
ING— SORUOWIXG,  YET  STUBBORN.  INDIANS  INDUCED  TO  YIELD  BY 
THE  EXPRESSION.  '•  I  KNOW  WHERH  YOUR  CHILDUE      .\  •;li  !  " 

IIILE  ill  our  every-day  mis.sionary 
life  there  wore  dark  hours,  and 
times  when  our  faith  was  severely 
tried,  there  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  ■■  "ncoui-age  us  to  persevere 
ill  the  '.(lossed  work  among  these 
Cree  Indians. 

An  incident  that  oc- 
curred to  us  brought 
up  very  forcibly  to  our 
minds  the  couplet : 

AX'h.atc'ei"  may  die  and  bo 

forgot, 
Work  (lone    for    God,    it 
dietli  not." 

I  was  sitting,  one  pleasant  day  in  June,  in  my  study  at  Norway 
House,  absorbed  in  my  work,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  loud 
"  Ahem  !  "  behind  me.     1  quickly  sprang  up,  and,  turning  round, 
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discovered  that  the  man  who  had  thus  suddenly  interrupted  me 
in  my  tlioughts  was  a  big,  stalwart  Indian.  He  had  come  into 
the  room  in  that  catlike  way  in  which  nearly  all  of  the  Indians 
move.  Their  mocca-sined  feet  make  no  sound,  and  so  it  is  quite 
possible  for  even  scores  of  them  to  come  into  the  house  unheard. 
Then,  as  Indians  have  a  great  dislike  to  knocking,  they  generally 
omit  it  altogether,  and  unceremoniously  enter,  as  this  lunn  had 
done,  and  as  quietly  as  possible. 

My  first  glance  at  him  told  me  that  he  was  an  entire  stranger, 
although  I  had  by  this  time  become  acquainted  with  some 
hundreds  of  the  natives.  1  shook  hands  with  him  and  said  a  few 
commonplace  things  to  him,  to  which  1  thought  he  paid  but  little 
heed. 

I  pointed  to  a  chair,  and  asked  him  to  be  seated  ;  but,  instead 
of  doing  so,  he  came  up  close  to  me  and  said  with  great  earnest- 
ness :  "  Missionary,  will  you  help  me  to  be  a  Chrisuian  ?  " 

Surprised  and  pleased  by  thir  abrupt  (juestion,  I  replied, 
"  Certainly  I  v.ill ;  that  is  my  business  here." 

"  Will  you  lielp  my  wife  and  childi-en  also  to  Itocome  Christians  ?  " 
he  added  with  e(]ual  emphasis. 

*'  Of  coui*se  I  will,"  I  answered  again.  "  It  was  for  just  such 
work  as  ths't  my  good  wife  and  I  came  from  our  far-away  homo 
to  b'vo  in  this  land." 

Naturally  I  had  already  Ix^come  very  much  interested  in  this 
big,  bronzed  Indian ;  and  so  I  ;»aid  to  hin\,  "  Tell  me  who  you  are, 
and  from  what  place  you  have  come." 

I  made  him  sit  down  before  me,  and  he  told  me  the  following 
remai'kalile  story.  1  wish  I  could  put  into  the  narrative  his 
pathos  and  his  dramatic  action,  lie  did  not  keej»  his  seat  very 
long  after  lie  began  talking,  but  moved  around,  and  at  times  was 
very  much  excited.     He  said, — 

"  Many  yeai-s  ago,  wlien  I  was  a  little  l)oy,  I  was  kindly  cared 
for  by  the  first  Missionary,  Mr.  Evans.  I  was  a  |)0()r  orphan. 
My  father  and  mother  had  died,  leaving  iione  to  care  for  me ; 
8o  the  gdofl  Missionaiy  took  me  to  his  own  house  and  was  very 
kind  to  me.  'Tis  true  J  had  some  relatives,  but  tliey  were  not 
Christians,  and  so  there  was  not  much  love  in  their  liearts  towards 
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a  poor  orplian  boy.  So  Mr.  Evans  tot)k  me  to  his  house,  and  was 
very  kind  to  me..  He  gave  me  clothes  and  food,  and  a  home. 
He  taught  me  to  read  the  new  letters  he  had  made  for  our  people, 
and  told  me  much  about  the  Great  Spirit  and  His  Sci  Jesus. 
He  taught  me  and  other  children  to  pray  to  God,  anil  he  often 
talked  to  us  about  Him,  and  how  kind  and  good  He  was.  He 
kept  me  with  him  two  or  three  years,  and  I  was  very  well  off 
indeed  in  having  such  a  home  and  such  a  friend,  if  I  had  only 
known  it. 

"  One  summer,  among  the  many  Indians  who  came  to  trade 
their  furs  at  the  Company's  store,  was  one  family  who  lived  very 
far  away.  They  seemed  to  tsvke  a  liking  to  me,  and  often  would 
talk  to  me.  They  had  no  little  boy,  they  said,  in  their  wigwam, 
and  they  told  me  a  lot  of  foolish  stuff  about  how  much  happier  I 
wouhl  be,  if  I  lived  with  them,  than  I  was  here,  where  I  had  to 
obey  the  white  man.  Like  the  foolish  child  that  I  was,  I  listened 
to  this  nonsense,  and  one  night,  when  they  had  got  everything 
ready  to  start,  I  slipped  (juietly  out  of  the  house  and  jf)ined  them. 
Wo  paddled  hard  most  of  th«  night,  for  wo  felt  that  we  ha<l  done 
wrong,  and  did  not  know  but  we  should  bo  followed. 

"  After  travelling  many  ilays  we  reached  their  hunting 
gi'ounds  and  wigwams.  I  did  not  find  it  as  plejisant  as  they 
had  told  me  it  would  be.  Often  they  were  very  ciuel  to  me, 
and  sometimes  we  did  not  have  much  to  eat.  lUit  I  davt'd  not 
run  away,  for  there  was  no  place  to  wliicli  1  could  go,  exci>[)t 
to  other  wicketl  Indians ;  and  they  would  only  make  things 
worse.  They  were  all  very  bud  Indians,  and  very  much  afi'iiid 
of  the  medicine  men.  All  the  worship  they  did  was  to  the  bad 
spirit.  They  were  afraid  of  him,  and  so  they  worshipped  him, 
HO  that  ho  nn'ght  not  do  them  unich  liiirm.  I  b(*cani(*  as  had 
lis  any  of  them.  I  tried  to  forget  all  thnt  the  good  Missionary 
had  told  me.  I  tried  to  wipe  all  his  teachings  and  prayers  fi-om 
my  memory.  All  he  had  told  me  about  the  Good  Spirit  and  His 
Hon  1  tried  to  forget. 

"  I  grew  up  to  bo  a  man.  1  had  become  a  wicked  pagan;  but 
1  was  a  good  hiuiter,  and  one  "f  the  men  sold  mo  oiu^  of  his 
daughters  to   1h)   my  wife      Wo  have  (jiiite  a  family,     liecause 
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I  had  seen,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  how  Christian  Indian  men 
treat  the  women  better  than  the  pagan  Inihans  treat  theirs, 
I  treated  my  wife  and  children  well.  1  was  never  cruel  to  them. 
I  love  my  wife  and  children. 

"  ]jast  winter,  you  remember,  the  snow  was  very  deep.  I 
hud  taken  my  fiunily  and  jjone  out  into  the  rej^ion  of  deer  and 
other  animals,  and  there  had  made  my  hunting  lodge  for  the 
winter.  There  we  set  our  traps  for  thi*  fur-bearing  animals. 
We  took  a  good  many  of  the  smaller  animals  that  have  got 
furs,  but  the  larger  ones,  that  are  good  for  food,  were  very  few. 
We  had  a  hard  time,  as  food  was  very  scarce.  I  could  not  find 
any  deer  to  shoot,  and  we  had  come  far  from  the  great  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  so  had  no  fish. 

"  At  length  it  seemed  as  though  we  must  starve.  I  tried 
hard  to  get  something,  but  I  seemed  to  fail  every  time.  Some- 
times, when  I  did  manage  to  get  within  range  of  the  moose  or 
reindeer,  and  1  lired,  my  gun,  which  is  only  a  flintlock,  would 
only  fiash  the  powder  in  the  pan,  and  so  the  chai'ge  woulil  not 
go  oil".  Tlio  noise,  however,  had  so  frightened  the  deer  that 
he  had  rushed  away  lief  ore  I  could  get  ready  to  fire  again. 

"At  length  it  got  so  bi'd  with  us  that  I  ber.ijio  completely 
discouraged,  and  1  said,  '  I  will  only  try  once  more  ;  and  if  1  do 
not  succeed  in  shooting  a  deer,  1  will  shoot  myself.'  So  I  took 
up  my  gun  and  hurried  into  the  forest  away  from  my  half-starveti 
family.  I  cautiously  ti'amped  along  on  my  snowshoes  all  the 
first  day,  and  did  not  see  even  a  track.  I  made  a  little 
cami*  and  lay  down  cold  and  hungry.  T  hunted  all  the  next 
day  and  only  got  a  rabbit.  This  T  ate  in  the  little  camp 
I  made  the  second  nigiit  in  tlie  snow.  On  the  third  day  I 
hunted  until  about  noon.  Then  feeling  very  weak  and  hungiy, 
J  got  so  discouraged  that  I  said,  as  J  .stit  down  on  a  log  covered 
with  snow,  '  f  will  die  h(>re.  I  am  weak  with  hunger,  I  can 
go  no  fui'ther.'  1  was  cross  and  angry,  and  1  said,  as  I  talked 
to  myself,  'No  use  trying  any  moi-e.'  Then  1  loaded  my  gtni 
with  a  heavy  charge  of  powder  and  two  bullets,  and,  drawing 
back  the  trigger,  my  plan  was  to  ]>ut  (lie  mu/.zl(>  of  the  gun 
against  the  side  of  my  head,  and  then  press  on  the  trigger  with 
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my  big  toe,  which  you  know  moves  easily  in  the  moccasin.  Just 
as  I  was  getting  ready  thus  to  kill. myself,  something  seemed  to 
speak  to  me,  '  Willi.am  ! '  I  pushed  the  gun  away,  for  I  was 
frightened.  I  looked  all  around,  but  could  not  see  anybody. 
Then  I  found  that  the  voice  was  in  mo,  and  it  l)ogan  to  talk  to 
me  out  of  my  heart ;  and  as  I  listened  it  seemed  to  say, 
'William,  do  you  not  remember  what  the  Missionary  told  you 
long  ago  about  the  Great  Spirit  %  lie  said  Ho  was  kind  and 
forgiving,  and  that  even  if  we  did  wander  far  away  froni  Him, 
if  we  became  sorry  and  woidd  come  back,  He  would  forgive.  Do 
you  not  remember,  William,  he  said  that  if  we  ever  got  into 
great  trouble,  the  Great  Spirit  was  the  best  Friend  to  W^hom 
to  go  to  help  us  out?  You  are  in  great  trouble,  William.  Don't 
you  think  you  had  better  come  back  to  Him? ' 

"  But  T  trembled  and  hesitated,  for  I  was  ashamed  to  come. 
I  thought  ovei-  my  life,  how  I  had  run  away  from  the  kind 
Missionary  who  had  taken  me,  a  poor  orphan  boy,  into  his  home, 
and  fed  and  clothed  me,  and  taught  me  so  much  about  the  true 
way.  Then  I  remembered  so  well  how  I  had  tried  to  wipe  out 
from  my  memory  all  I  had  learned  about  the  Great  Spirit  and 
His  Son,  and  the  good  Book.  I  had  denied  to  the  pagan  people 
that  1  knew  anything  alwut  the  white  man's  religion.  I  liad 
been  very  bad,  and  had  got  very  far  away;  how  could  I  come 
back?  Still  all ,  the  answer  I  got  was,  'You  had  better  come 
back.' 

"There  I  sat  and  trend)led,  and  T  felt  \  was  too  mean  to 
come  back.  But  all  the  answer  1  got  was,  'It  is  meaner  to  stay 
away,  if  what  tlie  Missionary  snid  is  true.'  While  I  was  liesitat- 
ing  what  to  do,  and  all  ti'eiid)ling  in  tiie  cold,  I  seemed  to  liear 
my  vifo  and  children  in  the  WMgwam  far  away  crying  for  food. 
I'his  decided  me.  So  I  turned  round,  and  kneeled  dowMi  in  the 
snow  by  the  log,  and  l)egan  to  pray.  I  hai-tlly  know  what  I  said, 
l)ut  I  do  remember  1  asked  the  (Jreat  Spirit  to  forgive  tlie  poor 
Indian  wlio  had  got  ho  far  away  from  Him,  and  had  Iwon  so 
wicked,  and  had  tried  to  wipe  llim  out  of  his  memory.  I  told 
Him  I  wa.s  sorry,  and  wanted  to  do  better;  and  there  in  the 
snow  I  promiscMJ,  if  He  would  forgive  and  heljt  me  in  my  trouble, 
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nnd  givo  soiiicMiing  Tor  my  wito  nnd  cliildren  to  eat,  T  would,  just 
„,,  soon  lis  tlio  snow  iind  ice  left  the  rivers  and  Likes,  go  and  lind 
the  jMissioniiry,  nnd  jisk  him  to  help  me  to  be  a  Christian. 

"While  1  prayed  J  felt  better ;  I  seemed  to  feel  in  my  heart 
that  help  was  coming.  I  got  up  from  my  knees,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  that  pniyer  had  strengthened  me  like  food.  I  forgot 
I  was  cold  and  iiungiy.  I  took  up  my  gun  with  a  glad  heart, 
and  away  I  stiirtod ;  and  I  had  not  gine  far  befoie  a  large 
reindeer  CMnie  dashing  along.  I  llred  and  killed  him.  I  was 
very  glad.  1  (piickly  skinne<l  him,  and  I  soon  made  a  fire  and 
c'(K>ked  sonu^  of  the  m(>at.  Then  I  pulled  down  a  small  tree,  and 
fastened  pai't  of  the  meat  into  tlie  top  of  it,  and  let  it  swing  up 
again,  so  as  tv)  keep  it,  from  the  wolves  and  wolverines.  Then  I 
tv)ok  the  I'ost  OM  my  back  and  hurried  home  to  my  hungry  wife 
and  children.  Soon  aft(!r  I  went  back  for  the  rest  of  the  venison, 
and  fonml  it  all  ri{;lit. 

"  Since  that,  hour  we  have  alwny.'-  had  something.  I  have 
hunted  hard,  and  have  had  success.  None  of  us  have  been 
hungry  sinc«>.  The  (Jreat  Spirit  has  been  all  that  the  Missionary 
said  He  would  b(»  t.o  us,  Ho  has  cared  for  us,  and  given  us  all 
that  wo  liMVO  nei'ded. 

"J  have  not.  forgotten  my  pronn'se  made  wliile  kneeling  in  the 
snow  besidcHlie  log  in  the  woods.  The  snow  has  gone,  and  the 
ice  has  left  the  lakes  and  rivers.  I  have  launched  my  canoe, 
ami  huvo  vxmw  with  my  wife  and  children  to  ask  you  to  help  us 
to  be  Christians." 

We  were  very  ninch  jdeased  to  hear  such  a  wonderful 
cxpei'ience,  which  was  thus  leading  him  back  to  Cod;  :ind  we 
told  him  so.  When  we  leiirned  that  all  this  time  he  had  been 
talking  his  wife  ami  children  were  patiently  sittiiig  in  the 
canoe  outside  at  the  shore,  we  liurried  out  with  him  and  brought 
tliem  into  tli<«  Mission  House. 

Mi's.  N'oMiig,  and  one  or  two  others,  attracted  by  William's 
OKi-nesI  wolds,  had  come  into  my  study,  and  had  heard  mo.'t  of 
l»is  story,  and  of  cuurse  were  also  deeply  intereste<l.  Cut  of  our 
scant  supplies  we  gave  [\w  whnle  family  a  goo<|  heaity  inciil,  and 
we  liotli  did  wluiL  we  t'ould  by  words  and  actions  to  make  tiu-m 
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feel  that  we  wei-e  their  friends,  and  would  do  all  we  could  to  help 
them  to  be  Christians.  We  were  delighted  to  find  that  since 
that  memorable  day  when  at  the  snow-covered  log  in  the  forest 
William  had  bowed  in  prayer,  he  had  been  diligent  in  teaching 
his  family  all  that  he  could  remember  of  the  blessed  truths  of 
the  Gospel.  Tliey  had  gladly  received  it,  ivnd  were  eager  for 
more. 

I  called  together  some  of  the  head  men  of  the  village,  and  told 
them  tlie  story  of  this  family,  and  what  William  had  said  about 
his  early  life.  A  few  of  the  older  people  remembered  the  cii'- 
cumstance  of  his  adoption  by  Mr.  Evans  after  the  death  of  his 
])arents,  whom  they  remembered  well.  Happy  Cluistians  them- 
selves, and  anxious  that  others  should  enjoy  the  same  blessedness, 
tliey  rejoiced  at  William's  return,  and  especially  with  such  a 
desire  in  his  heart.  So  they  at  once  gave  the  exile  a  place  i  niong 
themselves,  and  some  needed  help.  Tliorough  and  genuine  were 
the  clianges  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  that  family  by  Divine  grjice, 
and  they  have  remained  firm  and  true.  In  their  house  wms  a 
family  altar,  and  frcmi  the  chinvh  services  they  were  never  absent, 
unless  far  oft'  in  distant  hunting  grounds. 

Various  were  the  arguments  which  the  Good  S}iirit  gave  us  to 
use  in  persuading  men  and  women  to  bo  reconciled  to  God.  Here 
i  <  a  beautiful  illustration  : — 

"Where  are  our  Children?" 

On  the  banks  of  a  wild  river,  about  sixty  miles  from  Beaver 
Lake,  1  visited  a  band  of  pngan  Indians,  who  seemed  determined 
to  resist  every  appeal  or  entreaty  J  coidd  m;ikoto  induce  them 
to  listen  to  my  woi-ds.  'riicy  wer(>  so  de;ul  I  indilleicnt  that  1 
wa  ■  for  a  tinu  quite  dishcirteiied.  The  joui-ney  to  reach  them 
had  taken  al«iut  eight  days  from  home  through  the  dreary 
wilderness,  wiiere  \vr  had  not  met  a  single  liuman  l)eii'g.  My 
two  faithful  ciuioemeu  ^  ;  I  had  sull'ered  much  from  the  character 
of  the  route,  and  the  absence  of  game,  vlicii  h.-id  ciiused  us  t  lore 
tiian  once  to  wr.'ij)  ourselves  up  in  our  blank»'(s  and  li  .  )\vn 
siippf'iloss  uiH)n  the  granite  rocks  iind  try  (o  sleep.  The  ram  hiid 
fallen  upon  us  so  persi.stently  that  for  days  the  water  hai!  Ikhmi 
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dripping  from  us,  and  wo  had  iDuyod  i'ui'  tlio  Hun.ihine  that  we 
might  get  tby  again. 

We  had  met  with  somo  stningd  lulvcMtturoH,  and  I  Ijad  hud 
another  opportunity  for  oh;-  rving  tlm  intclligonco  and  slirc^v-  less 
of  my  men,  and  their  quic'j<mvs.s  in  arriving  at  right  conclusions 
from  very  Httle  data.  Many  think  of  the  In(h  as  as  Mvagcs  .md 
uncivilised,  yet  in  some  respects  thoy  'Hu  higl!'"  educ  iwl,  and 
ai'o  gifted  with  a  quickness  of  porwpllu'i  not  exit  lied  hy  any 
othei"  people  in  the  world.  Wc  had  tlio  ioHowing  illustration  of 
ib  on  this  trip. 

As  most  of  the  Indians  had  g(<i  i*  away  in  Lhc  iMlsades  to  Yoi-lc 
Factory,  U.  i'arry  down  the  furs  and  to  ficight  ^!]»  the  g(.ods  f^- 
the  next  wiMerV  tradi',  1  could  not  find  any  caiioenien  who  were 
acquaiijted  A,:.th  tli-  -onto  K»  the  pagan  hand  which  I  wished  to 
vi.^it.  The  he;-t  I  cjidl  do  was  to  sccin'o  the  Horvicos  of  a  man  as 
a  guide  who  h.'u  only  hoen  as  far  as  Heaver  J.iike.  He  was 
willin:/  to  <,;<)  and  run  tho.  lisk  of  lintlilig  the  1  lullau  hn  iid,  if  possihle, 
althoMgh  so  far  heyond  the  most  northi'rn  point  he  iia<l  ever  gone 
hefore.  As  T  could  do  no  hotter  I  liired  liitii  ami  niioiher  Indian, 
and  a\>  .'V  we  went. 

After  several  days  of  hard  work  for  the  portages  around  the 
falls  and  rapids  wore  many,  and  hoveral  limes  we  had  to  wade 
tlu'ough  muskegs  or  morasses  u[)  lo  our  knees  for  mile-'  together, 
tarrying  all  our  loatl  on  our  lieads  or  hacks — wo  at  length 
reached  IJenver  Lake.  Ih'r"  wo  niinped  for  the  night  and  talked 
over  our  future  movements,  Wc*  had  conu^  ^vvo  Inuulred  and 
fort"  miles  thnuigh  these  norilurn  wilds,  and  yet  had  ahout  sixty 
miles  to  go  ere  we  expected  to  sec*  hunian  lieings,  and  were  all 
ahsolutely  isjnorant  of  tlie  dintction  in  which  to  go. 

We  spent  the  nigiit  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  slept  condort- 
ahly  on  the  smooth  iMcks.  Mai'ly  tin*  next  morning  we  hegan  to 
look  out  for  signs  to  guide  us  on  4tur  "ay.  'Piiere  were  several 
high  liills  in  the  vicinity,  ami  it  wns  decided  that  we  shoidd  each 
a.^ccnd ')ne  of  these,  ;ind  >c(Mf  fn  ni  these  eh'vateil  vositions  the 
curling  smoke  from  some  distant  Indian  camp  llre>  u  ^iher  signs 
of  human  heings,  could  l)e  ohH(»rve(h 

Hei/ing  iiiv  rifle,  >  started  oH'toascontl  the  lilgl    ;     .  v/hich  had 
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been  assigned  me,  while  my  Indians  went  off  in  other  directions. 
This  hill  was  perhaps  half  a  mile  from  our  camp-fire,  and  1  was 
soon  at  its  foot,  ready  to  push  my  way  up  through  the  tangled 
underbrush  that  grew  so  densely  on  its  sides.  To  my  surprise 
I  came  almost  suddenly  u])on  a  creek  of  rare  crystal  beauty,  on 
the  banks  of  which  were  many  impressions  of  hoofs,  lai'ge  and 
small,  as  though  a  herd  of  cattle  had  there  been  drinking. 
Thoughtlessly,  for  I  seemed  to  have  forgotten  where  we  were,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  the  herd  of  cattle  had  there 
quenched  their  thirst,  tliey  and  their  owner  must  be  near.  So  I 
hurried  back  to  the  camp,  and  sigjialled  to  the  men  to  return, 
and  told  them  what  I  had  seen.  There  was  an  amused  look  on 
their  faces,  but  they  were  veiy  polite  and  courteous  men,  and  so 
they  accompanied  me  to  the  creek,  Avhere,  witli  a  good  deal  of 
pride,  I  pointed  out  to  them  the  footprints  of  cattle,  and  stated 
that  I  thought  that  they  and  their  owners  could  not  be  far  oil". 
They  listened  to  me  patiently,  and  then  made  me  feel  extremely 
foolish  by  uttering  the  word  "  Moose."  I  had  mistaken  the 
footprints  of  a  herd  of  moose  for  a  drove  of  cattle,  much  to  their 
quiet  amusement. 

We  looked  around  for  a  time,  and,  getting  no  clue,  we 
embarked  in  our  canoe,  and  started  to  explore  the  dideront 
streams  that  flowed  into  or  out  of  this  pictures(jue  lake.  After 
several  houi's  of  unsuccessful  work  we  entered  into  the  mouth  of 
(juite  a  fine  river,  and  began  paddling  \\\t  it,  keeping  close  to  one 
of  its  sandy  shores.  Suddenly  one  of  my  Indians  ,s[)rang  up  in 
the  canoe,  and  began  carefully  examining  som(>  small  tracks  on 
tlu!  shore.  A  few  hasty  words  were  uttered  l)y  the  men,  and 
then  we  hi.nded. 

They  closely  inspected  these  little  footprints,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, "  Wo  have  got  it  now,  Missionary;  we  can  take  you  soon 
to  the  Indians  !  " 

"  Wliat,  !).ive  you  discovered?"  I  said.     ''J  see  notlu'ng  to  toll 
■ir"  -.iiere  tlic  Indians  are." 

"  We  .soe  '"^.  very  plain,"  was  the  reply.  •'  Vou  sent  word  tint 
you  wore  coming  to  n)eet  them  this  moon.  They  have  been 
scattered  liunting,  but.  a  e  gatliuriug  at  the  place  appointed,  and 
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.        this  river  yesterday,  and  the  dog  ran 

::r^.  lUne  or  .on,e  oU-J^-^t^  ^^  .^  ^,,,,  .„fler- 

They  only  laughed  at  me,  -f^^^^^^  ,,5.  the  wild  amm.*. 
euceteUveen  these  tracks  and  tl»e  ma  ^^^.        ^^__.   ^^^^ tes 

Our   canoe  was   soon   afloat   •'S-^'"  ^^j,  „„  „ther  el«e 

vi.;o™usly,  we  sped  rapidly  along  the  uve,.  ^^^    ^^^^^^^^y        , 

iSthi;   little   *«'P"t;:f'ral»rt  twenty  miles  we  came 
pushed  along.     After  paddl  ng   or  aM  ^^^,_^^^  ,^^^^  ^,    t 

C  the  cample,  «*«  smo.d  ^  -he.  ^^^^^.^  ^^^„        .   ^ 

the  nigl-t  before.     He"  w  ^^^^  ^^„,.^,     low.ua 

r^  rtirirmpme,..  .ustas  my  eanoemen  had 

,vere  soured  and  saddene<l  by  havu  g  ^^__  ^,^^  ^,.„,  fe«l 

principally  children,  by  scarlet  fcvei  „„,,„„htedly  brought 

Sed  their  country,  and  ''^^^  before.     With  the 

uto  their  land  hy -"«  "«;*^''^^^^;„„e  openly  opposed  me,  but 
Icevtion  of  an  old  conjurer  m  two  no        V  ;      „o,.k  to 

th^lulleu  apathy  of  the  1->1>'^ '"f  ;  '.^^  best  we  could,  and 
trv  to  preach  or  teach.     Howeve.,we  ^  ^^„y 

''^eco,d,rainydayala.ennn^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

,.,,„,..l  wigwa.n  for  a  talk  about  u  _^||  ^^^^  „„„!,, 

My'two  f,dtl,ful  Christian  -""l;;;"  "Ntsedness  of   this  great 
r/ giving  ,«rsonal  testnnony  ^      ''^^,,^,.,.  j,„  „le  .at  and 

ilvation.     But  ^'".>«-^;j/"wh,.„    Muestioned   as  to     tar 
s„,okBd   in   sullen   .nd.ffe.o,«.  j^.,,^,^  y,„„,  ,,„„,     As 

„.ishes  an.l  ;'---"'7^;;:r'so  will  we.» 
our  fathers  Uv..  and  died,  so 
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Tired  out  and  sad  of  heart,  I  sat  down  in  quiet  communion 
Avith  the  Blessed  Spirit,  and  breathed  up  a  prayer  for  guidanco 
and  help  in  this  hour  of  sor?  perplexity.  In  my  extremity  <.ho 
needed  assistance  'came  so  consciously  that  I  almost  exulted  in 
the  assurance  of  coming  victory.  Springing  up,  I  shouted  (»\it, 
"  I  know  where  all  your  children  are,  who  are  not  among  the 
living  !  I  know,  yes,  I  do  know  most  certainly  where  all  the 
children  are,  whom  Death  has  taken  in  his  cold  grasp  from 
among  us,  the  children  of  the  good  and  of  the  bad,  of  the  whites 
and  of  the  Indians,  I  know  where  all  the  children  are." 

Great  indeed  was  tlie  excitement  among  them.  Some  of  them 
had  had  their  faces  well  shrouded  in  their  blankets  as  they  sat 
like  upright  mimimies  in  the  crowded  wigwam.  But  when  1 
uttered  these  words,  they  (piickly  uncovered  their  faces,  ami 
manifested  the  most  intense  interest.  Seeing  that  I  had  at 
length  got  their  attention,  I  went  on  with  my  words  :  "  Yes,  I 
know  where  all  the  children  are.  They  have  gone  fi'om  your 
camp-fires  and  wigwams.  The  hammocks  are  empty,  and  tlu^ 
little  hows  and  arrows  lie  idle.  Many  of  your  hearts  are  sad,  a« 
you  mourn  for  those  little  ones  whoso  voices  yon  Ir-,ir  not,  au<l 
who  come  not  at  your  call.  7  m  so  glad  th.at  theGi'^at  Spij.jt 
gives  me  authority  to  tell  you  that  you  may  meet  yoiu*  e!i  1  '.,in 
again,  and  be  happy  with  them  for  ever.  But  you  must  bston 
to  His  words,  which  I  bring  to  you  from  His  great  Book,  and 
ijive  Him  vour  hearts,  and  love  and  serve  Him.  There  is  onlv 
one  way  to  that  beautiful  land,  where  Jesus,  the  Son  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  has  gone,  and  into  whicli  He  takes  all  the  children 
who  have  died  ;  and  now  that  you  have  heard  His  message*  and 
seen  His  Book,  you  too  nuist  com 3  this  way,  if  you  would  l)(« 
happy  and  there  enter  in." 

While  I  was  thus  speaking,  a  big,  stalwart  man  fri-r;  )ic  other 
side  of  ihe  tent  sprang  up,  and  rushed  towards  me.  Beating  on 
his  breast,  he  S!u>l,  "  ]\Iissionary,  my  heart  is  empty,  and  I  mourn 
much,  for  none  of  my  children  are  left  among  tho  living ;  very 
lonely  is  my  wigw.nn.  1  hmg  to  see  my  children  again,  and  to 
clasp  them  in  my  ai-ms.  Tell  me,  Missionary,  what  must  \  do 
tc  ;  ' ""ase  the  Great  ,Mtirit,  that  I  may  get  to  that  beautiful  Innd, 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

ON  THE  TRAIL  TO  SANDY  BAR  -SLEEPING  ON  THE  ICE— THIEVISH 
ESQUIMAUX  DOGS-  NARROW  ESCAPE  OP  JACK— JOYOUS  WELCOME- 
SOCIETY  FORMED— BENJAMIN  CAMERON,  )NCE  A  CANNIBAL,  NOW  A 
LAY  HELPER— PLUM-PUDDING —A  STRIKING   INSTANCE  OP  HONESTY. 

IN  December,  1877,  I  made  a  journey  to  the  Indians  living  at 
tSandy  Bar.  As  there  were  some  experiences  quite  different 
from  those  of  other  trips,  they  shall  here  be  recorded, 

Siindy  Bar,  or  White  Mud,  as  some  call  it,  is  over  a  hundred 
miles  south  of  Beron's  Kiver,  where  we  then  resided.  We  made 
the  usual  !)reparations  for  our  journey,  getting  sleds  loaded  with 
supplies  f  jr  ourselves  and  fish  for  our  dogs,  with  all  the  cooking 
arrangements  necessary  for  a  month's  absence  from  home. 

As  the  people  among  whom  we  were  going  were  poor,  we  ever 
felt  that,  Paul-like,  for  the  furtherance  of  tlie  Gospel,  the  wisest 
course  among  those  bands  who  had  not  fully  accepted  salvation 
was  to  keep  ourselves  as  far  as  possible  from  being  burdensome 
unto  them.  So  my  good  wife  cooked  a  generous  supply  of  meat 
and  buns,  made  as  rich  with  fat  as  possible.  Fortunate  indeed 
were  we  in  having  supplies  sufficient  for  this  to  be  done.  It  was 
not  always  so.  At  this  very  Mission,  all  we  had  one  morning  for 
breakfast  was  a  hind-quarter  of  a  wild  cat ! 

All  our  preparations  were  completed,  and  we  were  ready  to 
start  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  To  our  great  regret  a 
fiei'ce  storm  arose,  and  so  we  were  obliged  to  wait  until  the  day 
dawned,  ere  we  could  harness  our  dogs  and  venture  out.  When 
we  had  gone  alxjut  twenty  miles,  the  storm  swept  with  such 
power  over  the  great  Lake  Winnipeg,  driving  the  recently  fallen 
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snow  liefore  it,  witli  sucli  a  stinfjing,  blinding  effect,  that  we  were 
forced  to  give  up  the  struggle,  and  run  into  the  forest  and 
camp. 

Wo  cleared  away  the  snow  from  a  space  about  eight  feet 
squai'O.  At  one  side  of  tliis  we  built  up  our  fire,  and  over  the 
rest  of  the  cleared  space  we  spread  some  evergreen  boughs,  on 
which  we  placed  our  beds.  We  unharnessed  our  dogs,  and  thawed 
out  for  them  some  frozen  fish.  As  this  was  one  of  my  short  trips, 
I  had  with  me  but  two  dog-trains  and  two  good  Indians.  Wo 
melted  snow  in  our  kettles,  and  made  tea,  and  cooked  some  meat. 
This,  with  the  bread,  of  which  we  were  on  this  trip  the  happy 
possessors,  constituted  our  meals.  About  sundown  we  had  prayers, 
and  then,  as  we  had  been  up  most  of  the  previous  night,  wo 
wi-apped  ourselves  in  oiu*  robes  and  blankets,  and  went  to  sleep 
to  the  lullaby  of  the  howling  tempest. 

About  ten  o'clock  that  night  I  woke  up,  and,  uncovering  my 
head,  found  that  the  storm  had  ceased.  I  sprang  up  and  kindled 
the  fii'e,  but  my  fingeivs  ached  and  my  body  shivered  ere  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  to  blaze  brightly.  I  filled  the  tea-kettle  with 
snow,  and  while  it  was  melting  I  called  up  my  two  travelling 
companions,  and  also  a  couple  of  lyoung  natives,  who,  with  their 
dog-trains,  had  joined  us.  The  Indians  can  tell  with  marvellous 
accuracy  the  hour  of  the  night  by  the  position  of  the  Great  Bear 
in  the  heavens.  This  is  their  night  clock.  I  saw  by  their 
puzzled  looks,  as  they  gazed  at  the  stars,  that  they  wanted  to 
tell  me  I  had  made  a  gi-eat  mistake,  if  I  thought  it  was  near 
morning.  But  I  did  not  give  them  the  opportunity,  and  only 
hurried  up  the  breakfast.  After  prayers  we  harnessed  our  dog.s, 
tied  up  our  loads  of  bedding,  food,  kettles,  and  other  things ;  and 
then,  throwing  the  boughs  on  which  we  had  slept  on  the  fire,  by 
the  light  which  it  afforded  us,  we  wended  our  way  out  through 
the  forest  gloom  to  the  frozen  lake. 

Taking  the  lead  with  my  own  splendid  dogs,  we  travelled  at 
such  a  rate  that,  ere  the  sun  rose  up  to  cheer  us,  over  forty  miles 
of  W^innipeg's  icy  expanse  lay  between  us  and  the  snowy  bed 
whei-e  we  had  sought  shelter  and  slept  diu-ing  the  raging  stf)rm. 
After  stopping  at  Dog'.s  Head,  where  Avere  a  few  Indians,  under 
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the  ei'centru'  chief,  Thickfoot,  onward  we  travelled,  crossing  the 
lake  to  what  is  called  Bull's  Head,  where  we  camped  for  the 
night.  The  face  of'  the  clifl*  is  here  so  steep  that  we  could  not 
get  our  lieavy  loads  up  into  the  forest  above,  so  we  were  obliged 
to  make  our  tire  and  beil  in  the  snowdrift  at  the  base  of  the  clifl". 
It  was  a  poor  place  indeed.  The  snow,  from  the  constant  drifting 
in  from  the  lake,  was  very  deep.  There  was  no  shelter  or  screen 
from  the  fierce  cold  wind,  which,  changing  during  the  night, 
blew  upon  us.  We  tried  to  build  \\\)  the  fire,  but,  owing  to  our 
peculiar  position,  could  not  change  it.  In  the  woods,  at  our 
camps,  we  build  the  fire  where  the  smoke  will  be  driven  from  us. 
If  the  wind  changes,  we  change  our  tires.  Here  at  the  base 
of  this  cliff'  we  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  the  result  was, 
we  were  either  shivering  in  the  bitter  cold,  or  blindetl  by  the 
smoke. 

While  in  this  uncomfortable  plight,  and  tiying  to  arrange 
our  camp  beds  on  the  snow,  for  we  could  not  get  any  balsam 
boughs  here  to  put  under  iis,  we  were  joined  by  several  wild 
Indians,  who,  coming  down  the  lake,  saw  our  camp-fire.  They 
had  a  number  of  thin,  wild,  wolfish,  half-starved  Esquimaux  dogs 
with  them.  They  made  a  great  fuss  over  me,  which  here  meant 
so  much  tea  and  food.  I  treated  them  kindly,  and,  fearing  for 
our  supplies,  and  even  our  dog  harness,  and  the  other  things  for 
which  the  terrible  Esquimaux  d*  '^  has  such  an  appetite,  I  polite'y 
informed  them  that  I  thought  t.iey  would  be  more  comfortaiyi 
if  they  travelled  on  a  little  further.  This  hint  was  met  wit.^ 
loud  protestations  that  they  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
think  of  denying  themselves  the  pleasure  of  at  least  stopping  one 
night  in  the  camp  of  the  Missionary,  about  whom  they  had  heai'd 
so  much  as  the  great  friend  of  the  Indian. 

Of  course  I  could  not  go  back  on  my  record,  or  resist  such 
diplomacy  ;  but  I  saw  trouble  ahead,  and  I  was  not  disappointed. 
In  order  to  save  something,  I  gave  to  their  wolfish  dogs  all  the 
fish  I  had,  which  was  sufficient  for  my  eight  for  several  days. 
1'hest!  the  E8(puniaux  speedily  devoured.  I  made  the  men  bring 
the  dog  harness  into  the  camp,  and  with  the  sleds,  to  save  the 
straps  and  lashings,  they  built  a  little  barricade  against  the  wind. 
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In  udcUtion  to  the  food  supplies  for  the  trip,  I  luiil  a  hag  of 
meat,  and  another  of  hnns,  for  my  use  when  I  should  roach  the 
village,  where  I  was  going  to  preach  and  to  teach.     I  gathered 
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the  driftwood  on  the  shore,  from 
which  we  had  also  t)htained  that  for  our  fire.  Then,  putting  the 
hag  of  meat,  which  was  frozen  hard,  under  my  pHlow,  and  giving 
tLe  hag  of  huns  to  one  (1  my  Indians,  with  orders  to  guard  it 
carefully,  I  lay  down  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep.  Vain  effort 
indeed  was  it  for  a  long  time.  No  sooner  were  we  down  than 
in  upon  us  swarmed  the  dogs.  They  fought  for  the  honour  of 
cleaning,  in  dog  fashion,  our  meat  kettle,  and  then  hegan  seeking 
for  something  more.  Over  us  they  walked,  and  soon,  hy  their 
gj'thering  around  my  head,  I  knew  they  had  scented  the  meat. 
Up  I  s[)rang,  and,  vigorously  using  my  clubs,  a  number  of  which 
I  sent  among  them,  I  soon  drove  them  out  into  the  darkness  of 
the  lake.  Then  under  my  rol)es  again  I  got,  but  not  to  sleep. 
In  less  than  ten  minutes  there  was  an  encore,  which  was  rejieated 
several  times.  At  length  my  supply  of  clubs  gave  out.  My  only 
consolation  was  that  the  dogs  had  recoiNed  so  many  of  them  that 
they  acted  as  though  they  were  ready  o  cry  (puts  and  behave 
themselves.  As  it  looked  as  though  they  were  settling  down  to 
rest,  I  gladly  did  the  same.  Yain  hope,  indeed  !  I  went  to  sleep 
very  quickly,  for  I  was  very  weary,  but  I  woke  up  in  the  moi'nnig 
to  find  that  there  was  not  an  ounce  of  meat  left  in  the  bag  under 
my  liead,  nor  a  single  bun  left  in  the  bag  which  the  Indian  had 
orders  so  carefully  to  guard. 

Our  condition  the  next  morning  was  not  a,  very  pleasant  one. 
The  outlook  was  somewhat  gloomy.  Our  camp  was  \v  an 
exposed  sunw-drift.  We  had  no  roof  over  us.  The  fire  was 
a  poor  o)ie,  as  the  drift-wood  with  which  it  was  made  was  wretclicd 
stuil",  giving  out  laoi'o  smoke  than  heat,  which,  persisting  in  going 
the  wrong  way,  often  lilbvl  our  eyes  with  blinding  teai-s.  (Jur 
generous  supply  of  meat,  that  we  so  much  re^pnre  in  this  cold 
climate,  and  otir  rich  buns,  so  liiglily  )iri/,ed,  were  de\()ured  by 
the  dogs  whicli,  with  the  most  innocent  looks  imaginable,  sat 
aronn«.l  us  in  the  snow  and  wafched  our  iiioveiiients.  Fortunately 
uliu  of  the  Indians  had  put  a  few  plain  biscuitn  in  a  small  bag, 
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which  he  was  taking,  as  a  great  gift,  to  a  friend.  These  were 
brought  out,  and  with  our  tea  and  sugar  were  aiU  wo  had,  or 
coukl  get,  until  we  Were  sixty  miles  further  south.  No  time  for 
grumbling,  so  we  prepared  ourselves  for  the  race  against  the 
march  of  hunger,  Avhich  we  well  knew,  by  some  bitter  experiences, 
would,  after  a  few  hours,  rapidly  gain  upon  us. 

After  the  light  breakfast  we  knelt  down  in  the  snow  and  said 
our  })rayers,  and  then  hurried  off.  My  gallant  dogs  responded 
to  my  call  upon  them  so  nobly  that  ere  that  short  wintry  day  in 
December  had  fled  away,  and  the  lake  was  shrouded  in  dai'kness, 
the  flying  sparks  from  the  tops  of  the  little  cabins  of  the  friendly 
Indians  told  us  we  had  conquered  in  the  race,  although  not  with- 
out some  narrow  escaj)es  and  scnrs. 

While  crossing  a  long  traverse  of  at  least  twenty-live  miles, 
my  largest  dog.  Jack,  went  through  a  crack  in  the  ice  up  to 
his  collar.  Those  ice  cracks  are  dangerous  things.  The  ice, 
which  may  bo  several  feet  thick,  often  bursts  open  with  a  loud 
report,  making  a  li'^suro  which  may  bo  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  foot  w-ide.  Up  this  iissurc  the  water  ruslies  until  it  is 
level  with  the  top.  Of  course,  as  the  cold  is  so  intense,  it  soon 
freezes  over,  but  it  is  very  dangerous  for  travellers  to  come  along 
soon  after  the  iissure  has  been  made.  I  have  seen  the  guide 
get  in  more  than  once,  and  have  had  sonio  very  narrow  escapes 
myself.  On  this  occasion  I  was  riding  on  tho  sled ;  the  two 
foremost  dogs  of  th(>  train  got  across  the  thinly  fi-ozen  ic(»  all 
right,  but  Jack,  who  was  third,  broke  though  into  tho  cold 
water  below.  Tho  head  d  !gs  kept  pulling  ahead,  and  tlio  sled 
(U)g  did  his  work  admirably,  and  so  wo  saved  the  noble  St. 
Bernard  from  drowning,  and  soon  got  him  out.  The  cold  was  so 
intense  that  in  a  few  minutes  his  glossy  bhick  cuat  was  covered 
with  a,  coat  of  icy  mail.  Jfe  seemed  to  know  the  danger  he  was 
in;  and  so,  the  instant  I  got  the  sled  across  tho  ice  crack, 
he  started  oil' direct  for  the  distant  forest  at  such  a  rnto  that  h« 
seemed  to  drag  tho  other  dogs  as  well  as  myself  most  of  tho  time. 
We  wei'o  alKmt  twelve  miles  from  tlie  shore,  out  in  a  little  moro 
thiin  an  liour  the  Innd  was  reached,  and  as  there  was  abmidanco 
of  dry  wood  here,  a  good  (ire  was  soon  kindled,  l)efore  whicli,  on 
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a  buffalo  skin,  I  placet!  my  ice-covered  companion.  He  turned 
himself  around  when  necessary,  and,  ero  the  other  sled  arrived, 
Jack  was  himself  again.  As  two  of  the  Indians  behind  us  had 
fjillen  into  this  same  fissure,  we  were  delayed  for  some  time  in 
getting  them  dry  again. 

We  boiled  our  kettle  and  had  some  more  tea,  and  then  on  we 
huri'ied.  I  met  with  a,  very  warm  welcome  from  the  people. 
The  greater  part  of  them  were  Indians  I  had  met  in  other  years. 
Many  were  from  Norway  House.  To  this  place  they  had  come, 
attracted  by  the  stories  of  its  valuable  fisheries  and  productive 
soil.  So  rapidly  had  the  Mission  at  Norway  House  increased  t!  .t 
fish  and  game  were  beginning  to  fail.  Hence  a  la]ge  number 
emigrated  to  this  and  other  places. 

To  this  place  they  had  come  late  in  the  summer,  and  so  the 
little  houses  they  had  built  were  small  and  cold.  Then,  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  fisheries  had  not  ])r()ved  to  be  what  they  had 
been  rei)resented.  They  crowded  round  me  as  I  drove  into  their 
village,  and  told  me  of  their  "  hungerings  oft,"  and  other  hard 
ships.  As  SOUK*  sleds  were  ready  to  start  for  Manitol)a,  I 
hurried  into  one  of  thc!  little  homes  to  i)eucil  a  note  to  my 
Chainnan,  the  Ivov.  George  V^nuig,  Itut  found  it  to  be  almost 
an  impossibility,  as  the  four  fingers  of  my  liglit  h;iiMl  were 
frozen.  Those,  and  a  frozen  nose,  reminded  me  for  several  days 
of  that  sixty  miles'  run  on  short  i-iitious. 

I  found,  in  addition  to  the  Christian  Indians,  (]uite  .1  munber 
of  others  who  had  been  attracted  to  this  j)lace.  I  spent  eight 
(lays  among  them.  They  had  about  a  dozen  little  houses,  in 
addition  to  a  large  nun)ber  of  wigwams.  For  their  supplies 
they  were  depending  on  th(>ir  rabbit  snares,  and  their  nets  for 
fish,  which  were  obtained  in  but  Hmited  iiuantitics.  As  my  food 
luid  be(Mi  stolon  from  me  by  the  (k)i(s,  1  iia«l  notliing  but  what 
they  gave  mo  ;  but  of  their  best  they  supplied  mo  most  cheerfully, 
aiid   so    I    breakfasted,  dined,  and  supped  on  ral)I)it  oi'  fisli,  and 
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I   prciicliod,  as  was  my  custoiii,  lliroe  times  a  day,  and    kept 


sciiuoi   ln^Lween   the  .service; 


I    urganiH'd    a   class  or   .Micietv  of 


thirty-five  mend)ors,  ten  of  whom  for  the  lirst  time  now  decided 
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for  Christ,  and  resolved  henceforth  to  be  His  loyal  followers.  It 
was  a  great  joy  to  be  gathering  in  these  decided  ones,  as  the  result 
of  the  seed  sown  tfinidst  the  tliscouragements  of  earlier  years.  I 
was  very  fortunate  in  securing  a  good  leader,  or  spiritual  overseer, 
for  this  little  flock  in  the  wilderness.  Benjamin  Cameron  was 
his  name.  He  liiul  had  a  strange  career.  ICe  hud  been  a 
cannibal  in  his  day,  but  Divine  Grace  had  gone  down  into  the 
depths  of  sin  into  which  he  had  sunk,  and  had  lifted  him  out, 
and  ])ut  Ids  feet  upon  the  Rock,  and  idled  his  lips  with  singing, 
and  his  heart  with  praise.  He  was  emphatically  "  a  good  man, 
and  fidl  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  hours  [  spent  with  the  children  were  very  pleasant  and 
prolitable.  I  was  pleast-d  to  hear  (lie  elder  children  read  so  well, 
jind  was  especially  delighted  with  their  knowledge  of  the  Catechism 
in  both  Cree  and  English.  I  distributed  a  fvesh  supply  of  kioks 
which  I  had  brought  them,  and  also  gave  to  the  nee<ly  ones 
some  warm,  comfortable  garments  sent  by  loving  friends  from 
Montreal . 

If  the  dear  friends,  into  whose  liearts  the  good  desire  to  send 
these  very  comfortable  garments  had  been  put,  could  only  have 
seen  how  much  misery  was  relieved,  and  happiness  conferred, 
they  would  have  felt  amply  rewarded  for  their  gifts. 

In  connection  with  one  of  the  Sunday  services  I  administereil  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Suppor.  We  had  a  most  solemn  and 
impressive  yet  delightful  time.  The  Loving  Saviour  seemed  very 
near,  and  fresh  vows  and  covenants  w«M'e  entered  into  by  all,  that 
to  Him  they  voidd  lie  true. 

T  spent  (  "istmas  among  thoin,  and  as  one  of  them  hail 
succeeded  in  getting  some  minks  in  his  traps,  and  for  the  skins 
had  obtained  from  some  passing  '■  free-traders "  some  i\o\\v  and 
plums,  they  got  up  in  honour  of  my  visit  a  phim-pudding.  It 
haunts  me  yet.  and  so  \  will  not  here  ilescribe  it. 

As  l)oautiful  weather  favoui'ed  us  on  our  i-elurn,  we  took  the 
slraifilit  route  hoiiie,  and  ari'iv(»(|  (licit'  in  two  days,  r(\ioi('ing  that 
the  tri|),  as  rcgardt'd  it.s  .^pii-ituid  a>[M'c(,s,  lintl  Imou  a  great 
success. 

One  day  an    Indian   «ame  into  my  house  and  threw  down  a 
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line  hiiuiuh  (if  vi^iisuu  upon  tlie  tabic.  As  we  were  poorly  oU* 
for  food,  I  wiiK  veiy  iiiucli  pleased,  and  said  to  liiiu,  "  What  shall 
I  give  you  for  tliis  meat  1  " 

"  Nothinjj;,"  Ik*  i'(([»lied;  "  it  belongs  to  you." 

"  You  must  Iio  iiUHtak  Ml,"  1  said.  "  I  never  had  any  dealings 
with  you." 

'•But  I  hud  with  you,*'  he  answered.  "And  so  this  meat  is 
yours." 

Beiufj  unaccpLiiMtefl  with  the  man,  J  asked  him  to  tell  me  who 
he  Wiis,  and  how  lie  nia.de  it  out  that  this  mei.,t  belonged  to  me. 

Said  he,  '*  Did  you  not  go  to  Nelson  River  with  dogs  and 
Indians  about  two  uioons  atri)  i*  " 

"  Yes,"  I   replied,   "  I  did. 

"Well,  I  wan  out  hunting  deer,  but  I  did  not  have  much  luck. 
The  snow  was  d''(*p,  th<*  deer  were  very  shy,  and  I  had  no  success. 
One  day,  wIkmi  very  hungry,  for  I  hail  only  tak'.^n  a  little  dried 
rabbit  meat  with  trie  from  my  wigwam,  I  came  across  your  trail^ 
and  r  found  where  yoin-  Indians  had  ma<le  a  cache,  that  is,  a  big 
bundle  of  pro\  isions  aiid  other  things  had  been  tied  up  in  a 
blanket,  aiul  tluMi  a  small  tree  had  been  bent  down  by  your  men, 
and  the  bundle  fast(Mied  on  the  top,  and  let  spring  up  again  to 
keep  it  from  tin*  wolves.  T  saw  your  bundle  hanging  there,  and 
as  I  was  \eiy  hungry  I  thought,  '  Now  if  the  kind-hearted 
Missionary  only  knew  the  poor  Indian  hunter  was  here  looking 
at  his  bundle  of  food,  he  would  say,  "  1  [elp  yourself ;  "  '  and  that  was 
what  1  did.  I  bent  down  the  tree,  and  found  the  large  piece  of 
penurdcan.  I  tut  oil'  ii  piece  big  enough  to  make  me  a  good 
dinnei'.  then  I  tied  up  the  bunille  again,  and  let  it  swing  up  a« 
yoii  liad  it.  And  now  1  have  brought  you  this  venison  in  place 
of  wjiat  I  took." 

J  was  pleased  with  his  honesty,  and  had  in  the  incident  another 
o.xampio  of  till'  Indian  (piickness  to  read  much  where  the  white 
imin  sees  nolhing. 

The  reason  w  liy  we  had  made  the  C(tcfi<'  which  the  Indian  had 
disco\ered  was,  that  we  had  taken  a  large  ipiantity  of  peuuiiican 
for  our  f(Mtd,as  the  people  we  w.ere going  to  see  were  poor,  and  we 
did  nut  wIkIi  tu  Lhj  a  hiii'deu  tu  Lheiu;  but  wu  had  been  caught  in 
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ii  terrible  storm,  and  as  the  snow  was  veiy  deep,  making  the 
travelHng  heavy,  we  were  obliged  to  lighten  our  loads  as  soon  as 
possible.  So  we  left  a  portion,  as  the  Indian  has  described,  on 
the  way. 

When  we  returned  to  the  cm-lie,  and  my  Juen  pulled  it  down 
and  opened  the  bundle,  one  of  them  (piickly  cried  out,  "  Somebody 
has  })een  at  our  cache." 

"Nonsense,"  I  replied ;  "nobody  woi. id  disturb  it.  And  then 
there  were  no  tracks  around  when  we  reached  here  to-night." 

Looking  at  the  largest  piece  of  pemmican,  the  Indians  said, 
"  Missionary,  somebody  has  taken  down  oiu'  bundle  and  cut  oil' 
a  piece  just  here.  That  there  are  no  ti-acks,  is  because  there 
have  been  so  many  snow-stoniis  lately.  All  tracks  made  a  few 
da^  a  ago  are  covered  up." 

As  I  knew  they  were  so  uuich  (piicker  along  these  lines  of 
education  than  white  men,  I  did  not  argue  any  more  with  them. 
The  coming  of  the  old  hunter  with  the  venison  was  the  proof 
of  the  cleverness  of  my  men,  and  also  a  very  honourable  act  on 
his  part.  I  kept  the  old  man  to  dinner,  and  among  othei'  things 
I  asked  him  how  lie  knew  it  was  the  Missionary's  party  that 
passed  that  way.  He  (piickly  replied,  "  By  your  tracks  in  the 
snow.  Indians'  toes  turn  in  when  they  walk,  white  men's  toes 
turn  out." 
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CIIAPTKll  XV. 

AX  INDIAN  LOVKFKAST— MANY  Wl'lNKSHKH  S\VI',I/I'  KON  is  of  Zlox  Till; 
Loun'S  vSUPI'ER— MEMOIR  dl"  \V  1 1, 1, 1  AM  MKMOIAS,  THK  nKVOTKD 
CIllUSTIAN. 

/~VU1I  Lovet't'iists  iiiid  sacniiiUMitiil  Ht'i'viot'M  wcru  iilwtiys  well 
J  attended,  if  it  wo  witliiu  tlid  rati^"'  <»f  pu-isibility  for  the 
Indians  to  be  present.  To  eoiiin  in  on  S.ituiday  from  their 
(Ustant  hnnting  grounds  sixty  iiiiNw  away,  thiit  tliey  might  enjoy 
the  .services  of  the  Lord's  liouso  on  IIIh  own  day,  was  no  unusual 
thing.  Then  on  jNlonday  morning  wn  havo  soon  them  again 
strap  on  their  snowshoes,  and  with  glad  hoiil'ts  and  renewed  zeal 
start  oft"  to  return  to  their  U>n('ly  huuting  camps  in  the  distant 
forests. 

They  are  able  to  oxj  ross  tlutniHolvos  cloarly,  and  often  quite 
elocpiently.  When  tl/eir  Jioarts  \\vi\  ftdl  of  the  lovo  of  God,  and 
they  are  rejoicing  in  the  blessed  asisuraiico  of  the  Divine  favour, 
they  are  willing  tn  speak  alKUit  it. 

"  Wliiit  they  liiivf  U'M  luiil  wrii 
Witlii'olilld.'iicti  llicy  Icll." 

Here  are  some  of  their  testimonios,  Tlioso  are  the  living  words 
of  men  and  women  who  wore  onco  iJio  slaves  of  a  dobiising 
]>aganism.  But  on  their  hoar'.s  tli(i  b|of<Nod  Spii-it  shone,  and  to 
His  pleiding  voice  they  responded,  iind  now,  hiippy  in  the  con- 
Kciou.suess  that  they  are  the  children  of  (lo(l.  they  love  to  talk 
about  what  wondei'ful  ihings  hnvo  boin  dnni^  for  lliem  and 
wrought  in  them.     Tinuahy  Tioar  said  ; 

"It  i.s  such  a  jc)y  to  mo,  Hint    I   can   loll  you  of  great  things 
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done  for  me.  Great  is  the  joy  I  liave  in  my  heart  to-day.  I 
rest  in  the  consciousness  thai  IFe  is  my  own  reconciled  Hejivenly 
Father,  and  so  I  fe^l  it  <jnod  to  be  liere  in  tlio  Lord's  liouse,  and 
with  those  that  love  Him.  The  good  Spirit  gives  me  to  see  how 
good  and  kind  my  Heavenly  Father  is ;  and  so  I  can  !?ay  that 
the  gi'eatcst  anxiety  of  my  heart  and  life  is  to  serve  God  better 
and  better  as  I  grow  older.  To  do  this  I  have  found  out  that  I 
must  have  Divine  help.  But  He  is  my  Helper  for  everything, 
and  so  I  need  not  fail.  So  I  am  encouraged  that  I  shall  love 
God  more  and  more,  and,  with  that,  I  want  to  love  His  cause 
and  people,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  become  His  people,  that 
they  may  soon  do  so,  more  and  more.  For  the  conversion  of  the 
unsaved,  let  us,  who  feel  that  Jesus  saves  us,  pray  more  earne.stly 
than  ever,  and  may  God  help  us  to  live  our  religion,  that  thi> 
heathen  around  us  may  see  in  our  lives  what  a  wonderful  thing 
it  is." 

Timothy's  burning    words   produced   a   dee[)   impression,    and 
some  one  began  to  sing  : 

"  Ayume-oo-we-nah,"' 

"The  praying  Spirit  tiivathc." 

Half  a  dozen  were  on  their  feet  when  the  verses  were  sung,  but 
Tjiomas  Walker  spoke  lirst.     ITe  said  : 

"  When  I  tirst  heard  the  Gospel  long  winters  ago,  as  brought 
to  us  by  Mr.  Evans,  1  was  soon  convinced  that  I  was  a  sinner 
and  needed  forgiveness.  I  found  T  could  not  of  myself  get  rid 
of  my  sins,  so  I  believed  in  Christ,  and  found  that  He  had  })ower 
to  forgive.  I  was  very  wretched  Ijefore  I  was  forgiven.  I  was 
•ifraid  I  should  be  lost  for  ever.  I  mourned  and  wept  before 
God  on  account  of  my  sins.  In  the  woods  alone,  I  cried  in  my 
troubles,  and  was  in  deep  distress.  But  T  heaid  of  the  lovi^  and 
power,  and  willingness  to  save,  of  this  Jesus  of  the  great  Book, 
and  so  I  exercised  a  living  faith  in  Him  ;  and  as  T  believed,  God's 
voice  was  heard,  saying,  '  ]My  son,  I  have  forgiven  your  sins  ;  T 
have  blotted  them  out.  Go  in  peace.'  T  am  sure  T  was  not 
mistaken  ;  1  felt  (died  with  peace  ami  joy.  1  fell  that  T,  Thomas 
Walker,  was  cleansed  from  mv  manv  sins,  and  clothed  with  the 
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garments  of  salvation.  That  was  a  blessed  day  when  the  Spirit 
of  God  shone  into  my  heart  nnd  drove  out  the  dai'kness.  Hince 
then,  my  way  in  Him  has  heen  like  the  sunlight  on  the  waters. 
The  more  waves,  the  more  sunshine.  I  am  happy  in  His  love 
to-day.     I  am  confident  that,  because  He  aids  me,  I  am  gi'owing 


in  grace. 


"  I  rejoice  at  being  spared  to  come  to  another  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  in  view  of  partaking  of  the  embleins  of 
the  dying,  loWng  Jesus,  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  feeding  on  Christ, 
the  true  Bread  of  Life." 

Earnest  yet  suppressed  words  of  praise  and  adoration  quietly 
dropped  from  many  lips  as  Thomas  ended.  Then  dear  old  Heniy 
Budd  succeeded  in  getting  a  hearing.  Henry  was  Mr.  Evans' 
marvellous  dog-driver  over  twenty-five  years  before  the  date  of 
this  blessed  lovefeast.  He  h<ad  hftd  many  wonderful  advcnitures 
and  some  narrow  escapes.  Once,  wlien  rimning  alioad  on  a^ 
treacherous  river,  where  in  places  the  current  was  very  rapid, 
and  consetpioutly  tlie  ice  was  tliin,  he  broke  througli  into  the 
current  underneath.  He  quickly  caught  hold  of  the  edge  of  tlie 
ice,  but  it  was  so  weak  it  would  not  hold  In'm  up.  Mis  only 
comrade  could  not  get  very  near  him  as  the  ice  \\as  so  bad,  and 
so  had  to  rim  about  a  mile  for  a  ro[)e.  When  ho  retui'ned,  so 
intense  was  the  cold  tliat  botli  of  Henry's  hands,  with  which  he 
had  been  holding  on  to  the  ice,  were  frozen.  He  was  utterly 
unable  to  close  them  on  the  rope,  fleorge  shouted  to  him  to 
open  his  mouth.  The  I'ope  was  then  thrown,  lasso-like,  so  skil- 
fully, that  the  poor  half-frozen  man  seized  it  in  his  teeth,  and  was 
thus  dragged  out,  and  rushed  oft'  to  the  nearest  Avigwam.  He 
was  literally  saved  by  the  "  skin  of  his  teeth." 

Thus  Hein-y  Budd  had,  like  many  others,  much  for\whieh  to 
praise  God.     He  spoke  on  this  occasion  as  follows  : 

"  I  rejoice  in  God  my  Saviour,  Who  has  done  such  wonderful 
things  for  me.  I  feel  veiy  happy.  I  am  His  child.  He  is  my 
reconciled  Father.     How  can  I  help  being  ha{)py  '/ 

"  When  1  first  began  to  get  my  poor  blind  eyes  opened,  and 
there  can)e  to  me  a  desire  to  seek  God,  and  to  obtain  salvation 
for  mv  soul,  I    was  troubled  on  account  of  mv  sins.     Mv  nianv 
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transgressions  rose  up  before  me  like  a  cloud.  I  was  ignorant, 
;ind  so  my  mind  was  full  of  donbts  and  foiirs.  Yet  with  all  my 
doubts  there  >  the  anxiouH  (\>sire  to  lu'  saved,  liut  the  victory 
came  at  last.  was  enabled  to  hear  enough  about  the  Almiglity 
Fric  id,  and  so,  as  I  had  confidence  in  His  power  and  love,  and 
believed  in  Him,  I  was  at  last  enabled  to  rejoice  in  the  know- 
ledge of  sins  forgiven  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  ( 'hrist. 
From  those  sad  doubts  and  fears  1  am  now  happily  delivered. 
I  feel  I  love  God,  and  tiiao  «.  i  i  loves  iie.  I  am  growing  in 
grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  God  my  Saviour.  My  hopes  are 
brightening  all  the  time.  I  am  getting  old,  but  not  unhappy, 
for  I  am  cheered  with  the  blessed  assurance  of  one  day  meeting, 
:'n  my  Father's  house  in  heave  i  with  n)any  who  are  safely  thei'o, 
;  nd  many  more  who,  like  me,  will  soon  enter  in.  That  this  may 
be  a  blessed  certainty,  I  desire  to  be  faithful  unto  the  end,  that 
no  man  take  my  crown." 

When  Henry  sat  down,  befoie  another  one  could  be  lieard,  the 
large  congregation  were  singing  : — 

"  Pe  teh-na-nipi^-me  cha-te  j-ak 
Ke  che  no-ko-iro-yak,"  etc. 

"  O  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing 
5Iy  great  Kcdeemcr's  praise." 

The  next  to  get  the  floor  was  .  -v*  uL  the  sweetest,  purest  Chris- 
tians it  was  ever  my  lot  to  becoru  acquainted  with  in  any  land. 
His  name  was  William  Mem'  tas.  He  was  a  very  happy 
Christian.  As  he  was  a  Local  Preacher  and  a  Class  Leader,  I  was 
much  in  his  society,  and  I  can  say,  as  many  others  have  said, 
that  William  since  the  day  of  his  conversion  was  never  heard  to 
litter  an  unkind  word  about  an}'  one,  or  do  anything  tiiat  could 
give  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  Jesus  an  op})ortunity  to  scoH'  at  his 
profession  of  loving  the  Lord  witii  all  his  heart.  He  was  never 
a  very  strong  man  physically  \\hile  we  knew  him,  and  so  wa« 
unable  to  go  on  the  long  tripping  or  hunting  expeditions  with  his 
more  vigorcnis  comrades.  Ho  sufi  led  »nuch  fiom  inward  pain, 
but  was  ever  bright  ami  hopeful.  When  he  stood  up  to  add  his 
testimony,  the  sick.   ])allid  face  caused   .'.   wave  of  syni]>atby  to 
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pass  over  the  audience,  but  Iuh  oheory  words  quickly  lifted  the 
cloud,  and  we  seemed  U)  look  tlu'ou^di  the  o[)en  door  into  tlie 
celestial  city,  into  which  he  was  ho  hoou  to  enter.  His  obituary, 
which  I  wrote  at  the  time  of  \m  death,  is  added  at  the  dose  of 
this  chapter.     He  said  : — 

"  For  many  years  I  have  now  Ihhmi  wiilking  in  this  way,  and 
proving  this  great  salvation,  It  is  a  blessed  way,  and  it  is 
getting  more  delightful  all  the  time.  Kv(>ry  diiy  on  it  is  a  day's 
walk  nearer  Jesus.  It  is  not  lik<>  tlie  trails  in  our  country, 
sometimes  rocks,  and  llien  more  often  iimskegH  and  quaking  lx)gs; 
but  it  is  the  solid  rock  all  the  time,  and  on  it  we  may  always  be 
sure  of  our  footing,  and  it  leatls  \\h  \ip  to  llitn  Who  is  the  Rock  of 
Ages.  I  am  not  now  a  stiong  man,  as  you  know  1  once  was. 
This  poor  weak  body  is  like  the  old  wigwam.  It  is  breaking  up. 
As  each  storm  tears  fresh  reuts  in  the  old  wigwam,  so  each 
attack  of  disease  seems  to  tear  me,  and  bring  me  nearer  the  time 
when  what  is  imraortal  of  me  shall  slip  away  from  the  worn  body 
into  the  ev'^ri  ist.ng  brightneHs  of  that  laud  where  the  happy 
people  m-vrr  ■^ay,  *I  ani  sick.'  I  am  very  glad  and  happy  in  tlie 
service  of  this  lesus,  and  will  Herv<*  Jliin  as  long  as  He  lends  me 
health.  But  I  do  want  to  go  lumie.  I  cannot  do  much  more 
here.  Our  Missionary,  Mr.  Young,  said  to  me,  'William,  don't 
talk  so  much  al)out  leaving  us.  How  cati  we  spare  you?'  1 
thank  him  for  his  love  and  fiiendship,  but  there  is  another 
Friend  I  am  getting  such  a  longing  in  my  heart  to  see,  and  that 
is  Jesus,  my  Saviour,  my  l{ed(«eiuer.  I  am  ])raying  for  patience, 
but  by-and-by  I  shall  l)e  with  lliin,  with  Ilini  for  evermore. 
There  I  shall  have  no  pain,  antl  I  will  praise  my  Jesus  for  ever- 
more. So,  while  waiting,  I  ask  (iod  to  be  with  me  here,  and  to 
let  me  serve  Him  in  som(>  way  ev(>ry  day." 

With  suppressed  emotion,  for  many  eyes  w<'re  full  of  tears,  the 
people  sang — 

"  Tajiwa  viicj'ix^  ontaMlunviik, 
iMpoinik  iiynlicliiK,"  iMc. 

"  'I'licro  is  a  Inail  nf  |iiire  dt'lifrlit, 
Wlii'vc  siiiiiU  inimiirdil  n-ifTii." 

\\'iIUam  was  a   sweet  siiigei",  itial   joitied   lieavtilv  \\\i\\   the  rest 
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in  singing  several  verses  of  that  grand  old  hymn.  We  had  a 
presentiment  that  the  end  was  not  far  off,  but  wo  little  thought, 
as  we  looked  into  his  ra<liant  f.tce,  and  heard  his  dear  sciiptural 
testimony,  and  his  longing  i  'ost  and  heaven,  that  this  was 
to  Ije  the  last  Lovefeast  i  ir  dear  brother  was  to  be  with 

us.     Ere    another   simil.  vas  Jield,    William   Memotas 

liad  gone  sweeping  throuj.  .  washed  in  the  blood  of  the 

Lamb. 

James  (."ochrane,  a  Class  Leader,  siiid, — 

"  I  have  great  reason  to  bless  (lod  for  the  [)rivileges  and  mercies 
I  have  had  from  Ilim.  I  am  so  glad  to  be  with  you  to-day  in 
His  house.  I  try  to  aiTange  all  my  huntings  and  journeys  so  as 
to  be  present  at  all  of  these  lovofeasts  and  sacraments.  Since 
I  decided,  many  years  ago,  to  give  iip  paganism  and  become  a, 
Christian,  I  have  never  missed  one  of  these  meetings,  though 
sometimes  T  have  had  to  take  several  days  and  travel  hundreds 
of  miles  to  get  here.  I  only  had  to  travel  sixty  miles  on  my 
snow-shoes  to  be  here  to-day.  It  has  paid  me  well  to  come.  I 
i-ejoice  that  God  has  enabled  me  to  be  faithful  all  these  years 
since  I  started  in  His  service.  When  1  lirst  began,  1  had  a  great 
many  doubts  and  fears.  The  way  seemed  very  long  ahead  of  me. 
I  felt  so  weak  and  so  prone  to  sin.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
such  a  weak,  unwoi'thy  creature  as  I  could  stand  true  and  faith- 
ful ;  but  trusting  in  God,  and  constantly  endea-vouring  to  exercise 
a  living  faith  in  Christ,  I  have  been  kept  to  this  day,  and  I  can 
say  I  realise  a  daily  growth  in  grace.  I  ask  God  to  give  me  His 
Holy  Spirit  to  help  me  to  follow  (.'hrist's  example  and  to  keep  all 
of  God's  commandments.     May  I,  too,  prove  faithful." 

jNlary  Cook,  a  very  old  woman,  Avho  has  had  to  endure  persecu- 
tion for  Christ's  sake,  spoke  next.     She  said  : 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  once  more.  I  liave  many  pagan 
relatives  who  have  no  feeling  of  friendship  towards  me,  because  I 
am  a  follower  of  Jesus.  But  He  is  my  Friend,  so  it  is  all  right. 
I  have  been  very  sick,  and  thought  that  God  was  going  to  take 
me  home  to  heaven.  That  thought  made  mo  very  happy  in  my 
sickness.  My  poor  little  room  often  seemed  lij;ht  witli  the 
presence  of  my  Lord.     I  love  to  dwell  with  God's  people.     It  is 
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my  chief  joy.  I  refused  to  go  and  live  with  my  relatives  in  the 
woods,  even  though  I  should  be  better  off,  because  I  love  the 
house  of  God,  and  because  I  so  love  to  worship  with  God's 
people." 

Mary  Oig  said : 

"  Very  happy  do  I  feel  in  my  heart  to-day.  My  heart  is  filled 
with  His  love.  I  know  I  love  Him  .and  His  people ;  and  His 
service  is  to  me  a  great  delight.  Once,  like  many  others,  I  was 
in  the  great  darkness,  wandering  in  sin ;  but  God  sought  me  by 
His  Holy  Spirit,  and  convinced  me  of  my  lost  condition,  and 
showed  mo  Himself  as  my  only  Hope,  and  enabled  me  to  rejoice 
in  His  pardoning  mercy  through  faith  in  the  Atonement.  May 
God  keep  me  faithful,  that  with  you  I  may  join  around  the 
Throne  above." 

Thomas  Mamanowatum,  generally  known  as  "  Big  Tom,"  on 
account  of  his  almost  gigantic  size,  was  the  next  to  speak.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  of  men.  I  have  used  him  to  help  me  a  good  deal, 
and  have  ever  found  him  one  of  the  worthiest  and  truest  assistants. 
His  people  all  love  and  trust  him.  He  is  perhaps  the  most 
influential  Indian  in  the  village.     Tom  said : 

*'  I,  too,  desire  to  express  my  gi-atitude  to  God  for  His  great 
blessings  and  mercies  to  me.  I  am  like  David,  who  said,  '  Come, 
all  ye  who  fear  the  Lord,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  lie  hath  done 
for  my  soul.'  He  has  taken  me  out  of  the  pit  of  sin,  and  set  me 
on  the  rock.  80  I  rejoice,  for  I  have  felt  and  tasted  of  His  love. 
When  I  think  of  what  He  hns  done  for  me,  and  then  think  of 
what  I  have  been,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  worthy  even  to  stand  up 
in  such  a  place  as  this.  But  He  is  worthy,  and  so  I  must  praise 
Him.  I  have  a  comfortable  assurance  that  He,  my  good  Father, 
is  contented  with  me.  But  it  is  only  because  the  grace  of  God  is 
sutticient  to  keep  me.  I  am  growing  in  grace,  and  I  desire  more 
than  ever  to  glorify  God  in  all  I  think,  or  speak,  or  do.  I  have 
been  helping  our  Missionnry  at  Beren's  F'ver  in  the  good  work 
among  the  people  there.  I  often  felt  ha|)py  while  endeavouring 
to  point  my  hcatlicn  brethren  to  Jesus  Ghrist,  Who  takes  jiway 
the  sins  of  the  world.  My  first  consecration  was  of  myself,  when 
converted  to  Christ.     My  second  was  of  my  family  to  llim.     My 
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third  is  of  my  class.  I  am  often  very  happy  while  trying  to  lead 
them  on  in  the  way  to  heaven.  To-day  I  renew  my  vows  of 
consecration.  I  offer  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  for  He  is  my 
God  and  my  portion  for  ever.  As  He  is  the  Source  of  Love  and 
Light  and  Safety,  I  want  to  be  continually  drawing  nearer  to 
Him." 

Very  appropriate  was  the  hymn  which  was  next  sung, — 

"  Kc-sc-wooj-ne-mari-toom 
Ke-nah-te-tin,"  etc., 

"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee." 

After  three  verses  of  this  beautiful  hymn  were  sung,  we  had  a 
large  number  of  short  testimonies.  Some  of  the  people  l)eautifully 
expressed  themselves  by  quoting  passages  from  their  Indian 
Bibles,  For  example,  one  said :  "  The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  my 
portion."  Another  :  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  ;  I  shall  not 
want."  Another :  "  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  Go<l,  and  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  wo  shall  be  :  but  we  know  that,  when 
He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see  Him  as 
He  is." 

Thus  delightfully  passed  away  two  hours.  Perhaps  fifty  or 
sixty  gave  their  testimonies,  or  quoted  passages  of  Scripture. 
The  speaking  was  \jp  to  the  average  of  a  similar  gathering  among 
white  people,  as  these  examples  wo  have  given  would  indicate. 
They  were  faithfully  trfi!i,>1att'd  l)y  two  of  our  be.st  interpreters, 
and  then  compared.  And  yet  many  of  the  beautiful  Indian 
images  are  lost  in  the  translation  into  English. 

The  best  of  all  has  also  to  bo  left  out.  The  Divine  power,  the 
holy  emotions,  the  shining  faces,  the  atmosphere  of  heaven, 
cannot  be  put  down  on  paper.  Many  of  my  readers  know  what 
I  mean  as  thus  I  write,  for  they  have  been  in  those  hiillowed 
gatherings  where  "  they  that  feared  the  Lord  .spake  often  one  to 
another." 

Then  followed  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  SupjuM*.  To  tho 
Christian  Indians  this  service  is,  as  it  ever  should  Im',  the  nioht 
solemn  and  impi-essivo  in  tho  Church.  Otir  custom  was  to  hold 
four   Communion   services   during   tho   your.      In   riddition,"  wo 
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sometimes  gave  a  dying  devoted  member  this  sacrament,  if  so 
desired.  Here  there  were  a  few  other  very  important  occasions, 
when  we  celebrated  in  tliis  way  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  As, 
for  example,  when  several  scores  of  our  people  were  going  off  on 
a  dangerous  trip  in  a  plague-infected  district  with  but  very  poor 
prospects  of  all  returning  home  again. 

William  Memotas. 

William  Memotas  was  converted  from  the  darkness  of  paganism 
to  the  light  of  the  Gospel  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  glad 
tidings  of  sah^ation  among  the  Cree  Indians  by  that  most  useful 
and  godly  man,  the  Rev.  James  Evans.  William's  conversion 
was  so  clear  and  positive  that  he  never  had  any  doubts  about  it. 
His  progress  in  the  Divine  life  was  marked  and  intelligent,  and 
soon  he  became  a  useful  and  acceptable  worker  in  the  C'hurch. 
He  was  a  Class  Leader  and  Local  Preacher  of  great  power  and 
accei)tability. 

He  was  pre-eminently  a  happy  Christian.  His  face  seemed  full 
of  sunshine.  There  was  a  genial  sweetness  about  him  that 
caused  his  very  presence  to  act  as  a  charm.  His  coming  into 
our  Mission  home  was  like  the  !-•  '^ine,  in  which  even  our  little 
ones  basked  with  great  deliglit.  was  an  every-day  Chi'istian. 

Although  I  was  often  in  his  company,  and  was  thrown  in  contact 
with  him  on  some  occasions  calculated  to  severely  test  him,  yet 
I  never  heard  from  him  an  improper  word,  or  heard  of  his  having 
in  any  way  gone  cor)\.rary  to  his  Christian  profession  during  the 
thirty  years  that  lie  had  professed  to  be  a  follower  of  the  Lord 
J  esus. 

His  greatest  aim  in  life  seemed  to  be  to  get  to  heaven  ;  and 
next  to  that  he  strove  to  induce  others  to  follow  in  the  same 
course. 

When  some  of  the  Indians  were  getting  excited  about  tlieir 
lands,  and  the  treaties  which  were  soon  to  be  uiade  with  the 
Clovernment,  William,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  said  :  "I  care  for 
none  of  these  things;  (liey  will  all  come  right.  ]\ly  only  desire 
is  to  love  Jesus  more  and  more,  so  as  to  see  Jlim  by-and-by." 

He  was  M  useful  Christian.     Possessing  a  good  knowledge  of 
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the  roots  aijd  herbs  of  his  nsitive  forests,  and  also  having  had 
some  instruction  given  him  in  reference  to  some  of  the  simpler 
medicines  of  the  whites,  he  was  often  styled  our  "  village  doctor." 
Although  seldom  remunerated  for  his  services,  he  was  always 
ready  to  listen  to  the  calls  of  the  afflicted,  and,  with  Heaven's 
blessing,  was  instrumental  in  accomplishing  some  marvellous 
cures.  He  believed  in  using  .a  good  deal  of  prayer  with  his 
medicines.  His  skill  in  dressing  and  curing  gun-shot  wounds 
could  not  1)0  excelled. 

Yet,  wliile  doing  all  ho  could  to  cure  others,  his  own  health 
was  very  poor  for  several  years.  He  suffered  frequently  from 
violent  headaches  that  caused  intense  pain.  Yet  lie  was  never 
heard  to  murmur  or  complain,  but  would  say  to  us,  when  we 
tried  to  sympathise  with  him,  "  Never  mind,  by-and-by  I  shall 
get  home,  and  when  I  see  Jesus  I  shall  have  no  more  pain." 
Al)out  nine  days  l)efore  his  departure  he  caught  a  severe  cold 
that  settled  upon  his  liuigs,  which  seemed  to  have  been  diseased 
for  a  long  time.  He  had  from  the  beginning  a  presentiment  that 
his  sickness  was  "  unto  death,"  and  never  did  a  weary  toiler 
welcome  his  bed  of  rest  with  greater  delight  than  did  William 
the  grave.  The  prospect  of  getting  to  heaven  seemed  so  fully  to 
absorb  his  thoughts  that  ho  appeared  dead  to  everything  earthly. 
In  life  he  had  been  a  most  loving  and  affectionate  husband  and 
father,  but  now,  with  a  sti'ong  belief  in  God's  promises  of  protec- 
tion and  care  over  the  widow  and  fatherless,  he  resigned  his  family 
into  the  Lord's  hands,  and  rhen  seemed  almost  to  i)anish  them 
from  his  thoughts. 

IJeing  very  poor  on  account  of  his  long-continued  ill  health, 
which  had  incapacitated  him  for  work,  he  had,  when  his  severe 
illneas  Ijegan,  nothing  to  eat  but  fish.  We  cheerfully  supplied 
him  with  what  things  our  limited  means  would  allow,  to  alleviate 
his  sonx)ws  an<l  poverty.  One  day,  when  my  beloved  Brother 
Semmens  and  1  had  visited  him,  wo  iiad  prayer  and  a  blessed 
talk  with  him.  As  wo  were  leaving  him,  after  giving  him  some 
tangible  evidences  of  our  love,  Brother  Semmens  said,  "  Now, 
Brother  William,  can  we  do  anything  else  for  you?  Do  you 
want  anything  muro  / "     The  poor  sick  man  turned  hi^  radii\nt 
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face  towards  us  and  said,  "  0  no,  I  want  nothing  now,  but  more 
of  Christ." 

lie  often  conversed  with  us  about  his  glorious  prospects  and 
the  joy  and  happiness  he  felt  as  the  pearly  gates  of  the  Golden 
City  seemed  to  be  opening  before  liim.  Here  ai-e  some  of  his 
dying  words  whispered  either  to  my  beloved  colleague  or  to 
myself.  Would  that  we  could  portray  the  scene,  or  describe  the 
happy,  shining  face  of  the  dying  man,  lying  there  on  a  bed  of 
blankets  and  rabbit  skins  in  his  little  dwelling  ! 

He  said,  "  While  my  body  is  getting  weaker,  my  faith  is 
getting  stronger,  and  I  am  very  happy  in  Jesus'  love.  Very 
glad  am  I  that  I  responded  to  Mr.  Evans'  invitations,  and  gave 
my  heart  to  Him  Who  has  saved  me  and  kept  me  so  happy  in 
His  love.  I  am  so  glad  I  was  permitted  to  do  some  little  work 
for  Jesus.  He  used  to  help  me  when  I  tried  to  talk  about  His 
love  and  recommend  Him  to  others.  I  used  to  get  very  happy 
in  my  own  soxd  when  thus  working  for  Him.  I  am  happier  now 
than  ever  before.     I  am  resting  in  His  love." 

Thus  would  the  happy  man  talk  on  as  long  as  his  strength 
permitted.  It  was  ever  a  blessing  to  visit  him.  It  wonderfully 
encouraged  and  strengthened  us  in  oiu*  work.  One  day,  as  we 
came  from  one  of  these  blessed  visits.  Brother  8emmens  burst  out 
in  almost  ecstatic  delight, 

"  O  may  I  triumph  so 
When  all  my  warfare's  past  !  " 

When  we  administered  to  him  the  emblems  of  the  broken  body 
and  spilt  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  he  was  much  affected,  and 
exclaimed,  "  My  precious  Saviour  !  I  shall  soon  see  Him.  '  That 
will  be  joy  Tov  evermore.' " 

Once,  when  conversing  with  him,  I  happened  to  say,  "  I  hope 
you  will  not  leave  us.  We  want  you  to  remain  with  us.  We 
need  you  to  help  us  to  preach.  We  need  you  in  the  Hunday 
School  and  in  the  Prayer  Meetings.  Your  sixty  class  nienibei's 
are  full  of  sorrow  at  your  sickness.  Tliey  think  tliey  cannot 
spare  yoii.  Do  not  bo  in  a  hurry  to  leave  us,  William.  Wo  want 
yoiu'  presence,  your  example,  yoiu*  prayers." 
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He  listened  patiently  while  I  talked,  and  then  he  looked  up  at 
me  so  ehidingly,  like  a  weary,  home-sick  child,  and  exclaimed,  in 
a  voice  that  showed  that  earth  had  lost  all  its  charms,  "  Why  do 
you  wish  to  detain  me  ?     You  know  I  want  to  go  home." 

Shortly  after,  his  heart's  desire  was  his;  in  actual  posses- 
sion. Triumphantly  he  went  home.  While  we  felt  that  our 
Mission  was  much  the  loser  by  his  departure,  we  knew  it  was 
better  for  him,  and  an  accession  to  heaven's  glorious  company  of 
one  who  was  worthy  to  mingle  with  the  whiie-robed  throng 
aix»und  the  throne  of  God. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  roots  and  grounds  us  in  this 
blessed  Gospel,  and  more  stimulates  us  to  labour  on  even  amidst 
hardships  and  sufferings,  than  the  consistent  lives  and  triumphant 
deaths  of  our  Indian  converts. 

Ignorant  as  many  of  them  are  of  the  non-essentials  of  our 
religion,  yet  possessing  by  the  Spirit's  influence  a  vivid  knowledge 
of  their  state  by  nature,  and  of  the  Saviour's  love  for  them,  they 
cling  to  Him  with  a  faith  so  strong  and  abiding,  that  the  blessed 
assurance  of  His  favour  abides  with  them  as  a  conscious  reality 
through  life;  and  when  the  end  draws  near,  sustained  by  His 
presence,  even  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  is  entered  with 
delight. 

The  Missions  among  the  Indians  of  Noiih  America  have  not 
been  failures.  The  thousands  converted  from  different  tribes, 
and  now  befoi-e  the  throne  of  God,  and  the  many  true  and  stead- 
fast ones  following  after,  tell  us  that  although  many  of  the 
toilers  among  them,  as  they  went  with  the  seed,  literally  went 
forth  weeping,  yet  the  harvest  has  been  an  abundant  one,  and 
has  more  than  compensated  for  the  tears  and  toils  of  the  sowers. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

VARIED  DUTIES— CHBISTIANITY  MUST  PRECEDE  CIVILISATION— ILLUS- 
TRATIONS— EXPERIMENTAL  FARMING— PLOUGHING  WITH  DOGS- 
ABUNDANCE  OP  FISH — VISITS  FROM  PAR-OFP  INDIANS— SOME  COME 
TO  DISTURB— MANY  SINCERE  INQUIRERS  AFTER  THE  TRUTH—"  WHERE 
IS  THE  MISSIONARY?" — BEREN'S  RIVER  MISSION  BEGUN— TIMOTHY 
BEAR— PERILS  ON  THE  ICE. 

YERY  diversified  were  our  duties  among  these  Indians.  Not 
only  were  there  those  that  in  all  places  are  associated  with 
ministerial  or  pastoral  work,  but  there  were  also  many  others, 
peculiar  to  this  kind  of  missionaiy  toil.  Following  closely  on 
the  acceptance  of  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  Gospel  came  the 
desire  for  temporal  progress  and  development.  Christianity  must 
ever  precede  a  real  and  genuine  civilisation.  To  reverse  this 
order  of  proceedings  has  always  resulted  in  humiliating  failui-e 
among  the  North  American  Indians. 

Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  one  of  the  early  Governors  of  Canada, 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  Indians.  He  zealously  endeavoured 
to  improve  them,  and  honestly  worked  for  their  advancement. 
He  gathered  together  a  large  numbe.r  of  them  at  one  of  their 
settlements,  and  held  a  great  council  with  them.  Oxen  'were 
killed,  and  flour  and  tea  and  tobacco  were  provided  in  large 
quantities.  The  Indians  feasted  and  smoked,  and  listened 
attentively  to  this  great  man  who  represented  the  Queen,  and 
who,  having  also  supplied  them  with  food  for  the  great  feast,  was 
worthy  of  all  attention. 

The  Governor  told  them  that  the  great  object  of  his  coming  to 
see  them,  and  thus  feasting  them,  was  to  show  his  kindness  to 
them.,  and  interest  in  their  welfare.     Then,  with  much  emphasis, 
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he  told  them  liow  the  game  Avas  disappearing,  and  the  fish  also 
Avould  soon  not  be  so  plentiful,  and,  unless  they  settled  down  and 
cultivated  the  soil,  they  would  suffer  from  hiinger,  and  perhaps 
starve  to  death.  He  got  them  to  promise  that  they  would  begin 
this  new  way  of  life.  As  they  were  feeling  very  comfortable 
while  feasting  on  his  bounties,  they  were  in  the  humour  of 
promising  everything  he  desired.  Very  much  delighted  at  their 
docility,  he  said  he  would  send  them  axes  to  clear  more  of  their 
land,  and  oxen  and  ploughs  to  prepare  it  for  seed  ;  and  when  all 
was  ready  he  would  send  them  seed  grain.  Great  were  their 
rejoicings  at  these  words,  and  with  stately  ceremony  the  council 
broke  up. 

In  a  few  days  along  came  the  ploughs,  oxen,  and  axes.  It  was 
in  the  pleasant  springtime,  but  instead  of  going  to  work  and 
ploughing  up  what  land  there  was  cleared  in  their  village,  .and 
beginning  with  their  axes  to  get  more  ready,  they  held  a  council 
among  themselves.  These  were  their  conclusions :  '*  These  axes 
are  bright  and  shine  like  glass.  If  we  use  them  to  cut  down 
trees,  they  will  lose  their  fine  appearance.  Let  us  keep  them  as 
ornaments.  These  oxen  now  are  fat  and  good.  If  we  fasten 
them  up  to  these  heavy  ploughs,  and  make  them  drag  them 
through  the  ground,  they  will  soon  get  poor  and  not  fit  fof  food. 
Let  us  make  a  great  feast."  So  they  killed  the  oxen,  and  invited 
all  of  the  surrounding  Indir  r,s  to  join  them,  and  as  long  as  a 
piece  of  meat  was  left  the  poc.:  >Aere  kept  boiling. 

Thus  ended,  just  as  many  other  efforts  of  the  kind  have  ended, 
this  effort  to  civilise  the  Indians  before  Christianising  them. 

We  found  that  almost  in  proportion  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Indian's  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  was  his  desire  to  improve  his 
temporal  circumstances.  Of  course  there  were  some  places  where 
the  Indians  could  not  cultivate  the  land.  We  were  four  hundred 
miles  north  of  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  great  western  part  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  where  perhaps  a  hundred  millions  of 
people  will  yet  find  happy  times.  From  these  wondrously  fertile 
regions  my  Nelson  River  Indians  were  at  least  six  hundred  miles 
north.  As  hunters  and  fishermen  these  men,  and  those  at  Oxford 
Mission,  and  indeed  nearly  all  in  those  high  latitudes,  must  live. 
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But  where  there  was    land  to  cultivate  the  Indians  had   their 


gardens  and  little  fields. 


get  them  in 


I  carried  out  with  me  four  potatoes.  I  did  not 
tlie  ground  imtil  the  Oth  of  August.  Yet  in  tlie  short  season 
left  I  succeeded  in  raising  a  few  little  ones.  These  1  carefully 
packed  in  cotton  wool  and  kept  safe  from  the  frost.  The  next 
year  I  got  from  them  a  pailfid.  The  yield  the  third  year  was  six 
bushels,  and  the  fourth  year  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels  ; 
and  befoi'e  I  left  the  Indians  were  raising  thousands  of  bushels 
from  those  four  potatoes.  They  had  had  some  before,  but  tliere 
had  been  some  neglect,  and  they  had  run  out. 

One  summer  I  carried  out,  in  a  little  open  boat  from  Red 
River,  a  good  Scotch  iron  beam  plough.  The  next  winter,  when 
I  came  in  to  the  District  Meeting,  I  bought  a  bag  of  wheat 
containing  two  bushels  and  a  half ;  and  I  got  also  thirty-two 
iron  harrow  teeth.  I  dragged  these  things,  with  many  others, 
including  quite  an  assortment  of  garden  seeds,  on  my  dog-trains, 
all  the  way  to  Norway  House.  I  harnessed  eight  dogs  to  my 
plough,  and  ploughed  up  my  little  fields ;  and,  after  making  a 
harrow,  I  harrowed  in  my  wheat  with  the  dogs;  The  first  year 
I  had  thirty  bushels  of  beautiful  wheat.  This  I  cut  with  a 
sickle,  and  then  thrashed  it  with  a  flail.  Mrs.  Young  sewed 
several  sheets  together,  and  one  day,  when  there  was  a  steady, 
gentle  breeze  blowing,  we  winnowed  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  in 
the  wind.  There  were  no  mills  within  hundreds  of  miles  of  us  ; 
so  we  merely  cracked  the  wheat  in  a  hiind  coffee-mill,  and  used 
some  of  it  for  porridge,  and  gave  the  rest  to  the  Indians,  who 
made  use  of  it  in  their  soups. 

Thus  - :/e  laboured  with  them  and  for  them,  and  were  more  and 
more  encouraged,  as  the  years  rolled  on,  at  seeing  how  resolved 
they  were  to  improve  their  temporal  circumstances,  which  at  the 
l)est  were  not  to  be  envied. 

The  principal  article  of  food  was  fish.  The  nets  were  in  the 
water  fi-om  the  time  the  ice  disajipeared  in  May  until  it  returned 
in  October ;  and  often  were  holes  cut  in  the  ice,  and  nets  placed 
under  it,  for  this  staple  article  of  food. 

The  great  fall  fisheries  were  times  of  activity  and  anxiety,  as 
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tho  winter's  supply  of  food  (l(»poiulo(l  vory  much  tipon  the  numbers 
caught.  So  steady  and  s(>voro  is  tho  frost  nt  Norway  House, 
and  at  all  the  Missions  noi'th  of  it,  that  the  fish  caught  in 
October  and  the  early  part  of  November,  keep  frozen  solid  until 
April.  The  principal  fish  is  tho  white  fish,  although  many  other 
varieties  abound. 

Each  Indian  family  ondoavoiu'od  to  secure  from  three  to  five 
thousand  fish,  each  fall,  for  tho  winter's  supply.  For  my  own 
family  use,  and  more  osppijiuUy  for  my  numerous  dogs,  which 
were  required  for  my  long  winter  trips  to  the  out  Mission  appoint- 
ments, I  used  to  endeavour  to  socuro  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
fish.  It  is  fortunate  that  those  lakes  and  rivers  so  abound  in 
splendid  varieties  of  fish.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  Indians  could 
not  exist.     But,  provit'entially, 

"  Tlio  ttMsniiiij;  H(!a  mipplios 
Tho  food  tho  nIpRard  soil  denies." 

Deer  of  several  varieties  abound,  and  also  other  animals,  the 
flesh  of  which  furnishes  nutritious  food.  But  all  supplies  of  food 
thus  obtained  ai'e  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  fish, 
which  the  Indians  are  ablo  to  obtain  except  in  the  severest 
weather. 

As  with  the  natives,  so  it  was  with  the  Missionaries;  the 
principal  article  of  foo«l  upon  their  tables  was  fish.  During  the 
first  Riel  Rebellion,  when  all  communication  with  the  interior  Avas 
cut  off,  and  our  supplies  ooidd  not  as  tisual  be  sent  out  to  us 
from  Red  River,  my  good  wife  and  I  lived  on  fish  twenty-one 
times  a  week,  for  nearly  si.\  months.  Of  course  there  were  times 
when  we  had  on  the  table,  in  addition  to  the  fish,  a  cooked  rabbit, 
or  it  may  be  a  piece  of  vonison  or  bear's  meat.  However,  the 
great  "  stand-by,"  as  they  say  out  in  that  land,  was  the  fish. 


Every  summer  hundreds  of  Indians  from  other  places  visited 
us.  Some  came  in  their  small  canoes,  and  others  with  the 
Brigades,  which  in  those  days  tra,velled  vast  distances  with  their 
loads  of  rich  fiu's,  which  wore  sent  down  to  York  Factory  on  the 
Hudson  Bay,  to  be  shipped  thence  to  England.     Sometimes  they 
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remained  several  weeks  between  the  trading  post  and  the  Mission. 
Very  frequent  were  the  conversations  we  had  with  tliese  wander- 
ing red  men  alx)ut  the  Great  Spirit  and  the  Great  Book. 

Some,  full  of  mischief,  and  at  times  unfortunately  full  of  nun, 
used  to  come  to  annoy  and  disturb  us.  One  summer  a  band  of 
Athabasca  Indians  so  attacked  our  Mission  House  that  for  tlii'ee 
days  and  nights  we  were  as  in  a  state  of  siege.  Unfortunately 
for  us  our  own  loyal  able-bodied  Indian  men  were  all  away  as 
trip  men,  and  the  few  at  the  Mission  village  were  powerless 
to  help.  Our  lives  were  in  jeopardy,  and  they  came  very  near 
buining  down  the  premises. 

Shortly  after  these  Athabasca  Indians  had  left  \is  I  saw 
a  lai'ge  boatload  of  men  coming  across  the  lake  towards  oiu* 
village.  Imagining  them  to  be  some  of  these  same  disturbers,  I 
hastily  rallied  all  the  old  men  I  could,  and  went  down  to  the 
shore,  to  keep  them,  if  possible,  from  landing.  Veiy  agreeable 
indeed  was  my  surprise  to  find  that  they  were  a  band  of  earnest 
seekers  after  the  Great  Light,  who  had  come  a  long  distance  to 
see  and  talk  with  me.  Gladly  did  I  lead  them  to  the  Mission 
House,  and  until  midnight  I  endeavoured  to  preach  to  them 
Jesus.  They  came  a  distance  of  over  three  hundred  miles ;  but 
in  that  far-off  district  had  met  in  their  wanderings  some  of 
our  Christian  Indiiins  from  Norway  House,  who,  always  carrying 
their  Bibles  with  them,  had,  by  reading  to  them  and  praying 
with  them,  under  the  good  Spirit's  influence,  implanted  in  their 
hearts  longing  desires  after  the  great  salvation.  They  were 
literally  hungering  and  thirsting  after  salvation.  Before  they 
left  for  their  homes,  they  were  all  baptized.  Their  importunate 
request  to  me  on  leaving  was  the  same  as  that  of  many  others  : 
*'  Do  come  and  visit  us  in  our  own  land,  and  tell  us  and  our 
families  more  of  these  blessed  truths." 

From  God's  Lake,  which  is  sixty  miles  from  Oxford  Lake,  a 
deputation  of  eleven  Indians  came  to  see  me.  They  had  travelled 
the  whole  distance  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  order  that 
they  might  hear  the  Gospel,  and  get  from  me  a  supply  of  Bibles, 
Hymn-books,  and  Catechisms.  One  of  them  had  been  baptized 
and  taught  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  11.   Brooking.     His  life  and 
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teachings  had  made  the  others  eager  for  this  blessed  way,  and 
so  he  brought  these  hungry  sheep  in  the  wilderness  that  long 
distance  that  they  might  have  the  truth  explained  to  them  more 
perfectly,  and  be  baptised.  As  it  had  been  with  the  others 
who  came  from  a  different  direction,  so  it  was  with  these.  Their 
earnest,  oft-repeated  entreaty  was,  "Come  and  visit  us  and 
ours  in  oiu'  far-away  homes." 

A  few  weeks  after,  another  boatload  of  men  called  to  have 
a  talk  with  me.  They  seated  themselves  on  the  grass  in  front 
of  the  Mission  House,  and  at  iirst  acted  as  though  they  expected 
me  to  begin  the  conversation.  I  found  out  very  soon  that  they 
were  Saulteaux,  and  had  come  from  Beren's  River,  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  away.  After  a  few  words  as  to  their 
health  and  families  had  passed  between  us,  an  old  man,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  spokesman  of  the  party,  said,  "  Well,  Ayume- 
aookemou  "  ("  praying  master,"  the  Missionary's  name),  "  do  you 
remember  your  words  of  three  summers  ago  1  " 

"  What  were  my  words  of  three  summers  ago  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Why,"  he  replied,  "  your  words  were  that  you  would  write  to 
the  Keche-ayumoaookemou "  (the  great  praying  masters,  the 
Missionray  Secretaries)  "  for  a  Missionary  for  us." 

When  I  first  passed  through  their  country,  they  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  had  begged  for  a  Missionaiy.  I  had  been  much  moved 
by  their  appeals,  and  had  wi'itten  to  the  Mission  House  about 
them  and  for  them,  but  all  in  vain.  None  had  come  to  labour 
among  them. 

For  my  ans\v(!r  to  this  old  man's  words  I  translated  a  copy  of 
my  letter,  which  had  been  published,  and  in  which  I  had  strongly 
ui'ged  their  claims  for  a  IVlissionary.  They  all  listened  attentively 
to  the  end,  and  then  the  old  man  sprang  up  and  said,  "We  all 
thank  y<»'i  f<'i'  sending  that  word,  but  vhere  is  the  Minsiovar!/  ?" 
I  was  lost  for  an  answer,  for  I  felt  that  I  was  being  asked  by 
this  hungpiing  soul  the  most  important  (piesticm  that  can  be 
heard  bv  the  Christian  Church,  to  whom  Cod  has  committed  the 
great  work  of  the  world's  evangelisation. 

"  WiiKRK  IS  TiiK  jNlissToNAHV?  "  The  (piestion  thrilled  me,  nnd 
r   wont  down   before  it  like  the  reed   Ix'fore  the  storm.      I  coidd 
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only  weep  and  say,   "  Ix)n\,  have  mercy  upon  nie   ami  on  the 
apathetic  Clmstian  world." 

That  was  the  hardest  question  a  human  being  ever  asked  me. 
To  tell  him  of  a  want  of  men,  or  a  lack  of  money,  to  carry  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  him  and  his  people,  would  only  have 
tilled  his  mind  with  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  religion 
enjoyed  by  a  people  so  numerous  and  rich  as  he  knew  the  whites 
were.  So  I  tried  to  give  them  some  idea  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, and  the  vast  number  yet  unconverted  to  Christianity.  I 
told  him  the  Churches  were  at  work  in  many  places  and  among 
many  nations,  but  that  many  years  would  pass  away  before  all 
th^  v'orld  would  be  supplied  with  Missionaries. 

"  How  many  winters  will  pass  by  before  that  time  comes  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  A  great  many,  I  fear,"  was  my  answer. 

He  put  his  hands  through  his  long  hair,  once  as  black  as  a 
raven's  wing,  but  now  becoming  silvered,  and  replied  :  "  These 
white  hairs  show  that  I  have  lived  many  winters,  and  am  getting 
old.  jVIy  countrymen  at  Ked  lUver  on  the  south  of  us,  and  here 
at  Norway  House  on  the  north  of  us,  have  Missionaries,  and 
cluu'ches,  and  schools  ;  and  we  have  none.  I  do  not  wish  to  die 
until  we  have  a  church  and  a  .school." 

The  story  of  this  old  man's  appeal  woke  up  the  good  people  of 
the  t'hiu'ches,  and  something  was  soon  done  for  the.se  Indians.  J 
visited  them  twice  a  year  by  canoe  and  dog-train,  and  found  them 
anxious  for  religious  instruction  and  progre.ss. 

At  first  I  sent  to  live  among  them  my  faithful  interpreter, 
Timothy  Bear.  He  worked  faithfully  and  did  good  service.  He 
way  not  a  strong  man  physically,  and  C(.uld  not  stand  nnich 
exposuie.  To  live  in,  he  had  my  large  leather  tent,  which  was 
made  of  the  prepared  skins  of  the  buffalo.  One  nigiit  a  great 
tornado  swept  over  the  country,  and  Timothy's  tent  was  carried 
away,  and  then  the  drenching  rains  fell  upon  him  and  his.  A 
.sevei'e  cold  resulted,  and  when  word  reached  me  several  weeks 
after  at  Norway  Hou-^-e,  it  was  that  my  trusted  friend  was  hope- 
lessly ill,  l)ut  was  still  endeavouring  to  k«>e])  at  liis  (hities. 

So  gi-eat  was  my  anxiety  to  go  and  condorl  hiui  tiiat  1  started 
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^^*  ,        •   ter  set  in  tbat  that 

trip  vevv  nearly  l>i^'^«;  T -.ke  Winnipeg-     vei}  i^    i         ■; 

^        '     .  ■  iiPrformed  npon  LdWe   »         \  j  ^  fi^st, 

ionrney  wa^  peiioiu         r  ^^^  ^^^^^elv  tiieie 

on  the  northern  end  oi  that  lai  e  ,o,,thern  end,  ^shich, 

^b!:,ken  up  I'y  t^^^^^^:,t;:^,^  Ith,  .en^ains  open  seve^ 

^^■l^r:  P->  ™»'-'^' """^"'" Hv  a,  .e  co„W  3->ge 
bv  the  apreavanoe  of  the  ice,  >t  m  ^t  1  ^^^^    ,,^,„,^^„ 

'IJ'  the^have  >«„  ^-^^jj^  %^.  „lo„«  the  shove   »>■ 

,,,.ui,ea  mv\  h\ee.h..i!.     J"-*  ■"»  \j     ,.„,,s  where  we  ha.l 

Te  pushed  o>,t  fvom  om-  -'    ;  ™  .^^  ,evaV.le  .Ustance  from 

",,ed  the  ui(.'W,  w'>en  -«',.*';;if 'j'  ;„,   „,„,.oth  ice.     He  was 
Se  shove,  Mi.  was  clAshtea  to  hn  ^^^^^^  ,^^,__^_,^.,,  „„ 

*lung  at  the  ti"--  H»  P;!  /^  \he  ,,ogs,  who  s-'cne,.  .. 
:,„icWy,  "-1  --  ^^T,  :!Xce  ha.,  all  te."  l-s-.l. -1  -o. 
,leli»hte<l  as  he  that  the  lou  i  ^^_^j  coni'oit. 

'  heve  was  a  possibility  o    f^^^^  l„e  fact  of  o„v  havng 

<le,\  Iwhinil  imiw-  «;„kin","  he  shoutoil. 

"..  This  ice  is  l.a.1,  ana  we  au     "km  .  ^  ^^^^^,^^^,  ,„y  ,,„.,, 

Thinking  the  Wst  way  tov  ..a  »a» 

"":!t:;;rC-t;Uef..v  the  shove,-- the  instant  cv. 
"'  f  r:;.r.!;":!y  s„len,li,l,  wdUvaine,.  .H-s,  an,,  they  at  once 
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responded  to  the  command  given,  and  bounded  towards  the  shore. 
Fortunately  the  ice  was  strong  enough  to  hold  the  dogs  up, 
although  under  the  sled  it  bent  and  ci'acked,  and  in  some  places 
broke  through. 

Very  grateful  were  we  when  we  got  back  to  the  lough  strong 
ice  near  the  shore.  In  quiet  tones  we  spoke  a  few  words  of  con- 
gratulation to  each  other,  and  lifted  up  our  hearts  in  gratitude 
to  our  great  Preserver,  and  then  hurried  on.  If  we  had  broken 
in,  we  could  have  received  no  earthly  aid,  as  there  was  not 
even  a  wigwam  within  a  day's  journey  of  us. 

That  night  at  the  camp-fire  I  overheard  William  saying  to 
Felix,  "  I  am  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  not  having  taken  better 
care  of  our  Missionary." 

We  found  Timothy  very  sick  indeed.  We  ministered  to  his 
comfort,  and  had  it  then  in  our  power  so  to  arrange  that,  while 
the  work  should  not  suffer,  he  could  have  rest  and  quiet.  His 
success  had  been  very  marked,  and  the  old  Sanlteaux  rejoiced 
that  he  and  the  rest  of  them  were  to  be  neglected  no  longei-. 
He  had  made  such  diligent  progress  himself  in  spiritual  things 
that  I  gladly  baptized  him  and  his  household. 

There  were  times  when  oui'  supplies  ran  very  short,  and  hunger 
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when  we  were  cut  off  from  access  to  the  outside  world,  we  were 
entirely  dependent  upon  our  nets  and  guns  for  a  long  time.  Our 
artist  has  tried  to  tell  a  stoiy  in  three  pictures. 

At  the  breakfast  table  we  had  nothing  to  eat  but  the  hind- 
quarter  of  a  wild  cat.  It  was  very  tough  and  tasteless ;  and 
while  we  were  trying  to  make  our  breakfast  from  it,  Mrs.  Young 
said,  "  My  dear,  unless  you  shoot  something  for  dinner,  I  am 
afraid  there  will  be  none." 

So  I  took  down  my  riHe,  and  tied  on  my  snow-shoes,  and 
started  off  looking  for  game.  8ee  Picture  I.  Pictures  II.  and  III. 
tell  the  rest  of  the  story. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

SMALL-POX  PESTILENCE — HEROIC  CONDUCT  OF  CHKISTIAN  INDIANS — 
WHITES  SUPPLIED  WITH  PROVISIONS  BY  RED  MEN— THE  GUIDE, 
SAMUEL  PAPANEKIS— HIS  TRIUMPHANT  DEATH — NANCY,  THE  HAPPY 
WIDOW — IN  POVERTY.  YET  REJOICING. 

WE  were  very  much  shocked,  during  the  enrly  spring,  to  hear 
that  that  teri'ible  disease,  the  small-pox,  had  broken  out 
among  the  Indians  on  the  great  plains  of  the  Stiskatchewan. 

It  seems  to  have  been  bi-ought  into  the  country  by  some  white 
traders  coming  up  from  the  State  of  Montana.  When  once  it 
had  got  amongst  them,  it  spread  with  amazing  rapidity  and 
fatality.  To  make  matters  worse,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Indians, 
being  at  war  with  another,  secretly  carried  some  of  the  infected 
clothing,  which  had  been  worn  by  their  own  dead  friends,  into 
the  territory  of  those  with  wht)m  they  were  at  war,  and  left 
it  where  it  could  be  easily  found  and  carried  oft".  In  this  way 
the  disease  was  communicated  to  this  second  trilx),  and  thousands 
of  them  died  from  it. 

Every  possible  precaution  against  the  spread  of  this  tei'rible 
destroyer  was  taken  by  the  Missionaries,  Messrs.  McDougall  and 
Campbell,  aided  by  their  Christian  jieople.  But,  in  s[)ite  of  all 
their  efforts,  it  continued  cutting  doAvn  both  whites  and  Indians. 
To  save  some  of  his  people  ^Ir.  McDougall  got  the  Indians  of  his 
Victoria  Mission  to  leave  their  homes  and  scatter  themselves  over 
the  great  prairies,  where,  he  hoped,  they  would,  by  being  isolated, 
escape  the  contagion.  The  pagan  Indians,  rendered  desperate 
under  the  terrible  scourge  which  was  so  rapidly  cutting  them 
off,   and   being   powerless  to  check  it,  resolved  to  wreak  their 
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vengeance  upon  the  defenceless  whites.  So  they  sent  a  band  of 
warriors  to  destroy  every  white  person  in  the  country.  The  first 
place  they  reached,  where  dwelt  any  of  the  jialefaces,  was  the 
Victoria  Mission  on  the  Saskatchewan  River.  Indian-like,  they 
did  not  openly  attack,  but,  leaving  the  greater  number  of  their 
warriors  in  ambush  in  the  long  grass,  a  few  of  them  .sauntered 
into  the  Mission  House.  Here,  to  their  sui-prise,  they  foiuid  that 
the  small-pox  had  entei-ed,  and  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  home 
had  died.  Quickly  and  quietly  they  glided  away,  and  told  their 
comrades  what  they  had  seen.  A  hasty  consultation  was  held, 
and  they  decided  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  Missionary  who 
had  control  of  the  disease;  for,  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have 
allowed  it  to  have  killed  his  own.  They  then  decided  it  must 
have  been  the  fur-traders,  and  so  they  started  for  the  trading 
post.  Here  they  pursued  the  same  tactics,  and  found  to  their 
surprise  that  a  Mr.  Clarke,  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  that  place, 
had  fallen  a  victim.  Another  hasty  council  made  them  think 
that  they  had  been  mistaken,  and  so  they  quickly  returned  to 
their  own  country  without  having  injured  any  one. 

But  the  Missionary  and  his  family  were  surrounded  by  perils. 
The  Indians  were  excited  and  unsettled,  and  their  old  pagan 
conjurers  were  ever  ready  to  incite  them  to  deeds  of  violence. 
The  restraining  power  of  Gcd  alone  saved  them  from  massacre. 
Once  the  Missionary's  wife  and  some  of  the  family  were  at  work 
in  the  garden,  while  secreted  in-  the  long  grass  not  a  hundred 
yards  from  them  lay  eleven  Blackfeet,  who  had  come  to  murder 
and  pillage  the  place,  but,  as  tliey  afterwards  acknowledged, 
were  strangely  restrained  from  firing.  At  another  time  some  of 
the  fierce  warriors  of  this  same  bloodthirsty  tribe  crawled  through 
a  field  of  barley,  and  for  a  long  time  watched  the  movements 
of  the  family,  and  then  noiselessly  retiretl,  doing  no  harm  to 
any  one.  To  hear  the  ping  of  a  bullet  as  it  passed  in  close 
proximity  to  the  head  was  no  very  rare  event  in  the  lives  of 
several  of  the  early  Missionaries  among  the  excited  pagans. 

While  the  small-jjox  was  raging  in  the  Great  Saskatchewan 
country,  strenuous  eftbrts  were  made  to  prevent  its  spreading  to 
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other  districts.  Manitoba  had  now  lieen  formed  into  a  province, 
and  was  filling  up  with  white  settlers.  The  old  name,  Fort 
Garry,  had  been  changed  to  Winnipeg,  and  this  place  was 
rapidly  growing  into  a  prosperous  town.  From  Fort  Garry 
long  trains  of  Red  River  carts  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
for  years  with  the  sui)[)lies  needed  in  the  far-oft'  Saskatchewan 
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country.  These  carts  were  made  without  having  in  their  con- 
struction a  single  p'ece  of  iron.  The  Half-breeds  or  Indian  drivers 
never  oiled  or  greased  them,  and  the  result  was  they  could  be 
heard  about  as  far  as  seen,  even  on  the  level  prairies.  Each  cart 
was  drawn  by  one  ox,  and  was  supposed  to  cany  fi'om  eight 
to  twelve  hundred   pounds  of    .supplies,   in  additi(m  to  the  food 
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and  outfit  of  the  driver,  who  was  always  ox})ected  to  walk.  This 
freighting  by  carts  on  the  prairies  is  the  counterpart  of  trans- 
porting goods  by  open  Iwats  or  canoes  in  the  northern  rivers,  to 
which  we  have  elsewhere  referred.  The  arrival  of  the  brigade  of 
carts  witli  the  supplies,  and  the  news  from  the  outside  world,  was 
tlie  great  event  (if  the  year  in  the  early  times  at  those  lonely 
prairie  settlements. 

But  stern  measures  had  to  be  adopted  in  this  year  of  the 
small-pox  plague.  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  absolutely  i)rohibitiiig  any  trade 
or  comnuniication  in  any  way  with  the  infected  district.  Not 
ft  single  cart  or  traveller  was  permitted  to  go  on  the  trail.  This 
meant  a  good  deal  of  suffering  and  many  privations  for  the 
isolated  Missionaries  and  tradei's  and  other  Avhites  who,  for 
purposes  of  settlement  or  adventure,  had  gone  into  that  remote 
interior  country. 

As  it  was,  only  twice  a  year  in  many  places  did  the  lonely 
Missionaries  hear  from  the  outside  world.  Then  the  mail-carrier 
was  very  welcome,  whether  he  came  by  canoe  or  dog-train. 

Although  there  were  still  plenty  of  T)uffalo  on  the  plains,  it 
was  well  known  that  the  amunniition  was  about  exhausted,  as 
well  as  all  other  sup})lies,  including  medicines,  now  so  much 
needed.  Some  interested  parties  vainly  \u*ge<l  the  Governor  to 
relent  and  allow  some  su})plies  to  be  sent  in.  But,  conscious  of 
the  risks  that  wovUd  be  run  of  the  pestilence  reaching  the  province 
over  which  he  governed,  he  remained  liiin,  while  he  felt  for 
those  Avho  necessarily  must  suffer. 

"  What  can  be  done  to  aid  those  unfortunate  ones,  who,  in 
addition  to  their  sorrows  and  troubles  incident  to  the  ravn^es  of 
the  small-i)ox  among  them,  are  now  to  be  exposed  to  pinching 
famine  and  want  I"  was  the  question  that  symi»athising  friends 
weie  asking  each  other.  As  a  last  resort  it  was  decided  to  appeal 
to  the  Norway  House  Christian  Indians,  and  ask  them  to  form 
a  brigade  of  boats,  and  take  the  much-needed  su])plies  up  the 
mighty  tSaskatchewan  liiver,  where  they  could  be  reached  by 
those  needing  them. 

To  me,  as  Missionary  of  these  Indians,  Mr.  Stewart,  the  highest 
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official  of  the  Hudson's  ]liiy  Comimny,  came;  and  we  talked  the 
matter  over,  and  the  risks  which  the  Indians,  not  one  of  whom 
had  been  vaccinated,  nnist  run  in  going  on  such  a  perilous  journey. 
They  would  have  to  go  hundrods  of  miles  through  the  disease- 
stricken  land  where  hundrods  hiul  died.  But  it  seemed  essential 
that  something  must  ho  done,  and  there  were  possibiliti""^  ^hab 
the  Indians,  by  acting  vory  wisely,  could  escape  infectic  a :  .-»..  vw 
decided  to  call  them  together,  and  see  what  they  would  <io  in  this 
emergency. 

When  the  church  boll  was  rung,  and  the  penp!-  1i  J  assembled 
together  in  their  Council  liouse,  wontlering  what  was  the  matter, 
I  described  the  sad  circumstances  to  them,  and  then  presented 
the  request,  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  them  should  take 
twenty  boats  loaded  with  supplies,  and  go  up  the  Saskatchewan, 
to  save  these  white  pdoplo  from  starving.  I  wud  to  these  con- 
verted Indians,  my  own  people  : 

"  I  know  your  raco  on  this  continent  has  not  always  been  fairly 
treated  ;  but  never  mind  that.  Here  is  a  grand  opportunity  for 
you  to  do  i>  glorious  act,  and  to  show  to  the  world  and  to  the  good 
Lord,  Whose  children  you  are,  that  you  can  make  sacrifices  and 
run  risks  when  duty  calls,  as  well  as  the  whites  can." 

We  told  them  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  they,  by  keep- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  great  river  all  the  time,  and  never  going 
ashore,  might  all  escivpo.  They  would  be  provided  with  abundance 
of  food ;  so  they  need  not  go  ashore  to  hunt.  Then  we  asked, 
"Are  you  willing  to  run  the  risk,  and  avail  yourselves  of  this 
chance  to  do  a  glorious  act  'i  "  Turning  to  one  of  the  most  trusted 
guides  in  the  country,  one  <1  ws  bpst  Class-Leadei's,  I  said: 
"Samuel  i 'apanokis,  you  iw^  'o  )■"'  U?  guide  a-nri  leader  of  this 
party."  He  was  a.  son  of  tl  '  oi.'  jen  ,  marian,  and  brother  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Papanokis,  now  our  Missionary  at  Oxford  House 
Mission. 

He  seemed  at  lirst  a  little  startled  by  the  responsibility  of  the 
position,  and  after  a  moment's  thought  quietly  said  :  "  Will  you 
give  us  a  little  time  to  talk  it  over  ?  "  So  we  left  them  to  discuss 
the  matter  among  themselves.  When  they  sent  us  woi'd  that 
they  had  their  answer  ready,  we  returned,  and  he  said  :  "  Mis- 
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sionary, we  have  talked  it  over,  and  have  decided  to  go  to  take 
the  supplies  to  our  siifrering  white  hrothei-s  and  their  families. 
But  will  you  let  us  have  dmo  more  Sunday  at  the  church,  and 
will  you  give  us  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup,  ere  we  start 
upon  the  dangerous  jcnu-ney  1  " 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "  it  will  take  several  days  to  get  youi  'n;ids  and 
hoats  ready,  and  so  we  will  have  another  blessed  day  ot  est  ;nid 
hallowed  woi*ship  together." 

It  was  a  memorable  Sabbath.  Every  man,  woni  .,  ami 
who  could  come  to  church,  seemed  to  be  t'lere.  >rae  ( 
women  wept  as  they  thought  of   the   risks   their  li  i>(i;in 
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brothers,  or  sons  were  running.  Others  of  them  .s(«i»me<l  to  c<iteh 
the  spirit  of  the  men,  and  '"olt  proud  that  those  they  'l  were 
willing  to  imdertake  so  brii  ve  and  noble  a  work. 

At  the  close  of  the  morn.ng  service  we  had  the  S;w  lent  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  \'ry  solemn  and  impressive.  Vs  they 
came  forward  and  partook  o  the  emblems  of  their  dea  Lord'.s 
djing  love,  the  recollection  of  His  self -sacrifice  and  disinr  ■ested 
kindness  seemed  to  come  ver;  vividly  before  us  all,  an(  here 
was  in  many  hearts  a  kind  of  exultant  joy  that  the'  a  ere 
counted  worthy  to  run  some  risks  for  the  sake  of  doing  goo. 

No  foolish  boastfulness,  or  desire  to  seek  for  sympatln .  'ha- 
racterised  their  utterances  at  the  afternoon  service,  at  which  we 
met  again  in  a  Testimony  or  Fellowship  Meeting.  Some  mm 
no  reference  at  all  to  the  work  before  them ;  others  asked  t\)i- 
our  prayers  for  them ;  and  othei-.  well  taught  in  the  Word  of 
God,  with  the  hallowed  influence  of  the  morning  sacramental 
service  still  resting  upon  them,  tho  ight  that  they  ought  to  rejoice 
when  there  were  chances  for  getting  into  this  spirit,  so  as  to  be 
partakers  of  Christ's  sufferings,  or  c  nnpanions  in  tribulation  with 
such  a  Friend,  so  that  when  His  glory  should  be  revealeil,  they 
also  might  rejoice,  as  lie  has  taught  us  :  "  If  we  suft'er  with 
Him,"  we  shall  "  also  be  glorified  together." 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  they  started  on  their 
dangerous  journey.  They  had  twenty  1)oats  well  loaded 
supplies,  each  manned  by  eight  Indians,  and  all  under  the 
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ance of  Samuel  Papanekis,  whoui  they  were  expected  to  implicitly 
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obey.  They  went  up  the  fine  river  tliat  passes  by  NorAvay  House, 
until  they  entered  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  Fiom  this  place  they 
skirted  around  the  north-western  shore  of  this  great  lake,  until 
they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan  River.  Up  this 
great  river  they  had  to  row  their  boats  against  the  current  for 
many  hundreds  of  miles  That  summer  was  an  exceedingly  hot 
one,  yet  for  weeks  togetlier  these  gallant  fellows  tugged  away  at 
their  heavy  oars.  For  a  few  short  hours  of  rest  during  the  night 
they  anchored  their  boats  in  mid-stream,  and  then  at  first  blush 
of  morning  they  continued  their  journey.  Wild  beasts  were 
sometimes  seen  walking  on  the  shores  or  quenching  their  thirst 
in  the  river.  The  hunting  instincts  of  the  younger  Indian  boat- 
men were  so  strong  that  they  begged  to  be  allowed  to  fire ;  but 
Samuel,  ever  on  the  alert,  and  seeing  the  danger,  always  positively 
refused. 

When  the  Sabbatha  came  they  anchored  their  boats  as  close 
together  as  possible  near  the  middle  of  the  river  on  some  shoal 
or  shallow  spot,  such  as  abound  in  this  great  river  of  shifting 
sand  bars.  Here  they  spent  their  quiet,  restful  days,  having 
prayers  and  a,  couple  of  religious  services  each  Sunday. 

Ere  they  reached  the  ])lace  where  they  were  to  deliver  their 
precious  cargoes,  the  river  passed  through  many  miles  of  the 
plague-stricken  country.  They  could  see  on  the  shores  the 
deserted  wigwams,  in  which  all  the  inmates  had  fallen  victims 
to  the  fell  destroyer,  or  had,  panic-stricken,  fied  away. 

Very  long  .seemed  that  summer,  and  great  indeed  was  our 
solicitude,  and  many  were  our  prayers  for  these  noble  men,  from 
whom  we  did  not  hear  a  single  word  during  the  whole  time  of 
their  absence.  After  being  away  for  about  ten  weeks,  they  came 
back  amidst  a  doxology  of  thanksgiving  and  gratitude.  All  of 
them  were  happy  and  in  vigorous  hcaltli,  with  the  exception  of 
tlie  guide.  Tlie  .strain  and  anxiety  ui)on  him  had  been  too  mucli, 
and  he  was  never  the  same  man  after.  The  others  said,  "  Samuel 
seeiiu'd  to  1)0  everywhere,  and  to  watch  every  movement  with 
almost  sleepless  vigilance."  Realising  how  great  the  respon- 
sibilities were  upon  liim,  ho  determined,  if  untiring  devotion  to 
his  work  would  enable  him  to  rescue  those  suH'ering  whites,  and 
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then  return  with  his  large  brigade  uncontaminatecl  by  the  disease, 
it  should  be  done. 

He  succeeded,  but  at  the  price  of  hiw  own  life,  for  he  only  came 
home  to  linger  a  while  and  then  to  die.  His  indomitable  will-power 
kept  him  up  until  he  saw  the  last  boat  safely  moored  in  our  quiet 
harbour,  and  witnessed  the  loving  greetings  between  his  stalwart 
crews  and  their  happy  families.  He  joined  with  us  all  in  tlie 
blessed  thanksgiving  service  in  oxu-  overflowing  sanctuary,  wher** 
with  glad  hearts  we  sang  together  : 

"  And  are  we  yet  alive, 

And  see  each  other's  face  ? 
Glory  and  praise  t^     ,sus  give 

¥oT  His  redeeming  grace  : 

Preserved  by  power  Divine 

To  full  salvation  here, 
Again  in  Jesu's  praise  we  join. 

And  in  His  sight  appear." 

Then  he  began  to  droop  and  wither,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  we, 
or  the  kind  Hudson's  Bay  otticials,  who  were  very  much  attached 
to  him,  could  do  for  him,  he  seemed  almost  visibly  to  slip  away 
from  us. 

By-and-by  the  end  drew  near.  It  was  a  Ijeautiful  day,  and 
as  he  had  some  difficulty  in  breathing,  at  his  own  I'equest  a 
Avigwam  was  prepared,  and  he  was  well  wrapped  up  and  gently 
lifted  out  of  his  house  and  placed  upon  a  bed  of  balsam  boughs 
covered  with  robes.  He  seemed  grateful  for  the  change,  and 
appeared  a  little  easier  for  a  time.  We  talked  of  Jesus,  and 
heaven,  and  "  the  abundant  entrance,"  and  "  the  exceeding  great 
and  precious  promises."  Tlien  he  dropped  oil"  in  a  (piiet  slumber, 
8oon  after,  he  awoke  with  a  consciousneas  that  the  time  of  his 
departure  had  come,  and  laid  himself  out  to  die.  Bonding  over 
liiui,  I  .said,  '•  Hamuel,  this  is  death  that  baa  come  for  you  I  Tell 
me  how  it  is  with  you."  His  hearing  had  partly  left  him,  and 
HO  he  did  not  understand  nie.  Speaking  more  loudly  I  said 
*'  Sauuiel,  my  brother,  you  are  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  .1 
Death  ;  how  is  it  with  you  /" 

His  eye  brightened,  and  Ids  look  told  me  be  ha«l  tuuU'r.stood  my 
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question.  He  lifted  up  his  thin,  emaciated  arm,  and,  seeming  to 
clasp  hold  of  something,  he  said,  "  Missionary,  I  am  holding  on 
to  C4od  ;  He  is  my  all  of  joy  and  liope  and  happiness."  Then  the 
arm  fell  nerveless,  and  my  triumphant  Indian  brother  was  in 
the  !>etter  Land. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  find  a  better  place  than  here  to  refer  to 
Samuel's  widoAv  and  children,  and  an  interview  I  had  with  them. 

They  moved  away,  .shortly  after  his  death,  from  his  house  in 
the  Mission  village,  and  took  up  their  abode  with  seveial  other 
families  up  the  river  beyond  the  Fort,  several  miles  from  the 
village.  We  had  visited  them  and  substantially  aided  them  up 
to  the  time  of  their  moving  away,  but  for  a  while  I  had  not  met 
tliem,  except  at  the  services,  and  so  did  not  knoAV  how  they  Avero 
prospering.  When  the  cold  winter  set  in,  I  arranged  with  my 
good  Brother  Semmens  that  we  would  take  our  dog-trains  and 
go  and  make  pastoral  visits  among  all  the  Indian  families  on  the 
outskirts,  and  tind  out  how  they  were  prospering,  temporally  and 
spiritually.  It  was  ever  a  great  joy  to  them  when  we  visited 
them,  and  by  our  inquiries  about  their  fishing  and  hunting, 
and  other  simple  att'airs,  showed  we  were  interested  in  these 
things,  and  rejoiced  with  them  when  they  could  tell  of  success, 
and  sympathised  with  them  when  they  had  met  with  loss  or 
«lisaster.  Then  tliey  listened  reverently  when  we  read  from  the 
blessed  Word,  and  prayed  with  them  in  their  humble  homes. 

One  bitterly  cold  day  towards  evening  wo  drove  up  to  a  very 
poor  little  house.  Wo  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in  answer  to  a 
cheery  "  Astuni," — the  Indian  for  "  ("ome  in," — wo  entered  the 
liftle  abode.  Our  hearts  sank  within  us  at  the  evidences  of  the 
poverty  of  the  iiuuates.  The  litthi  building  was  made  of  popbir  logs, 
tlu'  interstices  of  which  were  tilled  up  with  moss  and  clay.  The 
floor  was  of  the  native  eai-th,  and  there  was  not  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture in  the  abode,  iiot  a  table,  chair,  or  bedstea<l.  In  one  corner 
of  the  room  was  an  earthen  iireplace,  and,  huddled  aroinid  a  poor 
tire  in  it,  there  sat  a  widow  with  a  large  family  of  children,  one 
of  whom  wjis  a  cripjde. 

We  .said  a  few  words  of  kindly  greeting  to  tlie  family,  antl 
then,  looking  I'oiind  on  the  destitute  iiomc,    I    s;iid  .sorrowfully. 
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"  Nancy,  you  seem  to  be  very  poor;  you  ilon't  seem  to  have  any- 
thing to  make  you  happy  and  comfortable."  Yery  quickly  came 
the  response, — ^and  it  was  in  a  very  much  more  cheery  strain  than 
my  words  liad  been, — 

"  I  have  not  got  much,  but  I  am  not  unhappy,  ^lissionary." 

"  You  poor  creature,"  I  replied,  "  you  don't  seem  to  have  any- 
tliing  to  make  you  comfortable." 

"  I  have  but  little,"  she  said  (piietly. 

••  Have  you  any  venison  ?  " 
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:"No!" 

*'  Jfave  you  any  Hour  ? " 

'•  No  !  " 

"  Have  you  any  tea  /  " 

"  No ! " 

*'  Have  you  any  potatoes  ?  " 

Wlion  this  last  (piestion  of  mine  was  uttered,  the  p(X)r  woman 
Idokcd  up  at  me,  for  she  was  the  widow  of  Samuel  Papanokiw, 
and  this  was  her  answer:  ''  1   have  no  potatoes,  for,  don't  yotj 
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remember,  at  the  time  of  potato  plautiiiii"  .Samuel  took  charge 
of  the  brigade  that  went  up  with  provisions  to  sa\-e  the  poor 
white  people  \  And  Samuel  is  not  hero  to  shoot  deer,  that  I  may 
ha\e  venison;  and  Samuel  is  not  heiv  to  catch  mink  and  marten 
and  ])eaver  and  other  things  to  exchange  for  flour  and  tea." 

"  \\'hat  have  you  got,  poor  wt)man  {  "   I  said  with  my  heart 
full  of  sorrow. 

She  replied.  "  I  have  got  a  couple  of  lish-nets.'" 
"  What  did  you  do  when  it  was  too  stormy  to  visit  the  nets?  " 
"Sometimes  some  of   the  men   from  the  other  houses  visited 
them  for  me,  and  would  bring  me  the  lish.     Then  we  sometimes 
get  some  l)y  fishing  through  the  ice." 

"  What  about  when  it  was  too  stormy  for  anv  one  to  go  ? " 
She  (juietly  said,  "  If  nothing  were  left,  we  go  without  anything." 
As  I  looked  at  her  and  her  large  family  of  fatherless  children, 
and  then  thought  of  her  husljand's  trimnphant  death,  and  his 
glorious  transfer  to  that  lilest  abode,  where  "  they  shall  hunger 
no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more."  and  where  "God  shall  wi})e 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,"  the  contrast  between  the  husl)and 
and  father  in  his  felicity,  and  the  sorrow  of  the  widow  and 
children  in  tlieir  poverty,  .so  affected  me  that,  to  hide  my  emotion 
and  keep  back  my  tears,  I  hm-ried  out  of  the  I'oom,  following  my 
loving  Brother  Semmens,  who  was,  if  possible,  more  deeply  moved 
than  I  was.  We  had  gone  into  that  house  to  pray.  Init  we  could 
not.  There  must  be  tangible  .sympathy  given  ere  we  could  look 
to  ii  highei-  source. 

]\ly  l)i'other  had  reached  the  cariole.  which  was  a  few  yards 
away,  and  I  was  not  far  behind,  when  tlie  word,  "  Ayumeaooke- 
mou,"  ("  Pi-aying  master,'")  arrested  my  hurrying  steps.  J  turned 
back,  and  thei-e.  just  outside  of  the  door,  was  Nancy.  With  a 
woman's  (piick  intuition  to  i-ead  the  feelings  of  the  heart  from  the 
face  and  voice,  she  hail  followed  me  out,  and  her  words,  as  nearly 
as  1  can  recall  them,  were  these  : 

"  Missionarv,  \  do  not  want  \(iu  to  feel  so  Itadlv  for  me;  it  i> 
true  I  am  very  poor;  it  is  li-ue,  since  Samuel  died,  we  have  often 
been  luuigry  and  have  often  sull'ered  from  the  bittei-  cold  ;  but. 
jNlissionary,'"  and  her  face  had  no  trace  of  sorrow  u[M)n  it,  "you 
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have  heard  me  say  that  as  8amnel  gave  his  heart  to  God,  so 
have  I  given  God  my  heart,  and  He  Who  comforted  8amuel  and 
helped  him,  so  that  he  died  so  haj)pily,  is  my  Saviour ;  and  where 
Samuel  has  gone,  by-and-l)y  I  am  going  too  ;  and  tliat  thought 
makes  me  happy  all  the  day  long." 

There  came  a  blessed  exultation  into  my  soul,  but  I  could  find 
no  answer  then.  So  I  hurried  on  and  joined  my  weeping  brother,, 
and  shouting,  "  Mai'chc'  !  "  to  our  dogs,  we  Avere  soon  rapidly 
speeding  over  the  icy  trail  to  our  Mission  home. 

That  night  our  bed  was  a  blanket  thinner,  and  on  our  limited 
supplies  there  was  a  heavy  drain.  I  told  the  Indians  who  were 
better  off  about  her  stiaitened  condition,  and  she  and  hers 
wei-e  made  moie comfoitable.  ]\Iany  of  them  gave  very  generousl}- 
indeed  to  help  her.  The  grace  of  liberality  abounds  largely 
among  these  poor  Christian  Indians,  and  they  will  give  to  the 
necessities  of  those  who  are  poorer  than  themselves  until  it  seems 
at  times  as  though  they  had  about  reached  the  same  level. 

The  triumphant  death  of  Samuel,  and  then  Nancy's  brave 
words,  veiy  nuich  encouraged  us  in  our  work.  We  could  not  but 
more  than  rejoice  at  the  Gospel's  [)ower,  still  so  consciously 
manifested  to  save  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and 
also  to  make  a  humble  log-cabin  a  little  heaven  below.  We 
pitied  her  in  hei'  povei-ty,  and  yet  soon  after,  when  we  had 
thought  it  all  over  in  the  liglit  of  eternity,  we  could  only  rejoice 
Avith  her,  and  in  our  spirits  say,  "  Iliippy  woman  !  Better  live 
in  a  log  hut  without  a  chair  or  table  or  bedstend,  without  flour  or 
tea  or  potatoes,  entirely  dependent  upon  the  nets  in  the  lake  foi' 
food,  if  the  Lord  Jesus  is  a  constant  Guest,  than  in  a  mansion 
of  ..  millionaire,  surrounded  ))y  every  luxury,  but  destitute  of  His 
presence." 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  thankfiihiess  that  not  only  spiiitnally 
but  temixnally  thousands  of  the  Indi.ms  in  dill'erent  parts  of 
Canada  are  improving  giiindly.  The  accompiuiying  picture 
(p.  209)  is  from  a  photograph  taken  at  the  Scugog  J^ake  Indian 
]\Iission.  'I'lie  fine  barn,  well  filled  with  wheat,  as  well  as  all  the 
surrounding  vehicles  antl  ngrieidtniid  implements,  belong  to  one 
of  the  Christian  Indians. 
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CHAPTER    XVIIl. 

A  RACE  FOR  LIFK  IX  A  BLIZZARD  STORM— SAVED  BY  THE  MARVELLOUS 
INTELLIGENCE  OP  JACK— "WHERE  IS  THE  OLD  MAX,  WHOSE  HEAD 
WAS   LIKE  THE  SNOW-DRIl'T  .'  " 

BLIZZARD  storms  sometimes  assailed  us,  as  on  the  long  winter 
trails,  with  our  gallant  dogs  and  faithful  compiinions,  we 
wandered  over  those  regions  of  niiigniticent  distances. 

To  persons  who  have  not  actually  made  the  ac(iuaintance  of  the 
blizzard  storms  of  the  Xorth-Westei'u  Territories,  or  Wild  North 
Land,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  description. 
One  peculiarity  about  tliem,  Ciiusing  them  to  differ  from  other 
storms,  is  that  the  wind  seems  to  be  ever  coming  in  little  whirls 
or  eddies,  which  keep  the  j  a-  full  of  snow,  and  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  tell  the  direction  from  which  the  wind  really  comes. 
With  it  apparently  striking  you  in  the  face,  you  tuin  your  back 
to  it,  and  aie  amazed  at  findin_  liiat  it  still  faces  you.  Once,  when 
on  Lake  Winnipeg,  we  saw  one  coming  ilown  upon  us.  Its  a})- 
pearanco  was  that  of  a  dense  fog  blowing  in  from  the  sea.  Very 
few  indeed  are  they  who  can  steer  their  course  correctly  in  a  blizzard 
storm.  Most  people,  when  so  luifortunate  as  to  be  caught  in  one, 
soon  get  bewildered,  tind  almost  Idinded  l)y  the  tint^  div,  hard 
particles  of  snow  which  so  ])itilessly  beat  upon  them,  tilling  eyes, 
nose,  and  even  ears  and  mouth,  if  at  all  exposed. 

Once,  when  crossing  Lake  Winnipeg,  to  visit  some  wild 
Indians,  whom  we  found  on  our  iirrival  in  the  midst  of  the 
hideous  ceremonies  of  a  dog  feast,  I  got  CMUght  in  a  terril)le 
storm.  My  men  had  gone  on  ahead  with  all  the  dogs,  to  have 
dinner  ready  in  the  camp  on  the  distant  shore,  leaving  me  uiiles 
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heliiml,  trami)ing  nlong  on  snow-shoes.  Down  from  the  north, 
with  terrific  hwy,  eunie  the  gale.  I  tramped  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  initil  I  got  bewildered.  Then  I  took  otf  one  of  my 
snow-shoes,  and,  fastening  it  in  a  hole  cut  in  the  ice,  I  got  ready 
to  tramp  in  a  small  circle  aionnd  it  to  keep  from  freezing  to 
death,  when  fortunately  1  heard  the  welcome  Avhooi)ing  of  my 
Indians,  who,  seeing  my  danger,  had  quickly  turned  romid,  and 
risking  their  own  li\es  for  mine,  for  they  could  have  reached  the 
woods  and  shelter,  aided  by  the  dogs,  had  fortunately  reached  me. 
There  we  stopped  for  hours,  until  the  blizzard  had  spent  its  fury, 
and  then  on  we  went. 

1  had  a  remarkable  experience  in  a  Itli/.zard,  which  I  will  more 
fully  describe,  as  our  escape  was  luider  Providence  so  much 
indebted  to  my  wonderful  dog  Jack. 

I  had  started  on  one  of  my  long  winter  trips  to  visit  the  few 
little  bands  of  Indians  who  Avere  struggling  for  an  existence  on 
the  Eastern  coast  of  J^ake  Winnipeg,  and  who  were  always  glad 
to  welcome  the  Missionary,  and  to  hear  from  him  of  the  love  of 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Their  country 
is  very  wild  and  rough,  very  dillerent  from  the  beautiful  prairie 
regions  of  the  North- West.  To  keep  down  expenses,  which  in 
those  Northern  ^lissions  are  very  heavy,  I  had  started  out  on 
this  long  trip  with  only  this  young  Indian  lad  as  my  com- 
panion. ])Ut  as  he  was  good  and  true,  I  thought  Ave  could 
.succeed,  since  I  had  been  sevei'al  years  in  the  coinitry,  and  had 
faced  many  a  wintry  storm,  and  slept  many  nights  in  the  snow. 

We  had  with  us  two  splendid  trains  of  dogs.  !My  leader  was 
a  lively,  ciuming  Esipiimaux  dog,  as  white  as  snow.  His  name 
was  Koona,  which  is  the  Indian  word  for  "snow";  and  he  was 
well  nanu'd.  The  other  three  dogs  of  my  train  were  my  favourites 
from  Ontario.  Two  of  them  were  gifts  fi'om  Senator  Sanford,  of 
Ifauiilton  ;  the  otiier   was  kindly   sent  to  me   l)y   Dr.  ]Mai'k,  of 
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St.  Bernards  obtained  for  me  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Ferriei',  of  ^lontreal.  'I'lie  lai-gest  and  most  enduring  nf  the 
eight  was  Jack  from  Hamilton,  wliose  place  was  second  in  my 
tr.iin,  and  who  is  to  be  the  hero  of  this  adventure. 
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We  had  left  oxir  camp-fire  iu  the  woods  early  in  the  morning, 
and,  turning  our  faces  towards  the  north,  had  hoped  that  ere  tlie 
shadows  of  night  had  fallen  around  us,  at  least  sixty  miles  of  the 
frozen  surface  of  Lake  Winnipeg  would  have  been  travelled  over. 
For  a  time  we  were  able  to  push  on  very  rapidly,  keeping  the 
distant  points  of  headlands  well  in  \iew  for  our  guidance.  Lake 
Winnipeg  is  very  much  indented  with  bays,  and  in  travelling  we 
do  not  follow  the  coast  line,  but  strike  dii'ectly  across  these  bays 
from  point  to  point.  Some  of  them  run  back  for  many  miles 
into  the  land,  and  several  of  them  are  fi'om  ten  to  thirty  miles 
wide.  The  dogs  gcj  so  accustomed  to  these  long  trips  and  to 
their  work,  that  they  require  no  guide  oo  run  on  ahead,  but  will, 
with  wonderful  intelligence,  push  (>n  from  point  to  point  with 
great  exactness. 

On  and  on  we  had  travelled  for  hours  ;  the  cold  was  very  great, 
but  we  co(dd  easily  jump  ott"  from  our  dog-sleds  and  run  until  we 
felt  the  glow  and  warmth  of  such  vigorous  exercise.  After  a 
wliile,  we  noticed  that  the  strong  wind  Avhicli  had  arisen  was 
filling  the  air  with  tin  '  d.y  now,  and  making  travelling  very 
difficult  and  iinpleasant.  8oon  it  increased  to  a  gale,  and  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  real  North- West  blizzard  on  stormy  Lake 
Winnipeg,  many  miles  from  shore. 

Perhaps  our  wisest  plan  would  have  been,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  storm,  to  have  turned  sharply  to  the  east,  and  got  into  the 
shelter  of  the  fcrest  as  cpiickly  as  possible.  But  the  bay  we  were 
crossing  was  a  very  deep  one,  and  the  lieadland  before  us  seemed 
as  near  as  the  other  end  of  the  bay ;  and  so  we  thought  it  best 
to  run  the  risk  and  push  on.  That  we  might  not  get  separated 
from  each  other,  I  fastened  what  we  call  the  tail  rope  of  ray  sled 
to  the  collar  of  the  head  dog  of  Alec's  train. 

After  Alec  and  I  had  travelled  on  for  several  hours,  no  sign 
of  any  land  appearing,  we  began  to  think  that  the  fickle  blizzard 
was  playing  us  one  of  its  tricks,  and  that  we  had  wandered  far 
out  into  the  lake.  M'e  stojiped  our  dogs  out  there  in  the  blinding, 
bewildering  .storm. 

"  Alec  !  "  I  shouted,  "  I  am  afraid  we  are  lest." 

"  Yes,. Missionary,"  he  replied,  "  we  are  surely  lost." 
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We  talked  about  our  position,  nnd  both  had  to  confess  that  we 
did  not  really  know  where  we  were  or  which  way  we  ought  to  go. 

The  resiilt  of  o\u'  deliberation  was  that  we  could  do  no  better 
than  trust  in  the  good  Providence  above  us,  and  in  our  dogs 
befoie  us. 

*As  it  was  noM'  after  iDidilay,  and  the  vigorous  exercise  of  the 
last  few  hours  hatl  made  us  very  hungry,  we  opened  our  provi- 
sion bag,  and,  taking  out  some  frozen  food,  made  a  fairly  good 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  keen  demands  of  appetite.  We  missed 
very  much  the  good  cup  of  hot  black  tea  we  should  have  had  if 
we  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  shore,  and  find  some 
wood  with  which  to  make  a  fire. 

After  our  hasty  meal  we  held  a  short  consultation,  in  which 
the  fact  became  more  and  more  evident  to  us,  that  oiu*  position 
was  a  very  perilous  one,  as  we  were  becoming  blinded  by  the 
driving  particles  of  fine  snow  that  stung  our  eyeballs  and  added 
much  to  oui  bewilderment.  We  found  that  we  did  not  know 
east  from  west,  or  north  from  south,  and  would  have  to  leave  the 
dogs  to  decide  on  tlieir  own  course,  and  let  them  go  in  any  direction 
they  pleased. 

I  liad  a  good  deal  of  contideiice  in  my  dogs,  as  I  had  proved 
their  sagacity.  To  Jack,  the  noblest  of  them  all,  I  looked  to 
lead  lis  out  of  our  difticulty ;  and  he  did  not  disappoint  our 
expectations.  I  suppose  I  acted  and  talked  ta  my  dog  in  a  way 
that  some  folks  would  have  considered  very  foolish.  When 
travelling  regularly,  the  dogs  aie  only  fed  once  a  day,  and  that 
when  the  day's  work  is  done.  However,  it  was  different  that 
day,  as  in  the  blinding  gale  Alec  and  I  tried  to  eat  our  dinner. 
As  Jack  and  the  others  crowded  around  us,  they  were  not 
neglected,  and  with  tliem  we  shared  the  food  we  Jiad,  as  there 
was  a  great  imcertainty  whetlier  another  meal  would  ever  be 
required  by  any  one  of  \is. 

As  usual  in  such  emergencies,  Jack  had  come  up  close  to  me, 
and  so,  while ,  he  and  Alec  and  I,  and  the  rest  of  us,  men  and 
<logs,  were  eating  ovir  dinners,  I  had  a  talk  with  him. 

"Jack,  my  noble  fellow,"  I  said,  "do  you  know  that  we  are 
lost,  and  that  it  is  very  do(d)tful  whether  we  shall  ever  see  the 
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Mission  IIouso  aji;iiiu?  Tliii  prospoct  is  that  tlie  snow  will  soon 
l)e  our  windinj;  shoot,  iiiid  that  lovin<;  eyes  will  look  in  vain  for 
our  return.  Tiio  chiincos  a.ro  af^Jiinst  your  ever  having'  the 
opportunity  of  Ktrctchin;;:  yoiu-solf  out  on  the  wolf  rug  before 
the  study  lire*.  Houso  tip  yourself,  oUl  dog,  for  in  your  intelli- 
gence we  are  going  to  ti'iist  to  lead  us  to  a  place  of  safety." 

The  few  arrangonicntH  necessary  for  the  race  were  soon  made. 
Alec  wrapped  hiuisi<lf  up  iis  comfortably  as  possible  in  his  rabl)it- 
skin  ro])e,  and  I  helped  him  to  ensconce  himself  securely  on  his 
dog-sled.  I  tied  a  rojjo  from  the  end  of  my  sled  to  the  collar  of 
his  leader  dog,  so  that  our  triiins  might  not  get  separated.  Then 
I  striiightoned  out  the  trains,  and,  wrapping  myself  up  as  well 
as  I  could  on  my  sled,  I  shouted  "  M.'irch  !"  to  the  dogs. 

I  had  as  loader  dog  the  intelligent  white  Esquimaux,  "  Koona." 
As  I  shouted  the  word  for  "Go,"  Koona  turned  his  head  and 
looked  at  me,  as  though  bewildered,  and  seemed  to  lie  waiting 
for  "  Chaw  "  or  '♦  Vecs"  the  words  for  "right"  and  "left."  As 
I  did  not  know  mys(>lf,  I  shouted  to  Jack,  who  was  second  in  the 
train,  "Go  on,  iJiicIc,  whichever  way  you  like,  and  do  the  best 
you  can,  for  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it."  As  Koona  still 
hesitated.  Jack,  with  all  the  contidence  imaginable,  dashed  oft' in 
a  cei'tain  direction,  and  Koona  with  slackened  traces  rnn  beside 
him,  very  willing  in  such  an  emergenc}'  to  give  him  all  the  honour 
of  leadership. 

For  hours  the  dogs  kept  bravely  to  their  work.  The  storm 
raged  and  howled  around  us,  but  not  for  one  moment  did  Jack 
hesitate  or  seem  lo  bi-  at  fault.  Koona  had  nothing  to  do  but 
run  heside  him  ;  but  the  other  two  splendid  dogs  in  the  traces 
behind  Jack  seemed  to  ciitch  his  spirit,  and  nobly  aided  him  by 
their  untiring  ('llbrls  and  courage.  The  cohl  was  so  intense  thot 
I  had  grave*  fours  (hat  we  should  freeze  to  death.  We  were 
obliged  so  to  wrn[»  ourselves  up  that  it  was  impossiV)le  with  so 
much  on  us  to  run  with  any  comfort,  or  to  keep  up  with  the 
dogs  whilst  going  at  such  a  ripM  rate.  Freijuently  would  I  shout 
back  to  my  eomriide.  "Alec !  don't  go  to  sleep.  Alec,  if  you  do,  you 
may  never  wake  uj)  luitil  the  Judgment  morning."  Back  would 
come  his  response,  "  All  right,  sir ;  then  I'll  try  to  keep  awake." 
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Thus  on  we  travelled  through  that  wintry  .storm.  How  coUl, 
bow  relentless,  how  bitter  were  the  continuous  bliists  of  the  north 
Avind  !  After  a  while  tho  shadows  of  night  fell  ujuui  us,  and 
we  were  enshrouded  in  tlic  darkness.  Not  a  pleasant  position 
was  that  in  which  we  were  situated ;  but  there  was  no  lu-li)  for 
it,  nor  any  use  in  giving  way  to  despondency  or  des})air.  A 
sweet  peace  filled  my  soul,  and  in  a  bles.sed  restfulness  (A  spirit 
my  heart  was  kept  stayed  upon  God.  \\'hile  there  is  life  there 
is  hope ;  and  .so,  with  an  occasional  shout  of  warning  to  Aleo  to 
keep  awake,  and  a  cheering  call  to  the  dogs,  who  required  no 
special  urging,  so  gallantly  were  they  doing  their  work,  we 
patiently  hung  on  to  our  sleds  and  awaited  the  result.  We  were 
now  in  the  gloom  of  night,  dashing  along  I  knew  not  where,  and 
not  even  able  at  times  to  see  the  dogs  before  us. 

About  three  hours  after  dark  the  dogs  quickened  their  pace 
into  a  gallop,  and  showed  by  their  excitement  that  they  had 
detected  evidences  of  nearness  to  the  shore  and  safety,  of  which 
as  yet  I  knew  nothing.  Soon  after  they  dragged  us  over  a 
large  pile  of  broken  ice  and  snow,  the  accumulations  of  ice  cut 
out  of  the  holes  in  the  lake,  where  the  Indian  families  had  for 
months  obtained  their  supply  of  water  for  cooking  and  other 
purposes.  Turning  sharply  on  the  trail  towards  the  shore,  our 
dogs  dashed  along  for  a  couple  of  hundred  yai'ds  more  ;  then  they 
dragged  us  up  a  steep  Ijank  into  the  forest,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes  more  of  rapid  travelling,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  little  collection  of  wigwams,  and  among  a  band  of 
friendly  Indians,  who  gave  us  a  cordial  welcome,  and  rejoiced 
with  us  at  our  e.scape  from  the  storm,  which  was  the  severest 
of  the  year. 

We  had  three  days  of  religious  services  with  them,  and  then 
went  on  our  way  from  encanqnnent  to  encampment.     Very  glad 
were  .the  poor  people  to  see  us,  and  witli  avidity  did  they  receive 
/    the  word  preached. 

^*         1  felt  that  it  was  very  slow  work.     j\ly  Circuit  or  Mission-iield 

I  was  the  only  Missionary  of  any 

By  canoe  or      g-train  I  could  onh 

get  around  to  all  my  appointments  or  out     ations  twice  a  year. 


was  larger  than  all  England. 
Church  in  this  large  field. 
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At  one  of  these  Indian  encampments  on  one  of  these  visits 
I  had  the  following  sad  experience.  Before  I  closed  the  iirst 
service  I  asked,  "  Where  is  the  old  man  Avhose  head  was  like  the 
snow-drift  ? "  for  I  had  missed  a  white-haired  old  man,  who  had 
ever  been  at  all  the  services,  and  had  from  the  time  of  his 
conversion  manifested  the  greatest  iinxietv  to  hear  and  learn 
all  he  could  about  this  great  salvation.  At  first  he  had  opposed 
me,  and  was  annoyed  at  my  coming  among  his  people.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  he  became  convinced  of  the  error  of  his  ways, 
and  was  an  earnest,  decided  Christian.  When  I  arrived  at  his 
village,  whether  by  canoe  in  summer,  or  dog-train  in  winter, 
I  was  always  received  by  this  venei-able  old  man  with  great 
delight.  Not  satisfied  with  attending  all  the  services  held,  and 
being  at  hand  whenever  I  taught  the  Syllabic  Characters,  that 
the  Indians  might  be  able  to  read  the  blessed  Word,  he  used 
to  follow  me  like  my  shadow,  and  listen  very  attentively  to  all 
I  had  to  say.  It  was  ratlier  startling,  indeed,  when  one  night, 
after  a  hard  day  of  preaching  and  teaching  and  c(MUiselling, 
I  kneeled  down  to  pray,  ere  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  my  camp- 
bed  to  get  a  little  rest,  t(j  hear  whispered  in  quiet  tones  beside 
me,  "  Missionary,  pray  in  Indian,  and  so  loud  that  I  can  hear 
you."  In  the  morning  ho  was  there  again,  and  as  I  bowed  to 
say  my  quiet  moining  j)rayers  thei-e  came  into  my  ears  from 
this  old  man  the  pleading  words  again,  "  Missionary,  i)lease 
pray  in  Indian,  and  pray  out  loud,  so  that  I  may  hear  what 
you  say." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  became  very  much  attached  to  my  old 
friend  with  the  snow-white  hair,  who  was  so  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  tlie  teachings  of  the  Word  ?  Oidy  twice  a  year 
could  I  then  visit  him  and  his  people.  I  used  to  remain  a  few 
days  at  each  of  those  visits,  and  very  busy  ones  indeed  they  were. 
For  six  months  these  j'tior  sheep  in  the  wilderness  had  been 
without  the  (Jospel,  and  iis  soon  as  I  left  they  would  have  to  get 
along  as  well  :is  they  could  on  what  they  had  henrd.  Now  that 
they  had,  luider  the  good  Spirit's  inllueuce,  a  longing  desire  to 
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receive  the  truth,  can  any  one  wonder  at  their  anxiety  to  learn 
all  they  coidd  from  the  Missionary  during  his  short  stay  among 
them?  This  intense  desire  on  their  part  filled  my  heart  with 
thankfulness,  and  am})ly  compensated  for  all  the  sufferings  and 
hardships  of  the  long,  cold,  dangerous  journeys. 

On  my  arrival  at  this  place,  as  usual,  the  Indians  had  crowded 
around  to  welcome  me.  I  was  disappointed  at  not  seeing  my  old 
friend.  So  it  was  that  at  our  first  meeting,  held  as  soon  as 
possible  after  my  arrival,  I  asked  the  (piestion,  "  Where  is  the 
old  man  whose  head  was  like  the  snow-drift  ?  " 

To  my  question  there  was  no  response,  but  every  head  was 
bowed  as  in  grief  and  sorrow. 

Again  I  asked  :  "  Tell  me,  what  have  you  done  with  the  old 
man  with  the  snow-white  hair  ?  " 

Then  there  was  a  little  whispering  among  them,  and  one  of 
them,  speaking  out  softly,  said  in  the  Cree  language,  "  Non 
pimnijitissit ;  "  the  English  of  which  is,  "  He  is  not  among  the 
living." 

The  poor  Indians,  wiio  have  not  as  yet  come  to  undei'stand  tliat 
death  is  a  conquered  foe,  never  like  to  use  the  word  ;  and  so, 
when  speaking  of  those  who  liave  gone,  tliey  say  they  are  "not 
among  the  living." 

When  in  tliis  expressive  way  I  learned  that  my  old  friend  was 
dead,  my  heart  was  filled  with  sorrow,  as  I  saw  also  were  theirs. 
After  a  little  ])ause  I  said,  "Tell  me  how  lie  died." 

At  first  there  was  a  great  <leal  of  reluctance  to  answer  tliis 
question  ;  but  wlien  they  saw  I  was  not  only  anxious  but  resolved 
to  know  all  about  it,  they  took  me  into  a  wigwam  where  most  of 
his  relatives  were,  and  there  a  }oung  man,  a  grandson,  got  up 
and  told  nio  this  pathetic  story. 

He  saitl :  "  Missionary,  you  had  not  been  hmg  gone  with  yoiir 
cjinoe  last  summer  before  Misiuis"  (the  Indian  wonl  for  "grand- 
father") "got  very  sick,  and  after  some  weeks  he  seemed  to 
know  that  he  was  going  to  leave  us.  So  he  called  us  all  around 
him,  and  said  a  great  many  tilings  to  us.  1  camutt  remember 
them  all.  as  he  spoke  many  times  ;  l>ut  T  do  remendx'r.  that  lui 
sjiid,  •  Ibiw  1  wish  the  Missionary  would  soon  come  again  to  talk 
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to  me  and  comfort  me  !  But  he  is  far  away,  and  my  memoiy  is 
bad,  and  I  have  forgotten  wliat  he  used  to  say  to  me.  My  l)ody 
is  breaking  up,  and  so  also  is  my  memory  getting  bad.  Tell  him 
his  coming  was  like  the  sunlight  on  the  -waters ;  but  it  was  so 
seldom  that  he  came  that  all  in  my  mind  has  got  so  dark,  and 
my  memory  is  so  bad,  that  I  have  forgotten  all  he  used  to  say  to 
me.  The  good  things  he  used  to  tell  us  about  the  Good  Sjnrit 
and  His  8on,  and  what  we  ought  to  do,  have  slipped  away  from 
me.  O  that  he  were  here  to  helj)  me  !  Tell  him,  as  long  as  1 
was  able,  I  used  to  go  up  to  the  jjoint  of  land  that  runs  out  into 
the  lake,  and  watch  if  I  could  see  his  canoe  leturning.  But  it 
came  not.  Tell  him  I  have,  since  the  winter  set  in,  listened  for 
the  sound  of  the  bells  on  his  dog-ti-ains.  But  I  have  not  heard 
them.  O  that  he  were  here  to  help  me  I  He  is  far  away  ;  so 
get  me  my  old  drum  and  medicine  bag,  and  let  me  die  as  did  my 
fathers.  But  you,  young  people,  with  good  memories,  who  can 
remember  all  the  Missionary  has  said  to  you,  listen  to  his  words, 
and  worship  the  Great  Spirit  and  His  Son,  as  he  tells  you,  and 
do  not  do  as  1  am  doing  !  ' 

"Then,  as  we  saw  his  mind  was  weak,  or  he  would  not  have 
asked  for  his  old  things,  we  got  him  tlie  old  drum,  and  put 
it  before  him  where  he  was  sitting  upon  the  ground.  We  also 
hung  up  a  medicine  bag  before  him  in  the  wigwam,  and  he 
drummed.  As  he  drummed  he  fell,  and  as  he  fell  he  died.  But 
his  last  words  were  to  the  young  i)eople  with  good  memories  to 
be  sure  au<l  listen  to  the  Missiouiiry,  and  to  give  up  all  their  old 
Indian  sinful  paganism." 

When  th(^  young  man  ceased  and  sat  down  again,  a  deep  silence 
fell  upon  us  all,  as  there  we  were  hiuldled  that  cold,  stormy  day 
in  that  little  bark  tent.  An  occasional  s(jb  from  some  sorrowing 
relative  was  the  only  sound  lii'ard  for  several  minute.^. 

My  own  heart  was  deeply  aH'ccted  when  they  told  me  theM>  and 
other  things,  which  I  cannot  now  call  up,  about  the  old  Indian's 
death.  After  a  while  1  bioke  the  silence  by  saying.  '*  Where 
have  you  buried  him  t  " 

They  showed  me  the  place.  It  was  where  liis  wigwam  had 
stood.     So  terril)le  is  the  power  of  the   Ki-ost   King  in  that  land 
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in  winter,  that  to  dig  a  grave  out  in  the  open  places  is  like 
cutting  through  a  granite  rock.  And  so  in  his  tent,  where 
■  burned  his  fire,  thus  keeping  the  ground  unfrozen,  there  they  dug 
his  grave  and  buried  him.  The  wigwam  was  removed,  and  soon  the 
fierce  storms  swept  over  the  place,  and  the  snow  fell  deeply  upon 
it,  and  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  there,  so  shortly  before, 
had  been  a  human  habitation. 

Whenj^they  had  pointed  out  the  place  where,  underneath  the 
snow-drift  resi'  d  all  that  was  mortal  of  my  old  friend,  I  lingered 
until  the  Indians  had  sought  the  shelter  of  their  wigwams  from 
the  bitter  cold,  and  then  all  alone,  except  with  Him  Who  hears 
His  people's  cry,  I  knelt  down  ni  the  snow  and  prayed,  or  tried 
to  pray.  But  I  could  only  weep  out  my  sorrow  as  I  thought  of 
this  old  man's  piecious  soul  passing  into  eternity  under  such 
strange  circumstances.  With  his  waning  strength  he  exhorted 
his  loved  ones  to  be  Christians,  and  yet  he  himself  was  performing 
some  of  the  foolish  and  unmeaning  rites  of  paganism,  not  because 
he  had  much  faith  in  them,  but  because  there  was  no  Missionary 
or  teacher  to  keep  in  his  memory  the  story  of  Jesus  and  His 
wondrous  love  ! 

Never  before  did  the  wants  and  woes  of  the  weary,  waiting, 
wailing  millions  of  earth's  perishing  ones  rise  up  so  vividly  as  I 
knelt  there  in  the  snow.  ,  Before  me,  tlnough  my  ))linding  tears, 
I  seemed  to  see  them  pass  in  dense  array, — a  dark  world,  to  be 
illuniinod  ;  an  enslaved  world,  to  be  set  free;  a  sinful  world,  to  be 
made  holy  ;  a  redeemed  world,  to  be  saved. 

In  a  spirit  that  jierhaps  savoured  too  much  of  unbelief  i  cried  out, 
"How  long,  0  Lord,  iiow  long?  Why  do  Thy  chariot  wheels  dehiy?" 

Saving  me  from  further  gloom,  came  some  of  the  sweet  imunises 
of  the  Word  :  and  so  I  prayed  for  their  speedy  fidfilment. 
Earnestly  did  my  feeble  petitions  ascend,  that  the  time  wcadd 
soon  come  when  not  only  all  the  poor  Indians  of  the  great  North- 
West,  but  also  all  the  unninnljered  millions  of  earth's  inhabitants 
who  are  going  down  from  the  darkness  of  paganism  and  super- 
stition to  the  tlarkness  of  the  grave,  might  soon  have  faithful 
teachers  to  whisper  in  their  ears  the  story  of  the  Cross,  and  point 
them  to  the  world's  Heileemer. 
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WOItK  OUTSIDIi  THK  I'lLPIT  -POLYGAMY  AND  ITS  EVILS-  lAMlLV 
HK-AUnAN(iKMKNTS  UANIJEUOUS  WOUK  AT  TIMES  —  PRACTI(;AL 
PASTORAL    DUTIES —A    FISH    SERMON- FIVE    MKX   WON    TO    CHRIST. 

TT/'inLK  the  blessed  work  of  preaching  "the  glorious  Gospel 
If  of  the  Sou  of  Uod "  was  ever  recognised  as  the  most 
important  of  our  duties,  and  we  were  itermitted  to  rejoice  that, 
as  in  I'aul's  time,  still  "  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  save  thein  that  believe,"  yet  there  was  a  great  deal 
to  be  done  f)utside  of  the  pulpit  ere  these  Indians  could  shake 
oil'  the  fetters  of  a  degrading  paganism  with  its  attendant  evils. 

Tlio  slavish  fear  of  the  old  conjurers  deterred  some  from  openly 
avowing  themselves  as  willing  to  accept  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
Others  were  p  ilygamists,  and  were  unwilling  to  comply  with  the 
Scriptund  rei  lirements.  To  have  several  wi^•es  is  considered  a 
great  honour  i  some  of  the  tribes.  For  a  man  tt)  separate  from 
all  but  one  is  <  expose  himself  to  ridicule  from  his  pagjin  friends, 
and  also  to  the  danger  of  incurring  the  hostility  of  the  relations 
of  the  disciirded  wives.  Home  of  the  most  pei'plexing  and  ti-ying 
duties  of  my  nnssionary  life  have  been  in  connection  with  thi> 
matter  of  re-oiganising,  on  a  Christian  l)asis.  the  families  of  once 
heiithi'U  polygamists,  who.  desirous  to  do  what  was  right,  have 
h'ft  the  mutter  entirely  in  my  hands.  At  tii-st  my  convictions 
and  views  wove  that  tlie  tirst  wife  should  alwavs  be  the  one  to 
remain  with  the  mnn.  and  the  others  should  go  awny.  Like  all 
the  othei'  Missioniiiies  in  the  country,  I  had  to  modify  thex'  iilfji.s, 
and  decide  ditlereutly  in  >ome  peculiar  CMses. 

For  example,  m  man  came  to  me  who  was  much  impressed  by 
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tlieir  hearts  to  become  Christians.  We  found  they  were  the  two 
wives  of  an  Indian  wliose  wigwam  had  been  pitched  in  our 
vicinity  a  few  weeks  before.  These  women  and  others  had  quietly 
come  to  our  services  at  the  church,  and  their  hearts  and  consciences 
had  been  touched  by  the  truth. 

V7e  had  had  some  experiences  on  these  lines,  and  so  with 
entire  strangers  we  had  learned  to  be  a  little  cautious.  In  that 
country,  as  well  as  in  civilised  lands,  it  is  sometimes  a  dangerous 
matter  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  a  flairs  of  other  people.  So 
we  (piestioned  them  closely,  and  found  that  they  were  resolved  to 
have  the  matter  settled.  I  asked  them  if  they  had  spoken  to 
their  husband  about  it,  and  they  answered  in  the  athrmative  ; 
also  that  he  had  left  it  to  them  to  settle  which  should  go,  as 
he  likewise  had  begun  to  think  they  ought  to  live  as  the 
Christian  Indians  did.  Wo  asked  them  wliat  they  wanted  us 
to  do,  and  they  said  that  they  had  decided  that  they  would  leave 
the  matter  to  the  Missionary  and  his  wife,  and  whichever  we 
thought  ought  to  leave,  would  go  away,  and  try  to  get  her  own 
living. 

They  returned  to  their  wigwam,  and  with  the  consent  of  their 
husband  made  an  etpial  division  of  the  few  things  which  constitute  1 
their  possessions,  sucli  as  nets,  traps,  blankets,  kettles,  and  axe.'i. 
Then,  accompanied  by  their  chiUlren,  they  came  again  to  our 
house,  and  stitdown  apart  from  each  other,  and  patiently  awaited 
our  decision.  My  wife  and  I  deeply  felt  the  responsibility  of 
deciding ;  yet,  as  it  had  come  to  us  because  of  the  awakening 
of  their  hearts  to  desire  a  better  life,  we  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  accept  the  situation,  and  do  the  best  we  coultl. 

We  had  talked  the  mat^^Ci  over,  and  had  asked  iJivine  guidance  ; 
and  so  now,  when  summoned  to  give  our  decision,  we  (piickly 
but  kindly  said  to  the  woman  with  five  children,  "  You  are  to 
stay  with  your  husban<l;"  and  to  the  other  woman,  wlio  had 
four  children,  we  said,  "You  are  not  to  return  to  tiu.  vvigwam, 
but  must  be  from  this  hour  as  an  entire  stranger  to  it." 

The  first  woman  sprang  up,  her  eyes  flashing  with  joy,  and 
gathering  her  children  and  i)roperty  ai'ound  her  she  uttered  her 
hasty  words  of  farewell,  and  was  gone.     For  a  few  moments  the 
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tangible  sympathy  manifested  by  tlie  Christian  IncUans,  she  took 
'  eart  and  got  along  very  well,  and  became  a  good  Christian 
woman. 

As  the.  result  of  the  looseness  of  the  marriage  tie  in  their  ohl 
sinful  lives,  we  found  many  strange  complicated  tangles,  some  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  straighten.  To  deal  with  some  of  them 
would  have  caused  endless  difficulty,  without  any  possibility  of 
impro\  ing  matters.  To  refuse  to  interfere  gave  offence  to  some, 
who,  I  am  afraid,  were  more  pharisaical  than  wise.  Here,  for 
example,  was  one  case.  A  couple  had  been  mairied  years  ago. 
After  living  together  for  several  years  and  having  three  children, 
the  man  want  off  to  Red  River  .as  a  boatman  for  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  Delayed  there  for  a  time,  he  married  a  wife  in 
the  Indian  settlement,  and  made  that  place  his  home,  only  return- 
ing with  his  second  family  about  the  time  I  went  there.  His 
first  wife,  a  year  or  two  after  he  left,  not  hearing  from  him, 
married  another  man,  who  supposed  she  was  a  widow,  and  they 
had  several  bright,  intei-esting  children.  As  the  result  of  the 
faithful  preaching  of  the  Word,  these  families  were  coua  erted,  anil 
became  good  Christians.  They  felt  keenly  their  position,  but, 
after  pondering  it  over  and  listening  to  many  solutions,  I  gave  it 
up;  and  as  the  two  families  wei-o  living  happily,  \  left  them  as 
I  had  found  them.  Paganism,  not  Christianity,  was  responsible 
for  the  diff  cidty. 

At  Nelson  River  I  was  accosted  one  day  by  an  old  man,  who 
said  he  had  listened  carefully  to  what  1  had  said,  and  wanted  to 
l)ecome  a  Christian  and  be  baptized.  1  was  very  much  pleased 
with  his  talk,  but,  suspecting  him  to  be  a  jjolygamist,  I  asked 
him  as  to  the  number  of  his  wives.  His  answer  was  that  he  had 
four.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  as  to  our  views,  and 
explained  to  him  the  teachings  of  Cod's  Word,  and  candidly  told 
him  that  I  could  not  baptize  him  until  he  put  three  of  them 
away. 

He  seemed  grieved  at  my  decision,  and  said  that  he  did  want 
to  be  a  Christian,  but  he  and  his  wives  were  getting  old,  and  they 
had  got  along  fairly  well  ;  and  now  if  l.e  went  and  told  them 
\\\\i\\i  he  would  have  to  do,  he  was  afraid  there  would  be  trouble. 
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when  I  came  to  mention  a  plan  by  which  tlio  difficulty  could  be 
overcome,  the  wiekod  looks  bo^an  to  fade  from  tlu^r  eyes,  for 
they  Avere  not  anxious  to  kill  me  it'  any  other  solution  ol"  the 
dilHculty  eould  be  found. 

They  were  eager  to  know  what  I  had  to  suggest,  and  listened 
very  attentively  when  I  told  them  it  woidd  not  be  luuniliating  to 
any  one.  I  told  them  .1  was  i)leased  to  find  some  young  men 
who  were  willing  to  stand  up  foi-  their  uiothors,  while  the  great 
majority  treated  them  woiso  tlian  they  did  tlioir  dogs.  My  sug- 
gestion was,  that  the  sons  of  each  mother  should  form  a  wigwam 
of  their  own,  and  take  their  own  mother  with  them  and  care  for 
her.  They  were  good  hunters  and  strong  men,  and  eould  do  well. 
Then  I  added,  "  Let  your  father  remain  with  the  wife  who  has 
no  children,  no  strong  sons  or  daughters.  Do  this,  and  the  Great 
Spii'it  will  be  pleased,  and  when  you  are  further  instructed  thei-o 
will  be  nothing  to  prevent  you  all  being  baptized  and  becoming 
Christians  together." 

They  were  much  pleased  with  the  suggestion,  and  went  away 
to  talk  it  over.  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  scheme  imme- 
diately carried  out,  })ut  my  successor,  the  de\oted  and  heroic  Rev. 
John  Semmens,  was  so  successfid  in  following  u})  the  work  thus 
begun,  that  these  Indians,  with  many  scores  of  others,  have 
become  sincere,  consistent  Christians. 

Various  were  the  plans  adopted  by  my  zealous,  devoted  \\'\io 
and  myself  to  help  the  people  up  to  a  better  and  happier  life. 
In  their  old  ways  there  were  but  few  eftbrts  made  by  the  women 
to  keep  their  liomes  neat  and  tidy,  and  their  children  or  them- 
selves clean.  They  had  no  (mcouragements  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  Kicked  and  cuil'ed  and  despised,  there  wius  left  in  them  no 
ambition  to  do  anything  more  than  would  save  them  from  the 
rough  treatment  of  those  who  considered  themselves  their  lords 
and  masters.  The  residt  was,  when  they  became  Chri?>tians,  there 
was  a  great  deal  to  learn  ere  their  simple  little  homes  could  be 
kept  decently  and  in  order.  Fortmiately,  with  a  great  many  of 
them  there  was  a  desiie  to  learn.  A  novel  plan  that  we  adopted, 
as  one  among  many  that  did  nmcli  good,  was  occasionally  to  go 
and  dine  with  some  of  them.     (Jur  method  was  somethiui":  like 
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this.  On  tlio  Hiililinfli  from  tlie  i)ulpit  T  would  announce  that  on 
Monday,  if  nil  wiis  well,  Mrs.  Young  and  I  would  dine  with  such 
a  family,  mcmtioniuju'  the  name.  On  Tuesday  we  would  dine  with 
some  one  else,  and  on  Wednesday  with  some  otlier  family,  and  so 
on  for  the  week.  This  was,  of  course,  the  first  intimati<m  any  of 
these  f!iniili(>H  had  i'(>('eived  that,  without  waiting  for  an  invitation, 
the  ]\Ussionary  and  his  wife  were  coming  to  dine  with  them. 

Aft(>r  service  they  waited  to  ask  us  if  they  could  believe  their 
own  ears. 

'*  Yes,  certaiidy,"  T  replied. 

"  Why,  we  hiivo  nothing  to  set  before  you  but  fish,"  they 
would  say. 

"Never  niijid  if  you  have  but  little;  we  will  see  to  the  food. 
All  we  are  anxious  for  you  to  do  is  to  have  your  little  house 
as  clean  as  you  can  possibly  make  it,  and  yourselves  and  children 
as  clean  imd  \\\('(s  as  possible." 

In  this  way  we  would  talk  to  the  half-frightened  women,  who 
wore  at  first  really  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  entertain 
us;  however,  our  words  comforted  them,  and  they  went  oft" 
delighted. 

Our  jilan  wiis  generally  as  follows.  I  would  start  ofl"  after 
breakfast  and  m.-ike  several  pastoral  visits,  or  attend  to  some 
other  nuittevs,  and  so  arrange  my  forenoon  work  that  I  should  be 
able  to  rt>ach  the  Indian  home,  where  that  day  we  had  announced 
to  dine,  uboiil.  noon.  Mrs.  Yoiuig  would  have  her  own  train  of 
dogs  harjii'ssi'd  up  aljout  ten  o'clock.  In  her  cariole  she  would 
put  dislics,  tahlecloth,  and  ju'ovisions,  with  evei-ything  else 
requisite  for  ii.  (lomfortable  dinner  considering  our  limited  circum- 
stances. A  faithful  young  Indian  acted  as  her  dog-driver, 
and  soon  she  and  lier  load  were  at  the  home  of  the  expectant 
family,  who  w(M'0  all  excitement  at  the  coming  of  the  Mi.ssi<mary 
and  his  wifi*. 

Very  clean  and  tidy  looked  the  little  house  and  family.  The 
floor  had  been  scrubbed  and  rubbed  until  it  could  not  be  made 
whiter,  and  ovoJ'ything  else  was  similarly  polished  up.  As  but 
very  few  of  the  houses  had  tables  in  those  days,  the  floor  was 
tver  us(m1  as  the  substitute.     On  it  the  tablecloth  was  spread,  and 
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the  dishes  and  knives  and  forks  were  arranged  in  order,  and  the 
dinner  prepared.  If  the  family  had  Hah  and  potatoes,  some  of 
them  would  be  cooked ;  but  if  not,  sufficient  was  always  taken 
in  the  cariolo.  Wo  ever  found  it  best  to  let  them  contribute  to 
the  dinner  if  they  had  abundance  of  either  iish  or  potatoes. 

About  the  time  I  arrived  dinner  would  bo  ready,  and  after 
cheering  words  of  greeting  to  all,  even  to  the  fat  papoose  in  the 
board  cradle,  we  sat  down,  picnic  style,  on  the  Hoor  to  dinner.  It 
would  be  called  in  civilised  lands  a  plain  dinner,  and  so  it  was ; 
yet  it  was  a  feast  to  them,  a  bancptet  to  us.  Cheery  conversation 
added  to  our  enjoyment,  and  a  very  happy  hour  was  thus  spent. 
Then  the  Bible  and  hymn-books  were  brought  out,  and  together 
we  sang  and  read  and  talked  about  the  blessed  truths  of  that 
glorious  Book.  Then  together  we  kneeled  down,  and  "  by  ju-ayer 
and  supplication  with  thanksgiving  "  made  our  I'equests  known 
to  God  ;  and  to  us  came  the  sweet  fulfilment,  "  the  peace  of  God, 
which  passeth  all  understanding,"  filled  our  hearts. 

I  generally  hurried  off  to  vither  duties.  Mrs.  Young  directed 
in  the  washing  of  the  dishes  and  in  putting  them  away,  and 
then  helped  the  woman  of  the  house  in  some  things  about  which 
she  was  longing  for  assistance.  Perhaps  it  was  a  dress  to  bo 
cut  out  for  herself,  or  some  garments  fitted  on  some  of  the  girls, 
or  other  similar  things  too  intricate  oi'  difficult  for  my  obtuse 
mind  to  be  able  to  grasp. 

Thus  from  house  to  house  we  would  go,  and  by  our  presence 
and  cheery  words  encoiu'age  them  to  become  moi-e  industrious 
and  tidy.  Thos.  lamilies  never  forgot  these  visits.  With  many 
of  them  there  ^\  as  a  marked  change  in  their  liomes,  and  with 
many  also  tliere  a.  as  a  marked  improvement  in  their  religious  life. 

Once,  in  preaching  from  the  text,  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door,  and  knock :  if  any  man  hear  My  voice,  and  open  the  door, 
I  will  come  in,"  I  tried  to  describe  the  blessed  Redeemer  coming 
to  our  hearts  and  knocking  for  admittance.  I  told  them,  all 
He  wanted  was  a  welcome  to  come  in.  As  they  made  their 
little  houses  so  clean,  and  gave  the  Missionary  and  his  Avife  such 
a  welcome,  so  the  Saviour  asked  us  to  drive  all  sin  out,  and  give 
Him  all  the  place. 
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"Some  of  you  said,  'We  cannot  entertiiin  the  Missionary;  we 
have  no  food,  so  there  will  be  no  dinner.'  But  the  jMissionary 
and  his  wife  brought  abundance,  and  there  was  a  good  dinner. 
Better  far  is  it  when  Jesus  comes.  He  spreads  out  the  feast, 
and  He  invites  us  to  sit  down  and  feast  with  Him.  O  let  Him 
in  !  " 

Such  talks  as  these,  after  practical  illustrations,  opened  many 
hearts  to  the  Heavenly  Guest. 

So  many  and  importunate  had  been  the  [tleading  calls  for  visits 
to  different  places,  to  tell  the  wonderful  story  of  the  Great  Spirit 
and  His  Son,  and  to  teach  the  people  to  read  His  Book,  that  one 
year  my  canoe  trip  to  Oxford  House  Mission  had  to  be  delayed 
until  the  summer  was  nearly  ended.  But  my  comrades  were 
.splendid  fellows,  and  we  started  ofl"  in  good  spirits,  anticipating 
a  successful  visit;  and  we  were  not  disappointed. 

We  preached  several  times  to  the  Indians,  and  baptized  a  large 
number  of  children ;  some  young  couples  were  married,  and 
we  had  a  solemn  and  l)lessed  time  when  celebrating  the  dying 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  Sacrjunent  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
very  much  piuzed  by  the  Indians,  and  the  greatest  reverence  is 
always  manifested  during  the  service.  The  fellowship  meeting 
was  a  very  good  one,  and  some  of  the  testimonies  given  by  the 
men  and  women,  so  happily  re.scued  by  the  Gospel's  power,  were 
of  great  interest. 

When  travelling,  if  the  weather  was  good,  wo  generally  rose 
with  the  first  blush  of  morn,  and  so  were  often  on  the  way  by 
four  o'clock.  Sometimes  our  route  Avas  across  fine  lakes,  or  .ilong 
majestic  rivers ;  and  then  we  were  in  narrow,  shi^  gish  streams, 
that  were  de.Htitute  of  beauty  or  interest.  One  morning  our  Av.iy 
was  down  a  large  river,  on  the  shores  of  which  the  fog  had  settled, 
completely  hiding  us  from  land.  The  early  morning  air  was  in- 
vigorating, and  so  in  luiison  we  wci-e  plying  our  paddlw  vigorously, 
and  rapidly  speeding  along.  We  had  seen  no  signs  of  human 
Ix'ings  for  days,  and  so  were  surprised  and  startled  when  several 
reports  of  firearms  in  quick  Miccession  sounded  sharp  and  clear 
through  the  fog  on  our  right.  Notliing  was  visible  through  the 
gloom,   l)ut   we  (luickly   hove  to,  nnd   turned   our  canoe  in   the 
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direction  from  which  the  /eu-de-joie  had  sounded.  As  we 
approached  the  shore  human  forms  began  to  appear  in  ghostly 
outline,  more  and  more  distinct,  until  they  resolved  themselves 
into  a  company  of  Indians,  who  were  delighted  to  see  us,  and 
had  been  on  the  look-out  for  <lays.  They  had  come  sixty  miles 
from  the  interior,  and  had  camped  on  that  point  jutting  out  into 
the  rivei',  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  visit  from  us  as  we  passed. 

The  fact  that  tliey  detected  us  as  we  were  passing  was  another 
evidence  of  the  marvellous  education,  in  certain  lines,  of  these 
Indians.  It  was  very  early  in  the  morning ;  our  canoe  was  some 
hundreds  of  yards  from  the  shore ;  a  dense  fog  hid  us  completely 
from  each  other.  All  the  noise  we  made  was  the  dip  of  our 
paddles  in  the  water.  Yet  these  wide-awake,  alert  Indians  heard 
that  sound,  and  by  the  rapid  firing  of  the  guns  drew  \is  to  then. 

We  shared  their  hospitality,  as  they  had  abundance  of  game. 
We  had  service  with  them,  married  a  young  couple,  baptized 
several  children,  and  had  a  pleasant  time.  Then  on  wo  hurried, 
since  the  time  of  open  navigation  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  we 
did  not  wish  to  be  caught  in  the  ice,  and  have  to  walk  perhaps 
scores  of  miles  with  our  bedding,  provisions,  kettles,  axes,  and 
other  things  strapped  on  our  backs. 

We  made  tl)o  greater  part  of  the  return  trip  all  right,  had 
reached  Harry  Lake  early,  in  the  forenoon,  and  were  rapidly 
paddling  out  of  the  river  which  entered  into  it,  when  again  we 
heard  the  report  of  guns.  So  anxious  were  we  to  get  on  that 
w»j  hesitated  about  stopping.  It  was  now  later  in  the  season 
than  often  in  some  other  years.  Fierce  storms  had  raged,  and 
the  ice  had  formed  on  the  lake  and  rivers.  We  were  dreading 
these  tierce  fall  storms,  which  come  down  very  suddenly,  and  stir 
up  those  northern  lakes,  so  that  in  a  very  short  tiiiiie  where  all 
was  calm  and  still,  groat  foam-crested  waves  go  rushing  madly  by. 
The  lake  iH'foro  us,  into  which  we  had  just  entered  and  which 
was  several  miles  in  diameter,  was  now  as  placid  as  a  pon<l. 

To  cross  it  now,  as  in  wondrous  beauty  it  spreatl  before  ns, 
would  be  but  a  pleasure  jaunt.  The  poetry  of  motion  is  to  Ito 
found  in  the  Indian's  birch  canoe,  when  the  water  is  oalm  and 
the  sky  is  clojtr.     Cold-hoirtiMl  prudence  said,  "Go  on,  and  never 
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mind  those  Indians'  signals  for  you  to  land."  Our  better  natures 
said,  "They  may  be  in  need,  and  have  good  reason  for  asking 
you  to  stop.  Perhaps  you  can  do  them  good."  So  we  turned 
the  head  of  our  canoe  to  the  sliore,  and  were  soon  alongside  the 
rock  on  which  we  saw  them  standing.  They  were  five  hunters. 
Without  getting  out  of  the  canoe,  we  asked  why  they  had  signalled 
to  us  to  come  ashore.  Their  answer  was  one  we  had  often  heard 
befoi-e.  They  were  hungry,  and  wanted  help.  Finding  they  had 
only  been  a  few  days  away  from  the  Fort,  where  they  liad  got 
supplies,  I  asked  how  it  was  tliat  they  were  so  badly  off.  Their 
reply  was  that  they  had  unfortunately  left  their  powder,  Avhich 
they  were  carrying  in  a  canvas  bag,  out  on  the  rock  a  few  nights 
before.  While  they  slept  the  rain  came  down  upon  them  and 
ruined  it,  and  so  they  could  not  shoot  anything.  I  quicMy  .' ' 
to  one  of  my  men,  "How  much  food  have  wel  "  He  exa?  ;.  tl 
our  limited  supply,  and  then  said  there  was  about  one  square 
meal. 

Wo  found  these  men  were  pagan  Indians,  whom  I  had  met 
l)efore,  and  had  talked  with  about  becoiiiiiig  Christians ;  but  all 
I  could  get  from  tliem  was  the  characteristic  Indian  shrug  of  tho 
shoulders,  and  tho  words,  "  As  our  fathers  lived,  so  will  we."  Our 
dinner  was  the  last  of  a  bear  we  had  shot  a  few  days  before.  While 
it  was  cooking  the  storm  which  we  feared  began  to  gather,  and 
ere  our  dinner  was  finished  the  lake  looked  very  liifierent  from 
what  it  was  an  hour  before.  If  we  had  not  stopped,  we  could  have 
easily  got  across  it.  As  it  was  now,  it  would  have  boon  madness  to 
liave  ventured  out  \\\n.n\  it.  80  wo  had  to  pull  up  our  canoe,  and 
there,  as  contentedly  as  jjossible,  wait  for  the  storm  to  cease.  It 
raged  furiously  all  that  day  and  tho  next.  The  third  day  it  began 
to  moderate.  What  made  it  worse  for  us  was  the  scarcity,  or 
rather  the  entire  absence,  of  food.  Wo  were  unfortunately 
stoi-m-bound  in  about  tho  worst  part  of  that  country  for  game. 
It  was  so  late  in  tho  .season  that  the  ducks  and  goose  had  gone 
south,  the  }»oavor  and  musk  rats  wore  in  tlieir  houses,  and  wo 
could  find  nodiiug.  On  some  of  our  ti'ips  wo  carried  fishing- 
tackle,  but  this  time  wo  had  nothing  of  the  kind.  Fortunately 
wo  had  some  tea  and  sugar. 
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Without  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper,  we  had  to  live  on  as  best 
we  could.  Before  we  lay  down  to  sleep  thei-e  had  to  be  a  con- 
siderable tightening  of  the  belts,  or  there  would  be  no  sleep  at 
all,  so  keen  were  the  gnaAvings  of  hunger.  I  found  it  helpful  to 
sleep  to  roll  up  my  towel  as  hard  as  possible,  and  then  crowd  it 
under  my  tight  belt  over  the  pit  of  my  stomach.  Nearly  tln-eo 
days  without  food  was  no  pleasant  ordeal  even  in  missionary 
work. 

We  held  several  religious  services,  even  though  our  congregation 
was  a  small  one.  We  also  found  out  that  it  was  not  at  all  help- 
ful to  piety  to  try  to  worship  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  have  been 
ever  since  in  great  sympathy  with  those  who  would  foed  the  poor 
first,  and  then  preach  to  them. 

The  third  day  one  of  the  Indians,  while  walking  along  tho 
shore,  found  the  old  bleached  shoulder-))lade  of  a  bear.  With  his 
knife  he  carved  out  a  rude  fish-hook,  and,  taking  the  strings  of 
his  moccasins  and  others',  he  formed  a  line.  A  piece  of  rod 
flannel  was  used  as  bait,  and  a  small  stono  served  as  a  sinker. 
With  this  primitive  arrangement  he  began  fishing.  His  method 
was  to  stand  on  a  rock  ,ind  throw  the  hook  out  as  far  as  his  lino 
would  permit,  and  thou  draw  it  in  rapidly,  like  trolling. 

Strange  to  say,  with  this   rude   appliance  he   caught  a  fish. 
It  was  a  pike  weighing  six  or  eight  pounds.     Very  quickly  was 
it  scaled,  cleaned,  and  put  in  the  pot.     When  cooked,  al)out  a 
third  of  it  was  put  on  my  tin  plate,  and  placed  l)eforo  me  with 
these   words:     "  Ploase,    Missionary,    cat."      I     looked    at    tho 
hiuigry  men  around  nio  and  said,   "  No,  that  is   not  the   way." 
And  then  I  put  back  the  third  of  the  fish  with  the  rest,  and, 
taking  out  my  hunthig  knife,  I  coiuitcd  the  company,  and  then 
cut  tho  fish  into   eight  pieces,  and  gave   each  man   his  eighth, 
and   t<H)k  an  eijual   portion  myself.     It  was  riglit  that  I  should 
thus  act,  and  it  seemed  to  be   a   little  thing  to  do,  but   it  was  a 
sermon  that  led  those  fiv(*  men  to  Imicouio  Christians.     As  soon  as 
they  had  finished  their  portions  they  lit  their  pipes,  and  as  they 
smoked  they  talked ;  and  as  neor  as  I  and  my  men  could  make 
out,  hero  is  what  they  said  : 

"  Wo  nuist  listen  with  lH)th  ears  to  that  Missionary.     Jlo  is  horo 
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without  food,  snflering  i'roiii  liunj,'er,  becraise  he  stopped  to  share 
witli  lis  liis  last  meal.  Wo  caught  i\  tish,  and  when  we  offered 
him  a  largo  piece  lie  refused  it,  and  divided  equally  with  us  all. 
lie  has  been  anxious  to  do  us  good  and  to  liave  us  to  listen  to  liis 
words.  He  has  not  once  scolded  us  for  asking  him  to  stoj), 
although  he  could  have  got  across  the  lake  befcn-e  the  storm  arose, 
and,  as  the  rest  of  the  way  is  in  the  river,  ho  could  have  gone  on 
home.  He  has  shown  himself  to  be  our  friend,  and  we  must 
listen  to  what  he  has  to  say."  Thus  they  went  on,  and  I  must 
confess  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  wb.at  they  were  saying. 
After  a  few  hours  more  the  storm  went  down,  and  we  gladly 
embarked  that  evening  in  our  canoe  and  pushed  on. 

The  next  day  we  reached  the  Mission  village  of  Rossville, 
making  our  last  portage  at  Sea  River  Falls,  near  Norway  House  ; 
and  PS  we  saw  the  fish  and  venison  hanging  on  the  stagings  ai-ound 
the  houses  of  the  people,  my  patient  fellows  cried  out,  "  We 
should  Hke  to  laugh  at  the  sight  of  food,  but  we  ai-e  too  empty 
altogether." 

We  paddled  the  last  mile  as  quickly  as  wo  had  any  other,  and 
kept  up  our  courage  until  we  were  home.  As  I  entered  the 
.  house,  a  strange  faintness  came  over  me,  and  all  the  welcome 
words  I  could  give  to  my  loved  ones  wei'e,  "  jNly  dear,  we  ai'e 
starving  ;  please  get  us  some  food."  Then  I  sank  down  exhausted. 
Ijoving  care  from  one  of  the  best  •■■:d  l)ravest  of  wives  qtiickly 
brought  me  round  again,  and  1  was  soon  ready  to  be  oil' on  another 
trip. 

The  long  winter  passed  away,  and  the  welcome  summer  came 
at  last.  We  ha  \  ■  really  \  ery  little  of  spring  in  that  northern  land. 
Thetransitionfre  i  winter  to  summer  is  very  I'apid.  With  the  dis- 
aj»pea'an('o  of  the  ice  from  the  lakes  and  rivers  came  the  Indians 
in  tl'.eir  birch  canoes,  from  various  tpiarters  where  they  had  spent 
the  winter  in  trapping  the  fur-l)earing  animals.  As  usual  they 
cane  to  see  the  Missionary  in  goodly  numbers.  Among  tlioso 
wlio  thus  lumoured  us  were  five  big  men,  wlio,  after  a  few  words 
of  gve(>ting,  said,  "  Wo  hope  you  have  not  foigotten  the  fish  ;  wo 
have  not,  and  we  want  to  iiave  a  talk  v.itli  you." 

**  Fish  l  "  I  said.     "  Why,  we  hav«)  fish  twenty-one  times  a  week, 
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boiled,  baked,  fried,  salt,  dried, — good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  I 
have  seen  so  many  fishes,  I  cannot  think  of  any  one  in  par- 
ticular." 

Then  they  told  me  about  the  long  delay  by  the  storm,  when  I 
had  fetopiKsd  and  fed  them,  at  the  time  when  they  had  not  kept 
their  powder  dry ;  ami  how,  when  one  of  them  caught  a  fish  and 
offered  me  a  good-sized  piece,  I  divided  it  equally  among  them. 
As  they  brought  the  incident  back  to  my  memory,  for  thei-e  were 
so  many  strange  adventures  occurring  in  the  wild  iife  that  this 
one  had  partly  faded,  I  said  :  "  Yes,  I  now  remember  there  did 
happen  something  of  the  kind." 

Very  earnestly  spoke  up  one  of  them  and  said  :  "  We  have 
never  forgotten  it,  and  all  through  the  moons  of  the  winter  we 
have  talked  about  it  and  your  lessons  out  of  the  great  Book. 
And  while  up  to  that  time  we  had  decided  not  to  be  Christians, 
but  to  die  as  did  our  fathers,  we  have  changed  our  aiinds  since 
that  time  you  divided  the  fish,  and  we  want  you  to  teach  us  more 
and  more  of  this  good  way." 

They  were  intensely  in  earnest  and  fully  decided  for  Christ. 
So  five  more  families  settled  down  in  the  Christian  village,  and 
are  giving  evidence  by  their  lives  and  conversation  that  the 
change  wrought  in  them  was  real  and  abiding.  Their  conversion 
in  this  peculiar  way  was  very  cheering  to  us,  and  it  was  another 
lesson  to  be  "instant  in  season,  out  of  season." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

EXPLORING    NEW    FIELDS — THE   GOSPEL    BEFORE    TREATIKl- — BIG    TOM'S 
NOBLE   SPIRIT   OF   SELF-SACRIFICE. 

IN  1873  I  received  a  most  uvgont  request  from  a  deputation  of 
Indians  to  go  and  visit  a  band  of  tlieir  countrymen  who  lived 
on  the  western  side  of  I.ike  Winnipeg  at  a  place  called  Jack 
Head.  They  were  getting  unsettled  and  uneasy  in  their  minds 
in  reference  to  their  lands.  Treaties  were  being  made  with  other 
tribes,  but  nothing  as  yet  had  been  done  for  them  ;  and  as 
surveyors  .and  other  white  men  had  been  se(!n  in  their  country, 
they  were  suspicious,  and  wanted  to  know  what  they  had  better  do. 

So,  after  many  councils  among  themselves,  they  decided  to  send 
over  into  the  land  of  the  Crees  and  Salteaux  for  their  Missionary 
to  come  and  give  them  advice,  in  order  that  they  too  might  make 
a  treaty  with  tlie  (jovernmeut  of  the  Queen. 

I  felt  much  pleased  on  receiving  this  deputation  ;  and  as  it 
would  give  me  a  grand  opportunity  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  a 
people  who  had  not  as  yet  heard  it,  I  consented  to  go.  With 
two  dog-trains,  and  accompanied  ')y  a  couple  of  trusty  Indians, 
we  left  the  Eastern  side  of  the  great  J^ke  Winnipeg  uoout 
sunrise.  We  dug  a  hole  in  the  snow  at  Pigeon  Point,  and  the.e 
made  a  fire  of  some  dry  young  willows,  and  enjoyed  our  breakfast. 
From  that  point  we  struck  out  in  a  south-west  direction  across 
the  great  lake.  The  day,  although  cold,  was  a  very  bright  one. 
The  ice  was  good,  and  our  dogs  were  magnificent  fellows  ;  and  so 
we  sped  along  at  a  rapi<l  rate.  We  reached  a  chain  of  little 
islands  out  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  early  in  the  afternoon.  On 
the  shore  of  one  of  them   we  gathered  some  dry  wood,  cleared 
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away  the  snow,  matle  a  lire,  melted  some  snow,  iind  made  our- 
selves a  good  kettle  of  tea.  This,  with  some  pemmiean  and  flat 
cakes,  made  us  a  capital  dinner. 

From  this  island  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  was  just  visible, 
over  thirty  miles  away.  Towards  it  we  pushed  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  considering  that  one  of  our  Indians  was  quite  an  old 
man.  When  within  about  three  miles  of  the  shore,  the  report 
of  lire-arms  reached  our  ears,  telling  us  that' the  Indians  hnd 
observed  our  coming.  Our  noble  dogs  seemed  to  rejoice  at  the 
sound  as  much  as  ourselves,  and,  well  knowing  that  their  day's 
journey  of  over  sixty  miles  was  neaily  ended,  changed  their 
swinging  trot  into  a  gallop  ;  and  very  soon  we  were  at  Jack  Head, 
aud  among  its  plumed  and  painted  inhabitants,  by  whom  we  were 
received  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner. 

At  some  other  places  where  I  have  gone  as  the  lirst  jMissionary 
who  ever  visited  them,  I  have  had  two  or  three  hundred  n  en, 
women,  and  children  trying  to  see  who  could  be  the  lirst  to  kiss 
me;  but  here  the  reception  was  very  different.  Night  was  just 
falling  upon  us  as  we  drew  near  the  shore,  but  there  was  light 
enough  to  observe  that  the  narrow  trail,  up  from  the  lake  into 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest,  along  which  Ave  must  pass  Avith 
our  dog-trains,  was  lined  A\'ith  men  armed  Avith  guns. 

When  Ave  Avere  aboiit  a  hundred  yards  from  them,  the  foremost 
ones  began  firing.  'Vhi^  fen-de-joie  continued  until  avo  had  reached 
tliem  and  had  dashed  through  the  lines  of  lire,  for  they  continued 
loading  and  firing  as  rapidly  as  jiossible.  Our  ears  Avere  almost 
deafened  with  the  continuous  reports,  and  our  nerves  Avere  some- 
Avhat  tried,  as  the  younger  braves  especially  consider  it  great  fun 
to  fire  oil' their  heavy  charges  of  poAvder  as  close  to  their  visitors' 
heads  as  possible.  But  a  Avell-singed  fur  cap  was  the  only 
evidence  of  harm  having  been  done. 

fTo  increase  the  Avelcome,  they  courteously  brought  o' t  for  our 
special  benefit  the  few  English  and  French  Avords  of  Avhich  they 
were  masters.  Some  of  them  Avere  most  ludicrously  out  of  place. 
It  did  require  a  good  deal  of  neiTc  to  keep  my  face  straight  Avhen 
a  grave  .ind  dignified  chief,  avIio  wished  to  inquire  politely  as  to 
my  health,  for  the  moment  dropped  his   own  language,  and  in 
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good  English  said,  "  Does  your  inotlior  kno\v  you're  out  V  I 
foiind  out  afterwards  that  a,  roguish  fur-trad(3r  luid  tauglit  him 
the  expression,  as  a  very  polite  one  to  use  to  distinguished 
.strangeis. 

We  quickly  unliarnessed  and  fed  our  faithful  dogs.  We  hung 
up  in  the  trees  otir  sleds  and  harness  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
wolfish  curs,  which  in  lai'go  numbers  prowled  around.  If  they 
could  get  the  opportunity,  they  would  make  short  work  of  the 
deer-skin  and  raw-hide  fastenings  of  the  sleds,  and  the  harness 
would  entirely  disappear,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the 
buckles.  We  waited  until  our  big  dogs  had  given  a  few  of  the 
most  impudent  and  saucy  of  these  brutes  a  good  thrashing,  so 
that  there  was  some  prospect  of  peace  ;  and  then,  feeling  that  our 
outside  work  was. attended  to,  and  that  the  Indians  had  had  time 
to  get  ari-anged  in  their  council  room,  we  went  to  the  door,  and 
were  ceremoniously  ushered  in.  The  council  house  was  a  lai'ge 
square  log  building  of  much  better  construction  than  I  had 
expected  to  see.  It  was  without  partitions,  and  was  lighted  by  the 
brilliant  council  fire,  and  a  number  of  fish  oil  lamps  hanging  from 
the  walls.  At  the  places  of  honour  were  seated  the  chiefs  of  the 
band.  Their  "  thrones  of  state  "  were  curiously  woven  mats  of 
rushes  made  by  the  Indian  women.  Their  head-dresses  were 
gorgeous  masses  of  feathers,  and  their  costume  was  very  pic- 
turesque. Some  of  them  had  not  yet  adopted  the  pantaloons 
of  civilisation,  but  wore  instead  the  sctint  leggings  of  native 
manufacture. 

Erom  the  chiefs  on  either  side,  and  extending  around  the  room 
in  circles,  were  the  old  men  and  Avarriors  and  hunters,  ranged 
according  to  their  rank  and  standing.  Behind  these  were  the 
young  men  and  boys.  All  wei'e  seated  on  the  ground,  and  all 
were  silent,  as  I  entered.  The  chiefs  were  fine-looking  men,  and 
there  was  that  indescribable  hauteur  now  so  rarely  seen  among 
this  interesting  people.  Crowded  out  behind  the  men  and  boys, 
and  in  many  places  packed  against  the  walls  of  the  house,  were 
the  women  and  girls.  While  the  men  were  in  many  instances 
well  and  often  brilliantly  dressed  in  their  finery,  the  women  and 
{jirls  were  wretchedly  clothed,  and  miserable  in  appearance. 
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Tho  house  Wius  iilled,  with  tho  excefttion  of  a  small  spaco 
roscrvod  at  tho  right  hand  of  tho  principal  chief  for  the  visitors. 
^Vith  a  good  deal  of  ceremony  wo  wei-e  escorted  to  our  seats.  For 
me  they  had  ohtained  a  little  hox,  on  which  a  fur  robe  was 
placed,  as  thoy  said  afterwards,  that  they  had  hoard  that  white 
men  cannot  sit  comfortably  on  tho  ground.  On  this  I  seated 
myself  next  to  the  chief,  and  my  attendant  Indians  ranged  them- 
selves beside  me.  During  the  profound  silence  that  lasted  for 
several  minutes  after  our  entrance,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to 
grasp  the  situation.  I  breathed  an  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  the 
much-needed  wisdom,  and  that  I  might  here  preach  the  Gospel 
in  such  !i  way  that  it  might  be  luiderstood  and  accepted  by  this 
people,  the  majority  of  whom  liad  not  as  yet  heard  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation. 

Then  I  rose  up  and,  addressing  the  chief,  I  said  :  "  I  have  come 
at  your  request  from  across  the  great  Winnipeg,  to  visit  you  and 
to  meet  you  at  your  council  fire.  I  will  preach  to  you  and  dis- 
cuss treaty  matters  with  you,  and  will  help  you  all  I  can  with 
the  Government.  I  want  to  find  out  your  views  about  giving  up 
your  old  paganism  and  becoming  Christians.  I  also  want  to 
know  how  many  children  you  have  among  you,  and  if  you  desire 
a  school  for  them.     So  I  am  here  for  these  leasons." 

When  I  sat  down,  the  calumet,  the  pipe  of  peace,  was  gravely 
lit,  and  after  the  chief  had  pufTed  away  at  it,  he  handed  it  to  me. 
As  I  have  not  as  yet  acquired  the  art  of  smoking,  I  adopted  the 
plan  of  taking  hold  of  the  long  stem,  whicli  is  over  i  yard  in 
length,  by  the  middle.  The  result  was  that  when  my  hand  was 
near  my  mouth,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  pipe  was  a  foot  or  so 
behind  my  head.  As  previously  arranged,  one  of  my  obliging 
Indians  was  always  on  hand  to  do  my  smoking. 

After  the  pipe  ceremony  was  over,  the  chief  began  his  address 
of  welcome.  He  said  a  good  numy  kind  things,  and  told  lae  of 
their  anxieties  as  to  their  future  and  that  of  their  childr*^n.  The 
fire-canoe  (the  steamboat)  was  rushing  through  the  waters,  de- 
stroying their  fisheries.  The  white  hunters,  with  their  fire  guns 
and  steel  traps,  were  fast  killing  off'  the  game.  The  surveyor  was 
driving  his  lines  of  stakes  into  the  ground,  and  the  white  people, 
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more  munorous  than  mosquitoos,  were  crowding  in  on  the  prairies. 
Thoy  had  nothing'  l)Ut  poaco  in  their  hearts,  but  still  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  a  treaty  ought  to  be  made  with  them 
before  the  tiro  cimoe  or  the  surveyor  came.  They  were  powerless 
themselves  to  speak  before  the  Queen's  representative,  the 
Governor.  'J'hoy  had  heard  of  the  Missionary's  love  for  the 
Indian,  and  so  th(»y  had  sent  across  the  great  Winnipeg  for  him, 
and  tlieir  hoai-ts  were  ghid  that  he  had  come.  With  their  right 
hands  thoy  had  fired  off  their  guns,  which  all  said,  "  Welcome  ! " 
With  his  loft  hand  he  had  handed  the  pipe  of  peace,  which  also 
from  the  heart  again  said,  "  Welcome  !  "  Their  hearts  were  all 
glad  that  with  their  eyes  they  saw  the  Missionary  among  them. 
Their  ears  wore  now  open  to  hear  wliat  he  had  to  say  about  their 
future,  and  what  lie  thought  the  Queen's  men  would  do  for  them. 

Then  he  sat  down  on  his  mat,  and  I  rose  up  and  in  reply  said : 
"  Before  I  dure  talk  to  you  about  treaties,  and  lands,  and  your 
future  for  this  life,  and  that  of  your  children,  I  must  speak 
about  something  more  important." 

This  seouie<l  to  astonish  them,  and  they  said  :  "  What  has  he 
got  to  talk  about  that  is  moi-e  important  than  the  treaty  1  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  *'  I  have  something  more  important  than 
the  treaty,  and  something  to  say  about  One  greater  than  the 
Queen,  or  tl»o  Governor  she  sends;  for  I  must  first  talk  about 
our  groat  (Jod,  Wliom  the  Queen  and  we  all  must  love  if  we 
woidd  bo  happy.  The  Groat  Spirit,  our  good  Father  in  heaven, 
wants  to  nuike  a  treaty  with  us ;  and  if  we  will  bo  willing  to 
comply  with  ]lis  conditions,  it  will  be  the  best  treaty  ever  made, 
for  it  will  bring  us  joy  and  happiness  for  this  life  and  the  life  to 
come." 

Loud  were  their  words  of  approval  that  I  should  thus  speak  to 
them  ;  and  so  I  preached  to  them,  making  use  of  my  trusted  and 
careful  interpr(*t«u',  Timothy  Bear,  who  is  as  thorough  a  master 
of  the  Saulteau.K  language  as  he  is  of  the  Cree.  Considering  that 
it  was  the  first  sermon  they  had  ever  heard,  and  that  their  ideas 
of  our  worship  were  very  crude,  they  behaved  remarkably  well, 
seeing  they  were  a  crowd  of  plumed  and  painted  savages,  and 
Saulteau.x  besides.     They  kept  up  a  constant  smoking  through  all 
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the  service,  except  when  we  were  singing  or  at  prayer.  Men, 
women,  and  children  were  all  at  it,  and  it  seemed  as  tliough  they 
wei-e  always  at  it. 

Before  I  got  through  my  .«?rmon  I  was  almost  suffocated  by 
the  smoke.  The  cloud,  not  that  for  which  we  had  prayed,  over- 
whelmed us,  V'inded  us,  and  nearly  smothered  us.  It  was  the 
cloud  of  their  vile  weeds  and  tol^acco.  As  well  as  I  could  I  talked 
to  them  of  God  iind  His  lo.e,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation,  and  the 
blessings  which  v.ould  cci^ie  to  th  n  if  they  would  cheerfully  and 
heartily  accejit  Him.     We  then  .'  .   g  the  Jubilee  hyuui, 

"Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  Mow." 

This  hymn  has  been  traii.?lated  into  their  language.  The  tune 
we  used  was  "  Lennox,"  and  I  urged  them  to  help  us  to  sing.  I 
gave  out  the  hymn  verse  by  verse,  and  said,  "  Sing  as  well  as  you 
can."  Some  followed  very  well,  and  others,  while  trying  to  follow 
the  words,  seemed  to  have  substituted  for  the  tune  one  of  their 
Indian  lilts.  After  the  religious  service  was  over,  we  hastily 
boiled  our  kettles,  made  tea,  and  had  our  suppers,  for  we  had 
travelled  far,  and  were  very  hungry.  The  Indians  had  nothing 
themselves  but  tea,  fish,  and  tobacco.  1  never  saw  such  smokers. 
Even  little  unweaned  children  were  adepts  in  the  use  of  the  pipe. 

After  te'  the  ceremonious  speeches  were  delivered.  The  head 
chief  was  04*"  r,  u'se  the  first  to  speak  again.  His  address  was  very 
complimentary.  He  said  he  had  been  gazing  all  day  long  across 
the  great  lake  watching  for  my  coming.  Although  it  was  several 
moons  Miice,  I  had  promised  that  in  this  one,  if  possible,  I  would 
be  oa  hand.  My  coming  just  at  the  time  I  did,  showed  that  I 
,  was  a  man  of  my  word,  and  could  be  depended  upon. 

"  We  feel,"  he  said,  "  that  we  Indians  are  but  children  in  the 
presence  of  the  whites.  Great  changes  are  taking  place.  The 
buffalo  and  deer  once  so  abundant  are  fast  disappearing.  Our 
fathers  told  us  long  ago  that  the  buffalo  was  the  special  gift  of 
the  Great  Spirit  to  the  Indian,  and  that  when  it  disappeared  the 
Indian  must  go  also.  But  in  yom-  words  ycju  tell  us  good  things 
about  the  Great  Spirit,  .and  we  are  thankful  that  you  have  come. 
We  wish  you  could  live  among  us  and  thus  talk  to  us." 
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Thus  lie  ;ind  others  talked  for  a  long  time. 
We  went  over  the  business  of  the  iipproaching  treaty,  and  I 
told  them  all  I  knew  alumt  the  matter,  and  assured  them  that 
they  need  have  no  fear  or  alarm.  The  Dominion  Government 
would  ti-eat  them  honoiu-ably  and  fairly.  More  tobacco  was 
smoked,  and  extra  kettles  of  tea  were  made  and  drunk,  and  then 
I  was  told  that  as  an  additional  mark  of  their  thankfulness  to  me 
for  thus  coming  with  these  assuring  and  quieting  words,  they  now 
wished  to  give  me  the  tribal  ceremony  of  the  gieatest  welcome, 
whic'li  was  only  given  at  rare  intervals,  and  then  only  when  the 
Ix'st  of  news  came  to  them. 

The  room  Avas  quickly  rearranged  for  the  ceremony.  The 
crowd  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  moved  back,  much  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  women  and  girls,  some  of  whom  were  roughly 
ejected  to  make  rocmi  for  their  tyrants  and  masters.  Then  some 
drums  were  brought  in,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  the 
most  active  and  agile  young  men,  dressed,  or  rather  undressed,  in 
their  picturesque  way,  seated  themselves  closely  ai-ound  the  men 
who  were  to  act  as  drummers.  The  first  part  ot  the  ceremony 
was  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  a  concert,  part  musical  and  part 
pantomime. 

To  describe  it  with  its  monotonous  drumming  and  shrill  songs, 
which  they  said  were  woi'ds  of  welcome,  is  altogether  lM>yond  my 
powers.  At  certain  places  in  the  songs,  ten  or  twenty  of  the 
young  men  would  spi-ing  up  in  their  [)laces,  and  without  moving 
their  feet  from  the  ground  would  go  tlu'ough  such  strong, 
undulating,  graceful  motions,  and  yet  all  in  such  perfect  unison 
with  each  other  and  with  the  music,  thnt  1  was  alnu)st  fascinated 
by  the  .strange  weird  l)enuty  of  tlu^  scene. 

Then  theii"  j)rogrannne  changed,  and  rapidly  they  glided  aromid 
in  simple  and  intricate  movements,  but  all  in  perfect  time  to  tlio 
songs  and  drums. 

Not  satisfied  witli  giving  me  the  welcome  of  tlieir  own  tribe, 
they  also  gave  nu^  (he  still  more  exciting  Sioux  welcome,  and  al.so 
that  of  th(^  wild  (Vres  in  tli(>  Saskatchewan.  Until  long  after 
midnight  these  scenes  werj  being  enacted.  i'hen  word  was 
pas.sed  round  that  the  supply  of  tobacco  devoted  to  the  welcome 
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ceremonies  was  exhausted,  for  through  all  of  these  scenes  the 
pipes  were  only  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  performers.  All  the 
rest  of  the  crowd  smoked  without  apparent  cessation. 

This  intimation  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  stipply  of  tobacco 
abruptly  closed  the  ceremony.  8uch  is  their  custom.  Some 
more  tea  was  made  and  drunk  by  the  chiefs.  Then  the  Mission- 
ary's hand  was  shaken,  and  the  people  quickly  flitted  away  to 
their  wigwams.  A  supper,  consisting  of  beautiful  fish,  called 
"  gold  eyes,"  which  are  caught  by  the  young  Indians  in  the  rapid 
river  at  the  foot  of  the  Rude  Water  Slide,  was  then  much 
enjoyed. 

One  of  my  faithful  Indians  brought  in  my  camp  bed,  and 
uiu'olled  it  near  the  council  fire.  I  rolled  myself  up  in  a  blanket 
and  bufiulo  robe,  and  there  on  the  giound  I  soon  fell  asleep,  for  I 
was  veiy  Aveary.  At  daybreak  we  arose,  and  had  our  breakfast 
cooked  at  the  council  fire.  While  eating  it,  many  of  the  Indians 
crowded  in  to  see  n  •,  ore  we  left  for  oiu*  home  across  Lake 
Winnipeg.  W^ith  treM  we  held  another  religious  service.  I 
talked  kindly  and  faithfully  to  them,  and  urged  them  to  decide 
s})eedily  to  forsake  their  old  jjiigan  habits  and  become  Christians; 
telling  them  that  now,  as  they  wore  making  treaties  and  entering 
upon  a  new  way  of  obtaining  a  living,  they  should  adopt  the 
religion  of  the  great  I'ook. 

With  them  we  sang  a  hymn,  and  then  kneeled  down  and 
prayed.  Devoutly  and  leverently  did  they  bow  with  us  at  the 
Mercy-seat.  When  we  rose  up  from  our  knees,  a  young  man 
spoko  up  on  behalf  of  the  young  people,  lie  said  they  were  glad 
T  had  come,  and  lioped  1  would  come  again.  Their  min<ls  were 
(lark;  would  J  .soon  come  back  and  bring  in  the  light? 

I  said  all  I  could  to  encourage  them  to  seek  after  tiie  great 
liight,  and  promised  to  come  again.  We  harnessed  up  our  dogs, 
and,  in  conipany  with  my  attendant  Indians,  J  started  for  home. 
A  wild  bliz/iird  storm  came  down  upon  ns  from  the  north  when 
we  were  bii-  out  from  land.  W(*  (oiled  on  through  it  as  well  as 
we  could,  alUiough  at  times  unable  to  see  a  dozen  feet  ahead  of 
us.  Often  wo  got  bewildered  by  its  fury,  »vs  it  seemed  to  circle 
and  eddy  around  us ;  liut  Jack  was  in  tlie  foreIno^t  train,  and 
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so  we  safely  i-eached  the  other  sliore,  and  did  not  for  many  a 
day  cease  to  think  about  some  of  the  strange  features  of  this 
adventurous  tiip,  in  which  in  after  years  we  found  much  real 
good  had  been  done. 

As  we  have  been  referring  to  treaties  and  the  excitement  there 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians  in  reference  to  the  new  relation- 
ship in  which  they  would  stand  to  the  Government,  it  may  be  well 
hero  to  put  upon  record  the  noble  spirit  of  one  of  our  Indians,  on 
whom  honours  weie  desired  to  be  conferred  by  his  people. 

When  the  Dominion  Cirovernment  of  Canada  took  possession 
of  the  territories  so  long  held  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
they  began  to  make  arrangements  for  treaties  with  all  the  Indian 
tribes.  Word  came  out  to  us  at  Ilossville  Mission  House,  tluvt 
the  Government  wished  the  Indijvns  to  elect  one  of  their  nundjer 
as  chief,  with  whom  they  coidd  mak(»  a  treaty,  and  wliom  they 
could  confer  with  if  difticulties  arose  in  the  future.  They  wished 
the  people  to  select  a  wise,  judicious  man,  in  whom  all  confidence 
could  be  placed. 

Natui'ally  the  Indians  were  very  nuich  excited  at  this  new 
order  of  things,  and  so  there  were  many  councils  and  much 
speech -making.  A  good  deal  of  curiosity  vts  expressed  to  know 
what  benefits  would  residt,  and  hov,'  ii.noh  money  would  be 
received  by  each  of  them.  While  there  .v,.  still  much  uncertainty 
alK)ut  these  things,  it  had  become  well  known  that  the  one 
selected  to  be  chief  would  fare  very  well.  He  woidd  have  more 
money  and  presents  than  any  other.  He  would  be  jn-esi  led 
with  a  silver  medal  with  the  face  of  the  "(treat  Mother,"  the 
Queen,  upon  it,  and  would  be  honoured  with  the  jiersonal  friend- 
ship of  the  Governor,  and  with  other  honours  naturally  dear  to 
the  Indian. 

After  many  councils  the  peo]>le  came  to  tlH>  almost  unanimous 
conclusion  that  llig  Tcmi  should  b(»  their  chief.  In  a  full  council, 
with  much  ceremonv,  thevofl'ered  him  tho  i)ositii)n.  Instead  of 
seizii.g  the  protrere*!  lionours  with  avidity,  his  face  became  very 
grave,  and  it  was  evident  he  was  fnll  of  suppressed  emotion. 
When  he  arose,  as  all  supposed,  to  indicate  his  acceptance  of  the 
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position,  and  to  ex[)ress  bis  tiianks,  they  were  very  much  surprised 
to  hear  him  quietly  say  that  he  could  not  answer  fully  now,  but 
desired  a  day  to  think  it  over.  So  he  asked  the  council  to  adjourn 
until  the  following  morning. 

Of  course  this  request  was  complied  with,  and,  full  of  curiosity, 
the  people  thronged  the  building  the  next  dny.  I  had  n.at\irally 
taken  a  deep  inteiest  in  the  matter,  as,  next  to  their  spiritual 
interests,  I  was  anxious  to  do  all  I  could  for  their  temporal 
welfare.  So  1  attended  many  of  their  meetings.  The  council 
^\•as  opened  in  due  form,  and  then  Big  'J.^om  arose  to  give  his 
answer.  He  began  quietly  and  slowly,  but  warmed  up  a  good 
deal  before  he  ended. 

He  spoke,  in  substance,  as  follows  ; — 

"  Long  ago,  when  the  Missionaries  came  and  preached  to  us, 
for  a  time  we  refused  to  listen  to  them,  and  would  not  become 
Christians.  Then,  after  a  while,  many  of  us  who  had  been  in 
the  dai'kness  began  to  feel  in  our  heai'ts  that  what  they  told  us 
was  for  our  good  ;  and  so  we  accepted  of  these  things,  and  they 
have  done  us  good.  When  I  got  the  assurance  in  my  heart  that 
I  was  a  child  of  God,  and  had  a  soul  that  should  live  for  ever,  I 
found  that  in  working  out  its  salvation  I  had  something  great 
to  live  for.  To  do  thj"  was  the  great  object  of  my  life.  By-and- 
by  I  married,  and  tlien,  as  my  family  increased  and  began  to 
gi'ow  up  around  me,  I  found  I  had  another  object  for  which 
to  live.  To  help  them  along  in  the  way  to  heaven,  as  well  as 
to  work  for  their  comfort  here,  .vas  my  second  great  work. 
Then,  after  a  while,  the  Missionary  gave  me  the  charge  of  a  class. 
I  was  to  meet  with  them,  and  wo  wei'o  to  talk  together  about 
our  souls  and  Gods  love  to  us,  and  to  do  all  we  could  to  help 
each  other  on  to  the  better  land.  To  do  my  duty  as  the  leader 
was  a  great  and  iiiii)()rtiint  work.  While  attondi.ig  to  tliese 
duties,  I  found  I  had  another  object  foi  which  to  live.  Thtv><o 
throe  things, — 1.  My  own  soul's  salvation;  2.  The  salvation  of 
my  family ;  and  3.  To  do  all  I  can  to  help  an<l  encourage  the 
men)beis  of  my  class  to  be  true  and  fnithful  to  Him  Who  died 
for  us,  that  we  may  see  Him  by-and-by, — aie  the  uppermost 
things  ii\  my  heart. 
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"  T  iini  tliiinkful  for  }oiu'  confidence  in  me  in  asking  me  to  be 
your  chief.  I  know  it  is  a  great  honour,  but  I  see  it  will  have 
many  responsibilities,  and  that  whoever  has  the  position  will 
have  to  attend  to  many  other  things  than  those  which  I  have  my 
mind  set  upon.  So  you  must  ap|)oint  some  one  else,  for  with 
those  three  things  I  cannot  let  anything  else  interfere.  I  thank 
you,  my  brothers,  and  love  you  all." 

In  this  strain  he  went  on  for  a  long  while,  and  then  sat 
down.  No  one  thought  any  the  less  of  the  noble  Christian 
man ;  and  David  Rundle,  who  was  appointed,  ever  found  in  Big 
Tom  a  wise  and  judicious  counsellor  and  friend.  I  was  thrilled 
by  the  address  and  the  .spirit  manifested.  How  few  white  men 
in  like  circumstances  would  have  had  grace  and  .self-denial 
enough  to  have  acted  in  a  similar  manner  ! 
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TI!K  MISSION  AMOXU  THIC  SALXTEAIjX  ESTABLISH KD— XELLY  S  DEATH— 
MISSIONAUY  ANNIVERSAUIES  ATTENDEB— REV.  THOMAS  CROSBY— 
TEAVELLIN(}  ;*DVENTtn!ES — MORE  WORKING  WITH  DOGS— OUR  NEW 
HOME— VISIT  FROM  A  {'illEFTAINESS— CLOSING  WORDS. 

AFTER  a  great  ileal  of  correspondence  it  was  decided  that 
-  I  shoidd  begin  tlu  Avork  at  Beren's  River  among  tlie 
Haulteaux  Indians  who  lived  there,  and  in  little  bands  scattered 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  that  great  lake,  and  in  the  interior, 
most  of  them  in  extreme  jioverty  and  superstitious  degradation. 
A  few  of  them,  as  the  result  of  acquaintance  with  our  Christian 
Indians  of  other  places,  were  groping  after  the  great  Light,  and 
trying  to  lift  thomselv'es  u]>  socially  in  life. 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Ruttan  was  appointed  to  Norway  House, 
the  Rev.  Orrin  German  to  Oxford  House,  and  I  was  put  down 
for  Beren's  River. 

As  it  was  advisable  that  I  should  remain  at  N'or\  ay  House 
until  my  successor.  Brother  Ruttan,  arrived,  and  as  there  was 
only  one  opportunity  for  a  long  time  f>>r  Mrs.  Young  and  the 
children  to  return  to  Rod  River,  they  avnileil  themselves  of  it, 
poor  and  miserable  as  it  was. 

With  loving  "  farewells "  I  wished  them  success  on  their 
joTirn^v,  .ind  saw  theit  .)lT.  Sandy  Harte,  our  adopted  li.  ,'  n 
lad,  and  1  sailed  dow  ■  the  old  Norway  Hor~o,  aboi'  ,  enty 
miles  from  our  home,  .  there  saying  "Good-bye,"  vc  returned 
to  our  hmeiy  !<■   .  ■. 

Mrs.  Voting  ]■■  '  VI  ;;;i  her  oiu-  thi'ce  darlinif  children,  Kddie, 
Lilian,  and  Noliy.       lil  were  well  and  full  v^  the  best  of  spirits 
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as  the  sail  was  lioisted,  and  we  saw  them  glide  away  before  the 
favouring  gale.  Precious  Nelly  we  never  saw  again.  So  terrilde 
was  the  heat,  and  so  miserable  were  the  accommodations  in  that 
little  open  boat,  without  dock  or  awning  or  cabin,  that  the  child 
sickened  and  died. 

As  we  have  referred  to  this  sad  event  in  an  earlier  chapter,  wo 
need  not  dwell  upon  it  here.  What  the  poor  nujther  folt  and 
suffered  as,  sick  herself,  she  saw  her  beautiful  child  attacked  by 
brain  fever,  and  then  droop  and  die  amidst  surroundiniis  s-o  sad 
and  trying,  can  be  realised  by  but  few.  God  knows  all  ab,)ut  it. 
As  mentioned,  the  venerable  Archdeacon  Cowley's  sympathy  did 
much  to  raise  up  Mrs.  Young's  crushed  spirits  and  dry  her  bitter 
tears. 

I  remained  at  Norway  House  until  Brothers  lluttaii  and  German 
arrived ;  and  then,  after  having  spent  a  Habbath  with  them,  and 
seen  Mr.  Ruttan  and  his  noble  young  v/ife  cheerfully  and  hope- 
fully entered  upon  their  blessed  work  among  the  people,  to  whom 
I  had  become  very  much  attached,  I  started  oft'  foi-  Beren's  Eiver. 
Bandy  Harte,  the  Nelson  River  lad,  went  with  mo  as  far  as  my 
first  camping  place,  and  spent  the  night  with  me.  We  read  the 
sacred  Word  together,  and  then,  after  singing  a  Hymn,  we 
bowed  in  prayer.  We  lay  down  together,  but  we  had  so  nnich 
to  say,  that  hours  passed  away  ere  we  slept. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  were  aroused  from  our  slumbers 
by  the  cry  of  '*  Fair  wind,"  and  so  no  time  must  be  lost.  J  was 
very  much  surprised  to  find  that  tluring  the  night  some  scores 
of  Indians  had  come  on  hi  their  canoes  from  the  Mission,  although 
it  was  many  miles  away,  to  shake  hands  with  their  Missionary 
once  more,  and  say  a  final  "  Farewell." 

After  a  hasty  breakfast  we  asseml)led  on  the  shore  for 
,  prayers.     We  sang  in  Cree  a  favourite  hymn  : 

"  JosHK,  my  All,  to  heaven  is  ^'one, 
He  Whom  I  fix  my  hopes  \ipon. 
His  i)ath  I  see,  uud  I'll  pv-.i,sue 
The  narrosv  way  till  I'im  I  view." 

We  closed"  by  singing  the  Doxology,  and  then,  after  prayers, 
T  sadly  said  "Good-bye,"  and  shook  hands  again  with  them  all. 
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I  found  it  hard  to  break  away  from  them.  Many  of  them  were 
in  tears,  who  f;eldom  wept  before.  Coming  to  my  beloved  Sandy 
last,  I  put  my  arm  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him  an  there  he 
stood,  weeping  as  though  his  heart  would  bi-eak.  With  a  "  God 
bless  you  all,"  I  sprang  into  the  boat,  which  was  ((uickly  pushed 
off  from  the  shore,  and  then  the  long  journey  to  tlie  land  of  the 
Saulteaux  was  begun. 

After  some  of  the  usual  incidents  of  travel  I  i-eached  Beren's 
River,  and  was  most  enthusiastically  received  by  the  Indians. 
The  man  who  had  said,  "  Our  eyes  were  dim  from  long  watching," 
now  said  that  they  were  dim  with  tears  of  joy  that  he  had  lived 
to  see  the  day  when  a  Missionary  of  their  own  lived  among  them. 
As  I  was  to  leave  before  the  lake  froze  up,  every  day  was  precious. 
I  pitched  a  canvas  tent,  and  in  it  lived  for  several  weeks.  All 
assembled  once  every  week-day  for  i-eligious  worship,  and  then, 
when  that  wa*.  over,  the  Missionary  and  men  took  off  their  coats  and 
went  to  work.  The  spot  for  the  Mission  was  decided  upon,  and 
then  acie  after  acre  of  the  forest  from  this  place,  and  also  from 
where  each  Indian  had  decided  to  build,  was  rapidly  being  cleared 
of  the  forest  trees.  We  held  tliree  services  every  Lord's  day,  and 
saw  that  the  school  for  the  children  was  faithfully  kept  up. 

Getting  everything  in  good  shape,  and  leaving  Martin  Papanekis, 
a  devout  and  trusty  Christian  Indian  from  the  Norway  House 
Mission,  in  charge,  I  start'- 1  in  a  birch  canoe,  with  Big  Tom  as 
prmcipal  canoe-man,  for  lied  River. 

Of  our  adventures  and  dangers  I  need  not  write,  although 
there  were  several  on  that  long  journey  in  such  a  frail  craft. 
One  complete  upset  chilled  me  most  thoroughly,  as  the  water  was 
about  down  fo  freezing  point.  At  one  place,  where  we  tried  to 
push  on  all  night,  we  were  tantalised  by  some  most  brilliant 
'*  Will-o'-the-wisp  "  lights,  which  our  experienced  Indians  thought 
were  decoy  signals  put  out  by  wicked  Indians  to  bewilder  or 
injure  us.  Canoe  travelling  on  this  great  lake  is  risky  busi- 
ness. The  storms  come  u])  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  the 
waves  rise  up  like  those  of  the  ocean.  However,  we  had  a  i'  ^^ 
canoe,  and  Jiig  Tom  wiih  in  <! targe ;  and  He  Who  holds  the  w  iiitia 
and  the  waves  in  if  is  fist.^  ■■■.      ^ur  Father  '^t-I  our  Friend. 
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At  Red  River  I  called  on  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Cowley  at  his 
Indiiin  Mission  home.  Very  cordial  and  sym})athetic  was  he, 
as  I  introduced  myself,  and  told  him  I  had  come  to  accept  of  his 
kind  offer,  and  seek  in  some  part  of  the  quiet  graveyard  of 
his  Mission  Chui'ch  a  little  place  where  I  could  bury  tlie  body 
of  my  darling  child.  lie  at  once  wont  with  me  and  sliowed  me 
all  kindness  and  help,  as  also  did  Mr.  Flott  and  his  family,  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Service.  As  we  laid  away  the  beaiMii- 
ful  child,  and  the  solemn  words,  '*  Earth  to  earth,  dust  to  dust," 
were  uttered,  we  felt  that  there  was  now  an  additional  tie  holding 
us  to  that  country  and  work. 

In  due  time  I  reached  Toronto,  and  there  met  the  Missionary 
Secretaries,  and  obtained  from  them  an  outline  of  the  work  before 
me.  Here  it  was  my  great  joy  to  meet  for  the  first  time  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Crosby,  the  energetic  and  successful  Missionary 
from  Jiritish  Columbia,  who  has  been  wonderfiUly  owned  of  God 
in  his  glorious  work.  Uncalled  by  any  Church,  but  impolltMl 
by  the  good  Spirit,  shortly  after  his  conversion  he  made  his 
way  to  British  Columbia  it  his  own  expense,  and  ofterod  himself 
to  o"  •  of  the  Missionaries  tiun-e  as  a  volunteer  teaehei'  among  the 
poor,  neglected  Indians,  who,  i.iu-  red  for  by  any  one,  were 
prowling  around  the  cities  si\A  towns  of  thah  new  Province, 
living  lives  of  shame  and  sin.     Great  indeed  was  his  success. 

He  has  also  established  flourishing  Missions  at  Fort  Simp  ■  n 
and  elsewhere  in  the  north  of  that  land,  and  through  his  labc;  . 
a  blessed  v\ork  began  among  the  Indians  in  Alaska.  Some  u: 
them,  hearing  wonderful  stories  about  the  black -coated  man  and 
his  m}  slerious  Book,  came  hundreds  of  miles,  that  they  might 
have  their  curiosity  satisfied.  They  returned  with  more  than 
they  anticipated.  Tlitiy  t  ■  oLed  the  Mission,  and  from  Mr. 
Crosby,  and  also  from  some  of  their  own  tri.jes  who  lived  there, 
they  heard  the  "  old,  old  story  "  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 
It  was  indeed  wonderful  news  to  them,  but  they  accepted  it  with 
a  simple  faith  that  was  pleasing  to  God,  and  brought  into  their 
hearts  the  consciousness  of  His  smile  and  benediction.  Rejoicing 
in  this  new-found  treasure  they  returned  to  their  own  land,  ai.d 
there  they  pid)lishod  the  glad  tidings  of  God's  love,  and  added  the 
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'>^  timony  of  their  own  personal  experience  that  they  had  a  new 
jcy  in  their  hearts,  tho  result  of  their  having  accepted  this 
Savioui'.  Great  indeed  was  the  excitement  among  the  people. 
Some  mocked,  and  some  opposed  antl  tried  to  peivsecute,  but  many 
wore  ali'ected  by  what  tlieir  com^.anions  had  brought  them,  and 
believing  their  testimony  entered  into  their  joy. 

Of  <'crjv  ^...^  new  converts  could  give  but  little  instruction; 
and  so,  as  the  work  proceeded,  it  was  decided  that  a  deputation 
must  go  for  the  Missionary  and  bring  hira  into  their  land.  Mr. 
Crosby  responded,  and  went  over  to  Alaska,  and  spent  some  time 
among  them.  God  blessed  his  labours,  and  many  of  the  Indians 
gave  up  their  paganism  and  became  Christians.  Convinced  that 
a  grand  opening  was  here  for  Missionary  triumph,  Mr.  Crosby 
WTote  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  Rooms,  New  York, 
urging  the  officials  there  to  enter  this  open  door  and  begin 
work  here.  The  answer  was  that  it  was  impossible ;  that  their 
other  fields  absorbed  all  their  income,  and  so  there  was  no  pro- 
spect of  their  being  able  to  re;-|'jid  to  his  appeal. 

Not  to  be  discouraged  very  easily,  Mr.  Crosby  iwxt  wrote  to  the 
Presbyterian  Board  at  Philadelphia,  and  told  of  \ese  poor  sheep 
in  the  wilderness ;  and  here,  thank  God,  he  met  with  success, 
and  there  was  a  glad  response ;  and  the  successful  Presbyterian 
]\li-;sions  and  Indian  Schools  in  that  land  to-day  are  the  out- 
growth of  that  Avork. 

In  company  with  this  heroic  Brother  Crosby,  who  had  so  much 
tt)  tell,  I  spent  several  months  in  attending  Missionary  Meetings. 
We  had  blessed  times.  Immense  crowds  came  out  to  hear  us, 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  increase  in  the  Missionary  income 
that  y(^ar  was  the  greatest  in  its  history.  In  all,  we  attended 
eighty-nine  Missionary  Anniversary  Services  in  ditt'erent  Canadian 
toM  ns  and  cities  between  Sai  nia  and  Quebec. 

very  happy  week  was  spent  with  my  family  at  "  Oaklands," 
iuioutc),  the  beautiful  residence  of  the  Honourable  Senator 
Macdonald,  the  Lay  Treasurer  of  our  Missionary  Society.  Of 
Senator  Maodonald's  great  kindness,  and  tangible  evidences  of 
sympathy,  neither  few  nor  slight,  if  I  should  here  write,  I  slundd 
only   lie  mentioning   what  scores  of   Ministers  and  Missionaries 
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could  S!iy  hiid  ber»n  their  own  fortunate  experiences  with  tliis 
large-hearted  philanthropist.  Eternity  alone  will  be  able  to 
reveal  the  full  measure  of  what,  witli  a  glad  heart,  he  has  been 
constantly  and  unostentatiously  doing  for  many  of  Christ's 
ambassadors,  and  among  the  different  Churches. 

As  soon  as  the  season  for  holding  Missionary  Meetings  ended, 
I  returned  to  my  Indian  work.  I  left  the  Province  of  Ontario  on 
the  6th  of  April,  and  reached  Beren's  River  after  twenty-three 
days  of  continuous  travelling.  On  the  railroads  in  Minnesota  and 
Dacota  we  ^^'ere  detained  by  snowdrifts,  which  so  blocked  up  oui- 
way  that  we  had  some  very  unpleasant  experiences.  After 
leaving  the  railroad  I  had  to  travel  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  a  stage  on  lunners  over  the  snowy  praii'-.es.  We  had  some 
blizzards  to  encoimter,  and  one  night,  when  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  reached  one  of  the  stopping  places,  the  storm 
raged  like  a  hurricane.  The  house  was  built  of  logs,  and  not 
well  finished,  and  the  snow  sifted  in  through  the  wide  cracks 
between  these  logs  and  on  to  our  beds.  My  experiences  in  wintiy 
camps  served  me  a  good  purpose  now,  and  so  pulling  up  the  hood 
of  my  overcoat,  and  then  completely  covering  myself  up  under 
the  bedclothes,  I  slept  soundly  through  the  I'aging  storm  and 
driving  snow.  When  we  were  called  up  to  eat  a  hasty  breakfast 
and  resume  our  journey,  I  found  several  inches  of  snow  on  the 
top  of  my  bed,  but  I  had  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  it.  With 
my  travelling  companions  in  the  other  beds  it  was  very  different. 
The  upper  storey,  in  which  our  beds  were  placed,  was  all  one 
room,  and  so  the  snow  had  equally  assailed  us  all.  But,  not 
being  able  to  sleep  with  their  heads  completely  covered  up,  they 
had  suffered  mucii,  and  were  in  anything  but  an  amiable  mood 
when  we  resumed  onr  journey. 

At  Winnipeg  i  w.-v  -.  cordially  welcomed  by  my  beloved  Chairman, 
the  Rev.  George  Young,  who  had  ever  taken  the  deepest  interest 
in  my  work,  and  done  all  he  could  to  iidd  to  our  comfort  and 
efficiency  in  its  prosecution.  Fortunate  indeed  were  we,  pooi- 
Missionaries  in  the  interior,  a\  hether  it  was  north  or  west,  that 
we  had  such  a  man  to  look  after  our  supplies,  and  see  that  we 
were  not  cheated  or  swindled  by  those  who  once  a  year  sent  them 
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out  to  the  i»f)()i'  toilers  in  their  lonely  fields.  For  years  we  liad 
no  money  in  oui'  northern  Missions.  Our  plan  was,  once  a  year 
to  reeei^•o  from  Winnipeg  all  that  our  salary  would  purchase  for 
us  in  tho  shapo  of  supplies  that  were  needed  in  our  o^vn  home, 
and  aUo  witii  whieh  to  pay  teacher,  interpreter,  guides,  canoe- 
men,  (log-dri\tn'H,  and  others  who  might  be  employed  in  the 
prosecution  of  tho  woi'k. 

As  all  tho  work  of  piirchasing  and  packing  these  things 
depended  very  nnich  upon  the  Chairman,  fortunate  indeed  did 
all  of  us,  who  had  Dr.  Young  as  our  (Jhairmau,  consider  ourselves 
to  be. 

My  dogs  and  Indians  were  waiting  for  me,  having  come  down 
from  tho  north  (o  meet  me,  as  arranged  months  before.  We 
pui'chased  oin-  supplies,  loaded  our  sleds,  and  away  we  started  by 
dog-train  on  tho  last  i)art  of  the  long  journey.  We  had  left 
Toronto  in  a  splendid  railroad  carriage ;  we  ended  the  trip  of 
over  twenty  days'  duration  with  dog  sleds. 

Very  (|uiekly  did  I  come  back  to  the  wild  life  of  the  North 
after  t]i(»  ai.x  months  of  incessant  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Indians 
before  tlie  larg(*  and  enthusiastic  audiences  in  our  towns  and  cities. 
The  days  of  hard  and  rapid  travelling  over  the  frozen  surface  of 
Lake  Winnipeg, — tho  bitter  cold  that  often  made  us  shiver  in 
spite  of  tho  vi(»lent  exorcise  of  running, — the  intense  and  almost 
unbearable  pain  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  brilliant  rays 
of  tho  sun  u|)ou  tho  .snowy  waste, — the  bed  in  the  hole  in  the 
snow  with  no  roof  above  us  but  the  star-decked  vault  of  heaven, 
— were  all  clunn'fully  endured  again  and  successfully  passed 
through. 

Very  cordial  was  my  v/elcome  by  the  Saulteaux  at  my  new 
field.  I  was  very  much  gratified  to  find  that  they  had  had  a 
successful  wintiM",  and  that  those  left  in  ciiarge  had  worked  faith- 
fully and  well.  A  little  log  house,  twelve  by  twenty-four  feet, 
had  been  \)\\i  up,  and  in  one  end  of  it  I  was  installed  as  my 
present  home.  My  a[)artment  was  just  twelve  feet  square,  but 
to  me  it  was  alUsiifiicient.  It  Avas  kitchen,  bedroom,  dining-room, 
study,  reception-room,  and  everything  else.  Two  of  my  grandest 
dogs,  ilaek  ami  (-'uH'y,  shared  it  with  me  for  months,  and  we  had 
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a  happy  and  busy  time.  Witli  several  hard-working  IiuUans,  two 
of  them  being  Big  Tom  and  jNlartin  Papanekis  from  Norway 
House,  we  toiled  hard  at  getting  out  the  timber  and  logs  for  our 
new   church,  school-house,    and   parsonage.       We    had   to   go   a 
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distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  over  the  frozen  lake  ere  we 
reached  the  large  island  on  which  we  found  timber  sufficiently 
large  for  our  purpose.  Here  we  -"Aorked  as  hard  as  possible. 
Often  we  had  to  go  in   miles  from   the  shore  to  find  what  we 
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wanted.  To  make  our  work  more  difficult,  we  found  but  few 
large  tiees  growing  close  together.  So,  for  nearly  every  large 
stick  of  timber,  we  had  to  make  a  new  trail  through  the  deep 
':now  to  the  lake.  The  snow  was  from  three  to  four  feet  deep. 
The  under-brush  was  thick,  and  the  fallen  trees  were  numerous. 
^et  under  these  discoiu-agements  we  worked.  We  cut  down  the 
trees,  mea.sured  them,  squared  them,  and  got  them  ready  for 
their  ])laces.  Then  we  hitched  one  end  on  a  strong  dog  sled,  and 
attached  one  dog  to  this  heavy  load.  How  four  dogs  could  drag 
these  heavy  sticks  of  timber  was  indeed  surprising.  The  principal 
pieces  were  thirty-six  feet  long  and  ten  inches  square.  Yet  my 
gallant  St.  Bernards  and  Newfoundlands  would  take  these  heavy 
loads  along  at  a  rate  that  Avas  astounding.  We  had  thirty-two 
dogs  at  work,  and  rapidly  did  our  piles  of  timber  and  logs  accumu- 
late. 

Dressed  as  one  of  the  natives,  with  them  I  toiled  incessantly 
for  the  niaverial  upbuilding  of  the  Mission.  We  had  delightful 
services  evt  ry  Sabbath.  Nearly  every  Indian  within  some  miles 
of  the  place  attended,  and  good  results  were  continually  cheering 
our  hearts.  Although  it  was  so  late  in  the  season  when  I 
arrived,  yet  there  was  not,  for  weeks  after,  any  sign  of  the  si)ring, 
except  in  the  lengthening  days  and  increasingly  brilliant  sun. 
For  a  long  time  the  vast  snowy  Avastes  remained  crisp  and  hard. 
Very  glorious  was  the  atmosphere,  for  there  were  no  fogs,  no 
mists,  no  damps.  The  .sky  seemed  always  cloudless,  the  air  was 
always  clear. 

Nearly  every  morning  during  those  weeks  of  hard  toil  we 
were  treated  to  the  strange  sights  which  tho  beautiful  and  vivid 
mirage  brought  to  us.  Islands  and  headlands,  scores  of  miles 
away,  were  lifted  up  from  below  the  horizon,  and  shown  to  us  as 
distinctly  as  though  close  at  hand.  With  Init  few  exceptions  our 
nights  also  were  very  glorious,  es|K?cially  when  the  Northern 
fjglits,  taking  this  vast  Lake  Winnipeg  a;  their  Held  of  action, 
held  one  of  their  grand  carnivals,  (lenerally  beginning  in  the  far 
north,  with  majestic  sweep  they  came  marching  on,  filling  the  very 
heavens  witii  their  coloured  bars,  or  flashing,  «H'er-changi  g,  yet 
always  beautiful  clouds  of  bi-iglitne.sH  and  glory.     Sometimes  they 
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would  form  a  magnificent  corona  at  the  zenith,  and  from  its 
dazzling  splendour  would  shoot  out  long  columns  of  diil'oi'ent 
coloured  lights,  which  rested  upon  the  far-off  frozen  shores.  Often 
have  I  seen  a  cloud  of  light  Hit  swiftly  across  these  tinted  )»u's, 
as  if  a  hand  were  sweeping  the  strings  of  some  grand  harp.  Ho 
startling  was  the  resemblance,  that  there  was  an  instinctive 
listening  for  the  sou)id  tliat  we  used  to  think  ought  to  come. 
Sometimes  I  have  suddenly  stopped  my  dogs  and  men,  when  wh 
ha-e  been  travelling  amidst  these  fascinating  and  almost  bewilder- 
ing glories  of  the  heavens  above  us,  and  we  have  listened  foi'  that 
rustling  sound  of  celestial  V.armony  Avhich  some  Arctic  travelN'rs 
have  affirmed  they  have  he.ird,  and  which  it  seemed  to  me  so 
evident  that  we  ought  to  hear.  But  although  for  years  I  have 
watched  and  listened,  amidst  the  death  stillness  of  these  snowy 
wastes,  no  sounds  have  1  ever  heard.  Amidst  all  tlieir  flashing 
and  changing  glories  these  resplendtnt  beauties  ever  seemed  (o 
me  as  voiceless  as  the  stars  above  them. 

When  spring  arrived,  and  with  its  open  water  came  our  llrMt 
boats,  we  brought  out  from  Red  Iliver  a  quantity  of  l)uililing 
material  and  two  experienced  carnenters.  Then  actively  went  on 
the  work  of  building  a  Mission  House,  and  also  a  laige  school 
house,  which  for  a  time  was  to  serve  as  a  church  also.  We  callcnl 
it  "  the  Tabernacle,"  and  for  a  good  wJiile  it  served  its  double 
purpose  admirably. 

Leaving  the  carpenters  and  Indians  at  work,  I  went  into  tho 
then  sm.'iU  village  of  WinuiiK'g  for  Mrs.  Young  and  our  lw<»  lit  lie 
childivn,  who  were  now  returning  from  Ontario,  whei-e  <hev  hud 
remained  among  friends,  until  i,  who  had  so  long  precfdcd  tht'in, 
should  have  some  kind  of  a  hiibitation  pi'opared  for  them  in  tho 
wildevnt'ss.  For  weeks  we  lunl  to  live  in  mv  little  Iwelve-bv- 
twelve  log-cabin.  It  was  all  right  in  cold  or  dry  wi'ather,  but  us 
its  construction  was  peculiar,  it  failed  us  most  signally  in  times  of 
rain  ami  wet.  The  roof  was  made  of  [io})lai'  logs,  laid  up  against 
the  roof  i)ole,  and  then  covered  very  thickly  with  cliy.  When 
this  hardened  and  dried,  it  was  a  capital  roof  against  (lie  cold  ; 
but  when  incessant  rains  softened  it,  nnd  the  mud  in  great  pieces 
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fell  through  upon  bed,  or  table,  or  stove,  or  floor,  it  was  not 
luxnrions  or  even  comfortable  living.  One  morning  we  found 
that  (liu'ing  the  night  a  mass,  weighing  over  live  pounds,  had 
fallen  at  the  feet  of  our  youngest  'lild,  as  she,  unconscious  of 
danger,  slept  in  a  little  bed  near  us.  However,  after  a  while,  we 
got  into  our  new  house,  and  great  were  our  rejoicings  to  find  our- 
selves comfortably  settled,  and  ready  for  undivided  attention  to 
the  blessed  work  of  evangelisation. 

While  there  was  a  measure  of  prosperity,  yet  the  Mission  did 
not  advance  as  lapidly  as  I  had  hoped  it  would.  My  ho})es  had 
been  that  the  surplus  population  at  Norway  House  Avould  have 
settled  there,  and  that  many  from  the  interior  directly  east 
would,  as  they  had  stated,  come  out  and  help  to  build  up  the 
Mission. 

Opposition  in  various  quarters  arose,  and  the  Norway  House 
Crees  preferred  to  go  farther  south  ;  and  finally  seventy  families 
preferred  that  place,  and  there  they  have  formed  a  flourishing 
additional  Mission.  Thus  the  work  advanced,  although  not  all 
along  the  lines  which  some  of  us  had  marked  out.  With  patient 
endurance  my  nol)le  wife  and  I  toiled  on.  Tliere  was  room  for 
the  exercise  of  the  graces  of  coui-age,  and  hope,  and  faith,  and 
patience ;  but  a  measure  of  success  was  ever  ours,  and  we  saw 
signs  of  ])r()gress,  and  had  every  now  and  then  some  dear  and 
remarkable  cases  of  conversion  fi-om  the  vilest  degradation  and 
superstition  into  a  clear  and  conscious  assurance  of  Heaven's 
favoiu-  and  smile. 

One  summer  there  came  from  the  east  to  visit  us  a  chieftaincss 
with  several  of  her  followers.  Her  husband  had  been  the  chief 
of  his  people,  and  when  he  died  she  assumed  his  position,  ami 
maintained  it  well.  Her  home  was  several  days' journey  away 
in  the  intei'ior,  l)ut  she  had  heard  of  the  ^Missionary  who  had 
come  to  live  among  the  Saulteaux  antl  teach  them  out  of  tho 
great  Uook.  M'as  not  she  a  Saulteaux,  and  Iiad  not  she  n 
right  to  know  of  this  new  way,  alK)ut  which  so  much  was  being 
said?  With  these  thoughts  in  her  mind  slio  came  to  see  us. 
When  she  came  to  tlie  Mis.sion.  we  saw  very  (|ui<'kly  that  here 
was   (in   interesting    womaii.      Wo    had    several    interviews,    and 
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Mrs.  Young  and  myself  did'  all  we  could  to  lead  this  candid, 
inquiring  mind  into  the  light  way.  Before  she  left  I  gave  her 
a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  and  a  long  lead  pencil,  and  showed 
her  how  to  keep  her  reckoning  as  to  the  Sabbath  day.  I  had, 
among  many  other  lessons,  described  the  Sabbath  as  one  <lay 
in  seven  for  rest  and  worsliij) ;  and  she  had  become  very  much 
interested,  and  promised  to  try  to  keep  it. 

As  she  pu-'hed  out  in  her  canoe  from  our  slioi-e,  her  last 
importunate  request  was,  that  as  soon  as  possible  I  would  visit 
her  and  lier  people  in  their  own  land.  So  many  were  my 
engagements  that  I  could  not  take  up  this  additional  one  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  winter  following.  When,  with  a  couple 
of  Indian  attendants,  witli  our  dog-trains,  we  dashed  into  her 
village,  great  indeed  was  her  joy  at  seeing  us,  and  very  demon- 
strative was  the  welcome  given.  She  had  put  up  on  a  .staging 
outside  in  the  cold  a  couple  of  reindeer  heads,  keeping  them 
there  preserved  by  the  frost  until  I  shoidd  arrive.  Very  quickly 
were  they  taken  down  to  cook.  The  hair  was  singed  off,  and 
then  tliey  were  cut  up  with  an  axe  into  })ieces  weighing 
about  two  pounds  each.  Soon  they  were  in  the  pot,  boiling  for 
our  dinner.  I  furnished  some  tea,  and  wliile  everything  wa.s 
being  got  ready  by  a  few,  the  r^'st  of  us  sat  down  and  talked. 
They  were  indeed  anxious  for  instruction  in  spiritual  things.  T 
read  .ind,  tiirougli  my  interju'eter,  exj^ained  trutli  after  truth,  to 
which  they  j^avc  the  most  earnest  attention.  Tlien  we  stopi)e(l 
a  little  while,  that  we  might  have  dinner.  As  1  anil  my  men  were 
the  gi.c^sts  of  this  chief tainess  1  did  not  get  out  my  tin  plate.s, 
and  cups,  and  knives  and  forks,  but  sat  down  besule  her  in  her 
wigwam  willi  the  rest  of  tlio  people,  completing  a  <'ircl«'  ai-ound 
the  big  wooden  dish,  in  which  the  large  pieces  of  cooked  reindeer 
lieads  had  been  tiirown.  I  asked  a  blessing  on  the  food,  and 
then  dijuier  began.  The  plan  was  for  each  person  to  help 
himself  or  herself  to  a  piece  of  the  me  it,  iiolding  it  in  the 
hand,  and  using  liunting  knife  or  teeth,  or  l)oth  togetlier,  to  get 
otr  tiie  pieces  ati<l  eat  them. 

J  am  sorry  to  Nay  my  la<ly  friciitl  on  the  rigiit,  this  chieftainess, 
had  very  dirty-looking   hands,  and   long,   strong,  Itrilliant  teeth. 
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She  took  lier  piece  of  ment,  and,  turning  it  over  and  over  in  her 
bands,  began  tearing  and  cutting  at  it  in  a  way  that  was  not 
very  dainty,  but  extremely  otherwise.  After  biting  off  a  few 
mouthfuLs,  she  tlii-ew  it  down  on  the  dirty  ground  of  the  wigwam 
before  her,  and,  inserting  one  of  hei'  greasy  hands  in  the  bosom 
of  her  dress,  she  pulled  out  r,  large  piece  of  soiled  paper,  and, 
unfolding  it  before  me,  she  began  in  excited  tones  to  tell  me  how 
she  had  kept  the  tally  of  the  "  praying  days,"  foi  thus  they 
style  the  Sabbath.  Greatly  interested  in  hei'  story,  and  in  her 
wild  joyous  way  of  describing  her  eftbrts  to  keep  her  record 
connect,  I  stopped  eating  and  looked  over  her  paper,  as  she 
talked  away.  Imagine  my  great  delight  to  11'- ■"  ':hat  through 
the  long  months  which   had  jiassed  since  I  .;  en  her  that 

paper  and  pencil,  she  had  not  once  missed  Jier  record.  This 
day  was  Thnsday.  and  thus  she  had  mark.- '  't.  Her  plan 
had  been  to  make  six  short  marks,  and  then  a  longer  one  fo)' 
Sunday. 

"  Missionary,"  she  said  very  earnestly,  "  sometimes  it  seemed 
as  though  I  would  fail.  There  were  times  when  the  ducks  or 
geese  came  very  near,  and  I  felt  like  taking  my  gun  and 
firing.  Then  I  remembered  that  it  ^\'as  the  praying  day,  and 
so  J  only  put  down  the  lung  mark  and  rested.  1  have  not  set 
a  net,  or  caught  a  tish,  or  tired  a  gun,  on  the  praying  day  since 
I  heard  about  it  at  your  house  so  far  away." 

Of  course  J  was  delighted  at  all  this,  and  said  some  kind  words 
of  encouragement.  Then  we  i-esumed  oui-  dinner.  I  had  my 
piece  of  meat  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  knife  in  the  other  was 
endeavouring  to  cut  off'  the  pieces  and  eat  tiiem.  The  good 
woman  r('])lfU'ed  tho  jir^-cious  paper  and  pencil  in  her  l)osom,  and 
tiu'ii  picked  up  her  piece  of  meat  fi'om  the  dirty  gi'ound,  and, 
after  turning  it  over  and  ovei-  in  her  hands,  began  with  her 
strong  teeth  to  tear  oil  the  large  mouthfids.  All  at  once  she 
stopped  eating,  and,  looking  intetitly  at  my  j)iece,  she  said,  "  Your 
piece  is  not  a  very  good  out',  mine  is  very  tine,"  and  before  I 
could  protest,  or  say  a  woid,  she  (piickly  exdianged  tiie  pieces  ; 
and  fi(»m  her  portion,  wliidi  slie  put  in  my  hand,  1  had  to  tii\ish 
m}"  dinner.     As    what   she   did   i"-   considered   an   act   of   great 
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kin(biess,  of  coiu'se  I  wouhl  not  grieve  her  by  sliowing  any 
annoyance.  8o  I  ([uletly  smothered  any  Httle  squeamishness 
that  miglit  naturally  have  arisen,  and  finished  my  dinner,  and 
tlien  resumed  the  religious  service.  Soon  after,  she  became  a 
decided  Christian. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  last  letter  which  I  sent 
to  the  Mission  Kooms,  ere,  owing  to  the  failure  of  Mrs.  Young's 
health,  we  left  the  land  of  the  Saulteaux  for  work  in  the 
^Master's  Vineyard  elsewhere.  The  Mission  had  now  been  fully 
estahlished,  a  ct)mfortable  parsonage  built  and  well  furnished. 
A  large  school-house  liad  been  erectetl,  wliich  answered  also  for 
the  religious  services  until  the  cluu-ch  should  be  finished.  ^lany 
had  been  our  trials  and  hardships,  and  there  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  ()})position,  nnich  of  it  from  places  not  expected.  JJut  to 
be  enabled  to  send  such  tiding.^  from  such  a  phiv^e,  where  I  had 
gone  as  the  first  ^Missionary,  and  among  such  a  wicked  and 
degraded  tribe  as  were  these  Saulteaux,  so  difierent  from  the 
more  peaceful  Crees,  caused  my  heart  to  rejoice,  that  He  Who 
had  permitted  me  to  go  and  sow  the  seed  had  also  given  me 
the  honour  of  seeing  some  gohlen  sheaves  gathered  in  for  the 
heaveidy  garner : — 

"  Last  Sabbath  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  en- 
couraging one  we  have  spent  on  tlie  Mission.  Our  place  of 
worship  was  crowded,  and  many  had  to  remain  outside.  Some 
of  tlie  old  Indians  who,  in  spite  of  our  ])loadings,  liad  clung  to 
their  paganism,  renounced  it  on  that  day  in  a  most  emj)hatie 
manner.  Seven  of  them,  after  l)eing  (juestioned  as  to  their 
thorough  renunciation  of  their  old  superstitions,  and  as  to  thei" 
present  faitli  in  C'lirist,  were  then  and  thei'e  baptized. 

"  At  the  afternoon  service  several  more  were  ba})tized ;  among 
them  an  old  man,  perhaps  seventy  years  of  age,  with  his  wif'i 
and  grandcliild.  lie  had  never  been  inside  a  Christian  sanctuary 
before.  Me  had  just  arrived  from  the  vast  interior  eastward 
of  this  ])lace,  the  country  I  visited  under  so  many  difficulties 
last  April. 

"The  old  man  brought  down  with  him  the  Bible  and  hymn- 
iK'ok    whicli    I    had   given   him    months   ago.     \\q   stated    that 
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he  could  not  read  them  very  well,  yet  he  kept  them 
close  to  him  by  day,  and  undei*  his  pillow  by  night,  and  ti'ied  to 
keep  in  his  memory  all  he  had  heard  of  what  was  written  in 
them,  as  I  had  told  him. 

"  I  have  been  teaching  the  school  myself  for  months,  as  my 
faithful  teacher,  Timothy  Bear,  is  poorly.  Among  the  scholars  I 
have  none  more  attentive  than  the  old  man  and  his  wife.  Seated 
on  the  ground  with  the  Rev.  James  Evans'  Syllabic  Characters 
marked  out  with  a  pen  on  n  piece  of  paper  in  their  hands,  and 
the  open  Bible  on  the  gra^s  before  them,  they  are  striving  hard 
to  read  fluently  in  their  own  language  the  wonderful  works  of 
God. 

"  If  this  old  man  had  presented  himself  for  baptism  a  little  better 
clothed,  we  should  have  been  pleased.  All  he  had  on  was  a  dirty 
cotton  shirt  and  a  pair  of  deer-skin  leggings.  However,  as  such 
fashions  occiu*  here,  his  appearance  created  no  remark,  but  all 
were  deeply  moved  at  his  coming  forward  and  so  emphatically 
renouncing  his  old  paganism. 

•'The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  same  day  was 
also  a  service  of  great  interest,  as  several  new  members,  baptized 
a  few  months  ago.  were  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Table  for  the  first 
time.  In  two  instances  the  decided  stand  for  Christ  taken  by  the 
women  has  led  to  the  conversion  of  their  husbands.  Until 
lately  they  were  careless,  reckless  men ;  but  they  have  now  come 
and  declared  that  they  are  convinced  that  the  religion  of  their 
wives  is  better  than  the  old,  and  thoy  desire  to  have  it  too.  Thus 
the  work  goes  on;  but  how  slowly  !  When  shall  the  time  arrive 
when  '  nations  shall  be  Ixjrn  in  a  day  '  ?     Haste,  happy  day  !  " 

"  We  arc  toiling  through  the  darkness,  but  our  oyos  behold  the  light 
That  is  mounting  up  the  eastern  sky  and  beating  ba  'k  the  night. 
Soon  with  joy  we'll  hail  the  morning  when  our  Lord  will  come  in  might. 
For  Truth  is  marching  on. 

*'  He  will  come  in  glorious  majesty  to  sweep  away  all  wrong ; 
He  will  heal  the  broken-hearted  and  will  make  His  people  strong  ; 
111}  will  t?neh  our  souls  His  righteousness,  our  hearts  a  glad  new  song. 
For  Truth  is  marching  on. 
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•  He  is  calling  on  His  people  to  be  faithful,  prompt,  and  brave, 
To  uplift  again  the  fallen,  and  to  help  from  sin  to  save, 
To  devote  themselves  for  others,  as  Himself  for  them  He  gave, 
For  Truth  is  marching  on. 

'  Let  us  fight  against  the  evils  with  our  faces  towards  the  light  ; 
God  is  looking  through  the  darkness,  and  Ho  watches  o'er  the  fight, 
And  His  joy  will  be  our  recompense,  His  triumph  crown  the  right.  ' 
For  Truth  is  marchins  on." 
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